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NELLIE’S DIARY. 


BY BIRDIB RAE. 


By way of preface, I would say that the 
period of mourning for the decease of Josiah 
Brown, E..;., having euded, mamma has moved 
up W Siceet, in an elegant four-story stone 
house, with drawing-room, parlor, library, and 
all the et ceteras of a fashionable house, finished 
off by the most approved hands. She has 
thrown open her doors to good society, and 
being well received by the august and aristo- 
cratic “‘ton,’’ has, to use a very trite expres- 
sion, ‘‘ dashed out,’’ Mrs. Mason says, to catch 
a husband ; which, considering mamma is still 
young and very pretty, I am not at all in- 
elined to disbelieve. I know very little about 
mamma, as I have been all my life at school; 
but one thing I am assured of—she likes to 
flirt. 





November 22d. 

‘* Sissy, sissy, do det up; I say, sissy,’’ and 
a fair, curly-headed little fairy of six years, 
my little sister, thrust her pretty face into 
mine. 

‘‘ There, Evie,’’ I answered, ‘‘ do not bother 
one so; run away, child.’’ 

‘*No, I sha’n’t; mamma says the dwessing 
bell has wung (Evie cannot pronounce well 
yet), and ou am to det up.”’ 

**Run away,’’ I said, pushing her off; but 
the little gypsy would not go, soI let her stay 


and tumble me about, and pl ith my rum- 
pled curls, until, hearing b "8 Voice 
in the entry, she took hers f her own 


accord. 

I turned over and tried to sleep, but I was 
aroused by the sunlight streaming in through 
the eastern windows of my chambers, which 
are all draped with pink silk curtains (pink 
is so delightful for one’s complexion), and 








flooding the apartment with a rosy light, 
tinging the pure white bed drapery, playing 
softly over the marble statuettes that stand 
on the mantle, making them seem as though 
they were endowed with living beauty, and 
causing my sweet, pretty room to look so 
cozy and cheerful, with its rosewood furni- 
ture and the easy chair and lounges, and my 
pretty pearl inlaid writing-table, a gift from 
dear Charlie, and the elegant vase, which the 
dear fellow supplies with bouquets. Oh, it is 
avery pretty room! I cast my eyes round, 
and am very well contented with the station 
in which I am placed. 

I have been one whole month emancipated 
from the thraldom of the schoolroom, and I 
am only waiting for the 29th of November, 
when I shall be eighteen, to ‘‘come out.’’ 

I have actually finished my education (so 
mamma says), and everybody says that I 
passed brilliantly at the examination. Charlie 
says (by the by, how handsome Charlie has 
become, and what a love of a moustache !) that 
I speak Italian with great fluency. Now it is 
my opinion that he knows nothing at ali 
about it; he certainly did not know what a 
time poor Sig. Brattiloni had to beat that 
piece into my head, and I could not read a 
page of Italian to save my life. In French, 
of course, I am perfect. French is so fashion- 
able, every one speaks it. 

How my music-master did fuss, and fume, 
and scold about the long, endless variations of 
something that I played. Oh, the mistakes! 
how I had to bang and crash to make people 
believe they were part of the piece! And 
when the poor gentleman was complimented 
on his success as a teacher, he only shrugged 
his shoulders, and said, ‘‘ Miss Warren is a 
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better performer.’’ I confess I thought so 
too; she played the ‘‘ Last Rose of Summer’’ 
so beautifully, it nearly drew tears tomyeyes ; 
but she did not receive half the applause that 
I did. Well, I came to the conclusion that 
‘*to take,’’ as mamma calls it, is to pretend 
to be brilliant and witty, and make a great 
noise and show; and there are always those 
who will concede it to you. Now Helen knows 
twice as much as I do; but then, poor thing, 
she is going to be a governess. Well, I sup- 
pose it is as mamma says; | have a great deal 
of confidence, and such an air. I wonder 
what she means? 

Now really I am glad that I have done with 
Madame Bagatelle and school forever. To be 
sure, itis not at all pleasant to stay up in the 
library during the evenings, as mamma makes 
me do now, and veil my face whenever I go 
out, like a nun dedicated to celibacy and soli- 
tade ; but it will only last a week longer, and 
then, O delightful! nothing but balls, par- 
ties, operas, fun, festivity, flirtation, and fine 
things of every description. 0, will the 29th 
of November ever come? 

I shall promenade down C—— Street in the 
mornings, with my splendid new dress, which 
mamma says cost a hundred dollars, and my 
elegant velvet mantle, and that dear, sweet 
pink bonnet; and, by the by, I must have 
those elegant sable furs which I saw in A. B. 
C.’s window the other day. Of course, Charlie 
Temple will be with me, or some other nice 
fellow, and I shall walk very slowly, with my 
hands crossed to the best advantage for dis- 
playing my gloves, bracelets, and handker- 
chief. Of course, I shall glance timidly up 
at my companion, and talk to him with the 
prettiest air, just like Miss Russel does. I 
shall bow haughtily to all my gentleman ac- 
quaintances, and very condescendingly to my 
lady friends, and every one will say, ‘‘ There 
goes Miss Black, the great heiress.’’ 

Now I know that I shall have plenty of 
beaux, for I am rich, and then I do not think 
myself positively ugly; on the contrary, I 
think I have rather an agreeable face. I 
overheard Annette, mamma’s maid, say that 
I was beautiful; but then one does not put 
faith in what one’s maid says. However, my 
glossy black hair, done up in prettiest of 
knots behind, and hanging round my face in 
curls,.was the envy of my school friends, and 
they used to say it was a shame for me to 
wear long sleeves to hide my arm. My eyes 
are hazel, which everybody considers pretty, 
and mv complexion, though dark, mamma 





says, is good. By the by, mamma is certainly 
a very handsome woman, and looks entirely 
too much like my elder sister to be at all 
agreeable; of course, she must possess con- 
siderable attractions to have been twice a 
widow, and yet so young. Mrs. Brown, that 
is my mamma’s name—horrid name! I never 
knew why she married that withered old man, 
who had nothing but his money to recommend 
him, and a wild scamp of a son, who ran off, 
and never was heard of; and I do hope he is 
safe at the bottom of the Red Sea, or has 
turned savage, or something that will prevent 
his ever turning up, for Mr. Brown has left 
him quite a fortune, if he comes to light; 
otherwise, it comes to me; while the other 
children are independent, and all because my 
name is Nellie Black, instead of Nellie Brown, 
and my papa a pale, handsome gentleman, 
instead of withered old Brown! 

And just think, mamma wants to marry 
again, and report does say that she is engaged 
to that delightful Mr. Raymond Morton, whose 
hearty laugh I have many a time listened to, 
as I have sat on the staircase, when I have 
not been allowed to enter the drawing-room. 
Mrs. Mason, a friend of mamma’s, who is 
spending the winter with us, says that he is 
too young for mamma, and that she has 
chosen him for me. I am quite anxious to 
see him, and Mrs. Mason declares it will be a 
shame if I let mamma keep him from me. 
The idea of mamma setting up herself against 
me! Mrs. Mason says it is ridiculous, and I 
must confess, though I do not say it, I think 
so too. I shall certainly try to captivate Mr. 
Morton, though I do not care to marry until I 
am twenty. Oh, no, I want to have fun and 
frolics of all kinds before I settle. Now 
mamma is extremely unsettled; she is always 
on the go, and the house is always full of 
young people, and everybody enjoys it but 
me; while Evie, only six years old, dressed 
within an inch of her life, in wide sashes, 
flounces, embroideries, and so forth, puts in 
her pert little tongue on all occasions, and 
Frank, eight years old, sits up at the draw- 
ing-room window, and chats to everybody he 


pleases. in these days children are 
“out” f time they make their debit 
in their ly embroidered christening 


robes ; and these little men and women asso- 
ciate together in their small society, and in 
mamma’s company, through the period of 
monkey-jackets, small clothes, and plumed 
hats, and short frocks, ruffled pantalettes, 
and flats, with the unrestrained freedom of 
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such extreme youth, showing off in mamma’s 
drawing-room, as part of the establishment, 
and receiving, with exemplary fortitude, the 
squeezes and caresses which mamma’s admir- 
ing friends inflict upon them. But lo, at a 
certain age, they are expected to “goin’’ until 
the period of rowdyism, hoydenism, Byron, 
moonlight, and sentiment has passed, when 
they once more come before the world as 
belles and beaux. Evie and Frank are in the 
first stage of young lady and gentlemanhood, 
and while they stay in the drawing-room, | 
have to rush up stairs to the library. 0, 
will the 29th of November ever come? 

Heigh-ho! there goes the breakfast bell! I 
finish my toilet in somewhat of a hurry, for I 
am determined I will never have a maid to 
stick pins in me, and pull my hair, and watch 
everything I do, and tell some one else’s maid. 
Oh, no; so I dress myself. I always like a 
breath of fresh air before I go down stairs in 
the mornings ; so I raise my window and look 
out. Whata lovely morning itis! Of course, 
I think of Charlie, and apropos of my thoughts 
here he comes, puffing his cigar. How hand- 
some he looks, with his brown hair waving 
over his brow, and his sweet moustache, and 
his tall, graceful figure! Ah, he looks up; 
Charlie has very beautiful, dark gray eyes, 
that are now gazing in at the parlor window ; 
higher they come—shall I draw back? Oh, 
no, he sees me; there, he smiles, bows, and 
kisses his hand. I return the salute, and go 
down to breakfast. 

Now really, that is too bad; mamma, Mrs. 
Mason, and the children have gone out, and I 
am left to amuse myself as I can. Well, I 
can read, and think of Charlie. Charlie and 
I have been engaged a whole week; he is 
unexceptionable, or I would not have con- 
sented. Now do not think that I ever intend 
marrying him, for Charlie and I have known 
each other all our lives—why, we used to play 
together—and one does not care to marry a 
person whom one has always known. It is 
convenient, though, to have some one to hold 
your fan and handkerchief, take you every- 
where, whom you can depend upon, whom 
you can dance with when y ot engaged 
to any one else, whom you : when 


you wish to make any one j ; in short, 


a person who will make himself generally 

useful. Mrs. Mason says it is a very good 

thing for me; she laughs at the very idea of 

love, calls it ‘‘wishy-washy stuff,’”’ and says 

that Charlie will console himself with another 

flame when I finally cast him off. Of course, 
Vou. LVI.—26 





Mrs. Mason is right ; mamma thinks so too; 
and they never lose an opportunity of contra- 
dicting each other—a very singular friendship, 
but I suppose it is the way of the world. 
Well, Charlie is not rich; he is what people 
call a ‘rising’? young man, a lawyer by pro- 
fession, without relatives, wears the most 
perfect cream-colored gloves, has a delight- 
fully small foot, a splendid moustache, is 
twenty-four years old, and knows how to flirt. 
I am lucky. 


November 29th. 

Well, the eventful day has at length arrived. 
What a glorious day it is! It is no time to be 
still in bed, so I rush down stairs to breakfast. 
How pretty the dining-room looks! The blinds 
are raised, and the morning light is stealing 
in; the cheerful fire-blaze plays on the silver 
and glass that load the table and mamma’s 
new buffet; and, drawn up on opposite sides 
of the rug, are Mrs. Mason and mamma; mam- 
ma looking so young and pretty in her morn- 
ing dress, and Mrs. Mason, a well-preserved 
lady of sixty, looking beautiful, with the help 
of fashion and art. Mamma congratulates nie 
with a kiss, and Mrs. Mason does the same; 
then there is that elegant set of furs, and a 
beautiful bouquet from Charlie, with some- 
thing sparkling in the middle. What is it? a 
new botanical specimen? Ah, it is a love of a 
pearl ring, accompanied by a little note, telling 
me to wear it for the sake of one who loves 
me dearly. Ha, ha! How Mrs. Mason did 
laugh; and mamma says he isa fool! Ah, I 
do not care. 

Heigh-ho! I exclaim as I loop back the lace 
curtains from the parlor window. My hand 
certainly looks very pretty. I am no longer 
simple Nellie Black, but Miss Black, the great 
heiress and beauty. Now, the last is certainly 
very ridiculous; but Charlie says that is what 
all the young gentlemen down town say, and 
he told me they were all dying for the 29th of 
November. Just to think of little 7 being of 
so much importance. Ha, ha! O, delight- 
ful! nothing but fun, frolic, flirtation, festivity 
forever ! 

Oh, dear! here come the children. Now, 
why could not Betty have kept them in the 
nursery one day? Here comes Frank roll- 
ing down the stairs like a young colt, while 
Evie is screaming after him at the toptof her 
voice. But, alas! my contemplated lecture 
vanishes, and I am ready to go into fits of 
laughter as he enters the room. His cheek is 
flushed, and his dark eyes sparkle as he ex- 
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claims, ‘‘ See, sister, here is a birthday gift; I 
saved all my pocket-money to buy it.’? And 
the little rogue held up a morocco-covered 
Jack the Giant Killer. ‘* Look at the beauti- 
ful pictures,’’ he continued; ‘‘is it not per- 
fect ?’’ 

I declare I cannot laugh, I feel more like 
crying. The idea of this candy-loving brother 
of mine going two whole weeks without any 
‘* goodies’’ to buy sister a present, and here it 
is, in the shape of a veritable Jack the Giant 
Killer. 

** Darling boy !’’ I exclaim, taking him up 
and covering him with kisses. But here comes 
Evie, patting down the steps, and Frank rush- 
ed to the door to tell her what a beautiful pre- 
sent he has given sister, and the little coral 
lip trembles as it is put up to kiss me, and she 
says, ‘‘ Oh, sissy, me dot none for you.’’ But 
the words are scarce out when she darts from 
the room, and presently returns with her pet 
kitten. ‘‘ You little angel!’’ I say, catching 
her in my arms and swallowing down my tears. 
If Mrs. Mason saw me, she would say I was a 
little fool. Why is it, I wonder, mamma and 
Mrs. Mason say there is no such thing as feel- 
ing, and love, and that sort of thing! Yet I 
know that their elegant presents did not make 
me feel so kindly towards them as Frank’s 
Jack the Giant Killer and Evie’s kitten make 
me love my little brother and sister. It is 
strange ! 


November 30th. 

Well, the eventful night is past. I feel too 
lazy to-day to do anything but recapitulate; 
but there is a delightful prospect of future 
enjoyment. Mrs. Lansing’s to-night, Mrs. 
Smith’s to-morrow, Mrs. Jones’ next day to 
dimner, and a host of other engagements: Oh, 
it is delightful! I had a glorious time. I 
dressed early, and went down to see if every- 
thing looked right. The whole house was bril- 
liantly lighted, and the drawing-room looked 
splendid. The conservatory opened into the 
parlor, and very pretty it looked with the Chi- 
nese lanterns swinging among the green leaves, 
the fountain playing, and Bob, the parrot, 
hopping about and jabbering as loudly as he 
could. Actually, as I passed, he sung out, 
‘* Nellie, Nellie, where is Charlie?’’ and when 
I turned to scold him, he laughed ha, ha! just 
like that delightful Mr. Morton. 

As I entered the drawing-room, I started in 
amazement to see how well I looked. My dress 
was blue silk, with puffs of white thulle over 
it, and I seemed as though I were enveloped 








in a bit of blue sky, just as a fleecy cloud was 
passing over it. Mamma would only let me 
wear a few pearls looped in the back of my 
hair; and while Mrs. Mason went into raptures 
over me, she only observed, ‘‘ Nellie looks 
well.’’ Mrs. Mason says that mamma has de- 
termined to rival me, and that I must not 
allow it. Indeed I will not; if she throws 
down the gauntlet to me, I will accept the chal- 
lenge. 

Of course all the world was there. Now, I 
do not mean literally, but ‘our set.’’ There 
was Mrs. Tom Jones, who is so ‘awfully re- 
spectable,’’ Mrs. Dick White, Mr. Dick White, 
and the three Miss Dick Whites, who are so 
‘‘oppressively fashionable :’’ there was Mrs. 
Harry Harris, and Mrs. Harris Henry, and the 
male appendages of these two ladies: there 
was Miss Sinclair, the great ‘‘ blue-stocking,”’ 
whom everybody laughs at; the Russels, who 
are so ‘‘ magnificently aristocratic ;”’ they de- 
clare they are descended from the house of 
Bedfoxd, and consequently they hold their 
aristocratic noses high above the common 
herd. They did not countenance mamma after 
she married old Brown and his distillery; but 
after that worthy’s death, and mamma sported 
out on his money, they lifted their aristocratic 
eyeglasses to their aristocratic eyes, and re- 
cognized once more their old friend. Well, 
there were hosts of people; but I will only 
mention Mrs. John Smith and her five daugh- 
ters, all perfect fac-similes of each other, gig- 
gling, and laughing, and leering at the young 
dandies, who were arranged, like wall-flowers, 
down the sides of the drawing-room, now 
stroking their beardless chins, smoothing gen- 
tly the six hairs on their upper lips, drawing 
on and off their pet ‘‘ kids,’’ and lisping out, 
in their most approved drawl, ‘‘ Very putty 
gwirl—lots of tin—mind to put in for her.”’ 

“Ugh!” I exclaimed, as I looked at them. 
They were a host in themselves, and I did not 
make out of what use they were, except as a 
set-off to the few real genuine men in the room 
who were surrounding Mrs. Mason, or scat- 
tered here and there over the room. ‘‘Ugh,”’ 
the contemptible ‘‘ snobs !’’ I wonder decent 
people can them. 

Charlie ned the ball, while mamma 
had that delightful Mr. Morton for a partner. 
What a noble, proud-looking man heis! How 
spiteful! mamma would not introduce us; 
but he is my ideal, and I am determined to 
flirt with him, if nothing else. Oh, dear! I 
danced, and laughed, and flirted with every 
one; I do think, at one time I had a dozen 
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gentlemen round me, and Charlie stood by, 
looking as black as a thunder-cloud, and the 
more gloomy he became the more daring I was, 
until I had almost laughed myself sick, when 
I stole off to the conservatory. There was 
Mary Lansing, my particular friend ; we were 
at school together; but she, being a year older 
than I, had come out last winter. She is a 
gay, thoughtless, fashionable girl, and my par- 
ticular chum. 

‘* Nellie,’’? she said, catching my hand, “ is 
it not delightful to watch them from here ?’’ 

‘*Charming !’’ I answered, ‘‘and I am look- 
ing forward to a glorious time.’’ 

‘* Nellie,’’ said Mary, and her whole manner 
changed, ‘‘ when I came out, I was like you, 
nearly wild with delight; but now it is all 
hollow, and I am heartily sick of it.’’ 

Mary’s blue eyes flashed, and I thought how 
pretty she had become—for she was never con- 
sidered a beauty by us girls; yet I laughed in 
amazement as I said, ‘‘ You have changed ; 
what has come over you ?”’ 

‘*Laugh, Nell, as much as you like; you 
only know me as gay Mary Lansing; but the 
past six months have changed me. Nellie,’’ 
she continued, ‘‘do you see that tall, hand- 
some gentleman talking to your mamma ?’’ 

I looked, and I confess I was heartily asham- 
ed to see how desperately mamma was flirting ; 
shaking her curls in the face of one very 
young dandy, to whom she had much better 
given a piece of cake and sent home to bed; 
tapping Mr. Morton on the arm with her fan, 
then whispering behind it to him in such a 
girlish manner. How my face did burn! I 
suppose I am an unsophisticated school-girl, 
and know nothing about the ways of the 
world, but one cannot bear to see one’s mam- 
ma flirting in that manner, and not feel indig- 
nant. Mary looked at me searchingly as I 
said, ‘‘ That is Mr. Morton.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ answered Mary, ‘‘and they say he 
is engaged to your mamma; is it true ?’’ 

‘‘I do not know,” I answered; ‘‘ but one 
thing—mamma shall not have him; he is my 
ideal, and I mean to take him myself.”’ 

Mary laughed a harsh laugh. ‘Take care, 
Nell,’”’ she said; ‘‘ people say desperate, 
and does not care whom he /. so that 
he get wealth.” 

‘*T do not care what people say; I do not 
believe it; he looks too noble for that.’’ 

‘‘ Oh, Nellie,’’ said Mary at length, ‘just to 
see all these people; for what do they come 
here? there is no enjoyment; it is all mock- 
ery. Oh, I could tell you—” 
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‘Do not, pray,’’ said I, interrupting her; 
“‘T had much rather believe them happy. I 
cannot understand you; you are changed ; 
what is the matter?’’ 

But Mary continued, without heeding me: 
“Everything seems fair enough; but there 
are the Russels, they snub the Smiths; and 
the Smiths, in their turn, slander the Russels. 
There is the respectable Mrs. Jones, who has 
only her high connections to recommend her; 
she is dreadfully intimate with the Harries, 
who are low, vulgar, and rich, and would ne- 
ver have had access to good society had they 
not put their money against Mrs. Jones’ stand- 
ing. The Harries say all sorts of things of the 
meanness of Mrs. Jones, and Mrs. Jones en- 
tertains her friends with stories of the ‘ vul- 
gar’’ Harries. There are the Athlones; they 
pinch and starve themselves at home, that they 
may make a show in the world; they quarrel 
among themselves, and only speak in public. 
And then, Mrs. Mason, who is so fascinating, 
there she is, surrounded by a bevy of gentle- 
men; the men adore her, and the women hate 
her, and all unite in slandering her. But I 
admire her,’’ exclaimed Mary; ‘‘ she does not 
heed false reports, but treats them with scorn; 
and then, there are the Smiths, all trying to 
catch husbands; and, Nell, you see that hand- 
some man talking to your mother? Oh, I 
could tell you something about him. He is 
poor and proud, and loves, yes, worships one 
woman, and her father, preferring a richer 
suitor, by some means, unknown to his daugh- 
ter, effected a separation, and he is too proud 
to come again to her and seek an explana- 
tion.”’ 

‘“‘Oh, Mary, Mary,’’ I exclaimed, ‘‘how you 
have altered! But how can I believe you? for 
both Mrs. Mason and mamma say there is no 
such thing as love.’’ 

‘‘ Believe them, Nellie,’’ said Mary; ‘‘and 
now,’’ she continued, ‘‘let us go.”” And we 
passed once more into the ball-room. 

‘‘ Nellie, come here,’’ said Mrs. Mason. 

Mrs. Mason certainly is a very fine woman, 
and possesses fascinating manners. Though 
she is at least sixty, yet she is very well pre- 
served, and, with the help of art and fashion, 
passed as much younger. She was surrounded 
by half a dozen educated, refined men, and 
her brilliant bon mots were dropping like pearls 
among them. 

‘*Nellie,’’ she said, “here is a friend of mine 
who has asked repeatedly to be presented to 
you.”’ And she introduced Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Morton smiled and bowed low, and the 
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little circle around Mrs. Mason opened to ad- 
nit me, and there was I, perfectly surrounded 
by these tall, awfully intellectual men, whom 
Mrs. Mason could so well entertain with her 
brilliant wit. 

Well, Mr. Morton and I began to laugh and 
talk, of course in a very learned style. I soon 
found ont that he had been in Europe, so I 
drew him out, and he told me about his tra- 
vels. How well he talked! I could have lis- 
tened forever. Then we talked about poetry 
and music, and I must confess that I said a 
deal of nonsense, and by this time I had com- 
pletely lost my heart. 

‘** Nellie, look at mamma,’’ whispered Mrs. 
Mason to me; “you have made her quite 
jealous.’’ 

The truth was, mamma did look exceedingly 
black, while Charlie appeared as though he 
were sitting on tombstones. 

Only think! mamma brought some horrid 
Mr. Humbug for me to waltz with, but Mrs. 
Mason kindly interfered, and they both walked 
off. By the by, it strikes me that mamma and 
Mrs. Mason are continually playing against 
each other. Mamma contradicts her, and calls 
her an old Jezebel, behind her back, while 
Mrs. Mason annoys mamma in every possible 
way. I wonder what it all means! I think 
it very strange. 

Well, I sang and played, and of course re- 
ceived plenty of compliments—compliments 
that have been served up to all the wealthy 
young misses that have come out from time 
immemorial. The supper was elegantly got 
up (I believe that is the correct phraseology). 
The young ladies, as a matter of course, had 
no appetite, and asked for the ‘‘ tiniest bit ;’’ 
but I observed they managed to convey the 
contents of their plates to their mouths with 
considerable gusto. The dandies—O, much 
cared for, adorable, delicate, milk-and-waterish 
exquisites ! I found out your use at supper- 
time. Pardon me, scions of fashion, ye ‘‘ walk- 
ing tailor blocks,’’ if I say, ‘‘I1 wish sensible 
people would drum you out of society.’’ Well, 
everything passed off in the best possible style; 
and now for Mrs. Lansing, to-night. 


December 7th. 

It is away into the night. There is a deep 
stillness on all things; even the far-off noise 
from the great city is. hushed, and there is 
perfect repose. Yet I cannot sleep; there is 
a fever of excitement upon me, a wild rest- 
lessness, that the quiet stars, as they look 
down upon me with their holy eyes, cannot 
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| soothe. Is it happiness? Partly; for the fond 


pressure that Mr. Morton gave my hand at 
parting is still lingering; the low whispered 
words are still thrilling my ear: ‘‘Good-night, 
little Nell; angels watch your slumbers; and 
may your dreams be of heaven and happi- 
ness |"? 

Mr. Morton is the very embodiment of my 
girlish ideal. I never thought to find him; 
and surely Iam not to be blamed for loving 
him if I have found him. 

We were at the opera to-night. Thanks to 
Mrs. Mason, I succeeded in getting Mr. Morton 
next to me, much to mamma’s chagrin, and 
Charlie’s discomfiture. Mrs. Mason said I 
looked beautiful in my white opera cloak, 
trimmed with swan’s-down, and with scarlet 
flowers in my dark hair. Mamma said I was 
vain; while Charlie looked excessively gloomy 
and disagreeable, and said his opinion was not 
worth giving. 

I suppose Charlie Temple thinks I ought to 
let our engagement be made public, and allow 
him to stick, like a leech, to me. Oh, he is 
entirely mistaken. I declare, it makes me 
mad to think of. But Mr. Morton—oh, how I 
blushed at what he said. He spoke very low, 
so that mamma, who was listening with all 
her ears, could not hear. 

‘*Miss Nellie,’’ he said, ‘‘I do not intend 
telling you that you are beautiful, or, indeed, 
passing any of those Arabian Nights compli- 
ments; but I love to look upon you.”’ 

Now, if Mr. Morton had passed a direct com- 
pliment, I could have answered him saucily ; 
but as he did, I only blushed and changed the 
conversation. However, I know that the opera 
glasses were levelled at our box until I was 
thankful they were not guns. Mamma says 
people were attracted by the desperate flirta- 
tion Mrs. Mason was carrying on with the Hon. 
Humbug. I suppose she is right, but I know 
that mamma flirted the most of the two. 

Well, of course I was charmed. Every one 
was. I said Mdme Rizziloni was ‘divine ;’’ 
Arbioli’s voice was ‘‘exquisite,’’ and I went 
into rhapsodies over a duet they sung. But 
I know one thing; I was thinking a great deal 
more of Mr. Morton than of the opera, and I 
heard the t whisper of his voice above 
the most a ed screech of Rizziloni. 

In coming home, Mrs. Mason contrived to 
‘*hook’’ Mr. Humbug, while Charlie was left 
to escort mamma; consequently, both were 
very much out of humor. 

Mrs. Mason has just left me. She came into 
my room an hour ago, in her loose wrapper, 
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and, throwing herself upon a lounge, began 
to talk. 

‘* Well, Nell,’? were her first words, ‘‘you 
have completely entrapped Mr. Morton; but 
Mr. Temple, poor fellow, what does he say ?’’ 

‘*Pshaw!’’ I answered, ‘‘he has no right to 
say anything. You know, Mrs. Mason, I have 
not the most distant idea of ever marrying 
him. Charlie is handsome, but Mr. Morton is 
grand.”’ 

‘*And besides, my dear,”’ she interrupted, 
‘you love Mr. Morton, and you do not care 
for Mr. Temple.”’ 

‘*Oh, no, no,’’ I answered, my face turning 
searlet, ‘‘ not that; I would never care for a 
man who did not love me; but, Mrs. Mason,’’ 
I said, hastily, ‘‘ I thought you said there was 
no such thing as love.’’ 

‘* Neither is there, my dear child,” she re- 
plied; ‘‘but youth always has a warm spot 
about the region of the heart; but it will soon 
grow cold, Nellie, cold as ice.”’ 

‘*Then,’’ said I, “‘if any one were to care 
for me, you would not have me return the 
feeling ?”” 

**You do not understand me, Nell,’’ she an- 
swered. ‘‘I say, in marriage, do not marry 
for love; marry well; look to your interests, 
child, and take love on trust; you will have 
children grow up around you; you can place 
your affections on them. Yes, Nell, look to 
your interests. Mr. Morton is talented, a great 
favorite in society, and you, with your beauty 
and wealth together, might lead the ton. Now, 
Mr. Temple—”’ 

‘*Bah!’? I exclaimed, interrupting her, 
‘* Charlie Temple will never be anything but a 
common lawyer; he is not talented, like Mr. 
Morton.”’ 

“That is my advice, my dear; keep Mr. 
Temple so long as he is convenient, and when 
he gets troublesome, turn him off; marry Mr. 
Morton, and if you fall in love with his friend, 
what is the harm ?”’ 

This sentiment was rather too Frenchified 
to suit my taste, and I did not answer. 

‘“* Nellie,’? at length said Mrs. Mason, ‘‘ how 
would you like the Hon. Horatio Humbug for 
a paternal relative ?”’ 

*““Oh, horrors!’’ I exclaim rting up, 
‘‘it is positively dreadful to think of; but why 
do you ask? Mrs. Mason,’’ I continued, catch- 
ing her hands, “there is no prospect of such 
a thing, is there?’ Mamma has not recovered 
yet from Mr. Morton’s desertion of her.’’ 

“The very thing,’’ replied she; ‘“‘ your 
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and Mr. Humbug is handsome, and has honor- 
able to his name, and she will not refuse him, 
I know.”’ 

*“*Oh, Mrs. Mason!’ I cried, in despair, 
‘‘ what shall I do?’’ 

‘* Nellie,’’ she answered solemnly, ‘‘I have 
great affection for you; I never thought to 
love a human being again, but, Nell,’’ and she 
put her arms round me, and tears stood in 
her eyes, ‘‘I once had a daughter like you, 
and for her sake I love you, and I would serve 
your interests, even though they be against 
your mother, for she once did me a grievous 
wrong; but of that I will not speak ; it is for- 
given, almost forgotten.”’ 

‘* What is it ?’? I said hurriedly ; ‘‘ you must 
tell me, I want to know.’’ 

‘“*No,”? she answered, tapping my cheek, 
‘‘¢where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be 
wise ;’ but if you do not want the Hon. Ho- 
ratio for a father, you had better win him from 
mamma by the same process that you did Mr. 
Morton; then you can release Mr. Temple 
from his allegiance, unless you prefer a nuin- 
ber of retainers.” 

‘“‘ That I will,’’ I exclaimed, my cheek burn- 
ing with shame; ‘‘and now,”’ and I put my 
arms around her and kissed her, ‘‘ do be good, 
and tell me about mamma.’’ 

Mrs. Mason stood out against me a long 
time ; but by coaxing I brought her around, 
and she said, ‘‘then you shall know all, my 
faults and folly, and perhaps you will despise 
me.’’ 

‘Never! never!’’ I exclaimed, my cheek 
flushing at the idea; but she only laughed 
bitterly. 

‘Well, Nellie,’’ she said, at length, ‘‘ when 
I was of your age, I believed in love; because 
I did love one who worshipped me. His name 
was Temple. You know my name was Tem- 
ple once, and Charlie Temple is my first hus- 
band’s nephew.’’ 

I started in surprise, but only said ‘‘ go on.”’ 

‘“‘Well,’”’? she continued, “if we both had 
been humble-spirited, good people, we proba- 
bly would have been jogging along in comfort- 
able poverty now; but we were both proud 
and fierce, and, after our marriage, the family 
cast us both off; for, Nell, I was the governess 
and he was the eldest child, the son and heir, 
and the hope of the house was centred in him. 
As the romance wore off, and with difficulty 
we maintained our five children, we began to 
see our folly; reproach followed reproach, and 
quarrels became frequent. His family urged 
him to leave me, but he would not; but I, ix 
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a ut of anger one day, took my two youngest 
children and left him. Soon after he applied 
for a divorce, and obtained it. Nell, if he had 
come to seek me, it would have humbled my 
pride, I should have been a better woman; 
but as he did act, all my love turned to hate ; 
you cannot imagine the bitter, intense hatred 
with which I regarded the whole family. Nel- 
lie, my heart was set upon my boy and girl; 
I taught a small school to support them; and 
just as Freddie, my boy, entered college, which 
by hard exertion I had prepared him for, he 
died. Oh, I thought my heart would have 
turned to stone; it closed to every living thing 
but my beautiful girl; she only lived a few 
months after her brother, then she too left me. 
© Nell!’ she cried, bursting into tears, ‘‘I do 
believe, in my anguish, I cursed Heaven, and 
I resolved to revenge myself. Yes, I live for 
revenge, and it is sweet. The Temple family 
I saw in affliction and poverty when I might 
have helped them. After all this,’’ she went 
on saying, ‘I went to Mr. Brown’s as govern- 
ess to his son. He addressed me; but your 
mamma wanted him, Nell; so she told Mr. 
Brown my story, and as he told me he did 
not wish to marry a divorced woman, he trans- 
ferred his addresses to yourmamma. Nell, I 
was very passionate; I am now; and I was 
wrought up beyond control. I cursed your 
mamma and Mr. Brown, and acted more like 
amadman. Well, well,’’ she continued, with 
assumed gayety, ‘‘I married Mr. Mason, a rich 
old miser, and he died soon after, and left his 
money to me.’’ 

‘* And your first husband,’’ I said, “‘ what 
of him, and your children ?’’ 

She gazed abstractedly at me a long time, 
then said, ‘‘ They all died young; and Frede- 
rick Temple,’’ and her face darkened as she 
called his name, ‘‘ perished in India two years 
ago; but my children,”’ she said, ‘‘ my little 
angels, they are in heaven; I hope to meet 
them again.’’ 

I was crying bitterly. Mrs. Mason bent 
down over me and tried to soothe me. She 
stroked my hair, and kissed me, and called me 
her darling child. ‘‘Dry your tears,”’ she 
said, her voice quivering with emotion, ‘‘ none 
but a foolish little girl like you would weep 
over my troubles. Your mamma says I am 
wicked, Nell,’’ she continued; ‘‘ you do not 
think so, do you?’’ 

‘** No, indeed !’’ I exclaimed, passionately ; 
**she does not understand you. I love you 
dearly, and am so very, very sorry for you.’’ 

‘There is pardon for us all, through Him 
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who came to save sinners,’’ she said, in a low 
voice, ‘‘and I shall get to heaven at last.”’ 

This was a new belief. Mamma’s creed is 
that we have all to be good a certain length 
of time. Well, well, mamma has not begun 
yet, and I will not bother my head. 

Our conversation ended with this. Mrs. Ma- 
son bade me good-night, and has left me. 

What a strange world! and who would think 
one could live such aromance? The old adage 
proves good: ‘‘ Truth is stranger than fiction.”’ 


December 11th. 

Really, I have been bored to death to-day 
If it were not for the thought of Mrs. Russel’s 
grand ball to-morrow night, I should certainly 
expire. There was no one at Mrs. Lansing’s, 
last night. Mr. Morton had a very pressing 
engagement. Too bad. I know, if I were a 
man, I would never let any engagement keep 
me away from the girl I was wooing; and Mrs. 
Mason says Mr. Morton is courting me; and 
mamma says it is a shame for me to encourage 
him when I have Charlie on hand. But I gave 
her to understand that Master Charlie might 
look out for himself. 

It has been a terribly gloomy day; the rain 
is coming down in perfect torrents, though it 
is near midnight, and, to crown all, Mrs. Mason 
has, left us for a week, to visit an old school 
friend of hers. 

Charlie droppedinearly. Ah, how welcome 
his presence was; and I thought to have a 
quiet little flirtation with him, to talk a great 
deal of small talk and sentimental nonsense, 
such as we used to do when we were first en- 
gaged. But no; Charlie was as cross as a 
bear; I never knew any one so changed in so 
short atime. If it were not for the beautiful 
bouquets he sends, and his being convenient, 
I should give him his walking ticket. But he 
has gone away now, and before he comes back 
I may be—well, never mind; I had better 
keep that to myself. 

Charlie only stayed a moment; he came to 
tell me good-bye. I believe he is counsel, or 
something or other, in a great law case, and 
he has gone south, to collect evidence. Char- 
lie is so od hen we parted, he was going to 
kiss me; ould not permit that; so he 
only took my hand, and, gazing down into my 
face with a strange look, said, ‘‘As you will, 
Nellie; you do not understand me; but I am 
content to wait; good-by, and God bless 
you.” 

How strange! I felt a tear start to my eye; 
Charlie’s voice was so deep and low. I half 
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repented refusing him a kiss; but it was too 
late. I came up to my room. I read Rous- 
seau ; I skimmed through a novel; I romped 
with Evie and Frank until I was tired; then 
I lay on the lounge, watching the clouds drift- 
ing all about over the dull sky, and I longed 
to dash them away and let the sun shine out. 
Blessed luminary! I never knew its full value 
until this weary day. At length a little ex- 
citement did come in the shape of mamma. 

** Nellie,’’? she said, primly, and I knew a 
lecture was forthcoming, for mamma’s eyes 
sparkled, and her mouth looked as though 
she had been eating sour lemons—‘‘ Nellie, 
you shocked me last night; the manner in 
which you flirted with Mr. Humbug was dis- 
gusting ; every one noticed it. The idea of a 
‘chit’ like you laying yourself out to fascinate 
an old dandy like him !’’ 

I was very angry by this time. ‘‘ He is not 
so very old,” I said, and added, maliciously, 
‘about your age, mamma.’’ 

Mamma’s eyes sparkled with anger; she 
stood looking at me a few minutes, then said, 
kindly, ‘‘ Nellie, you may flirt with all the 
young men; there is Mr. Morton, whom you 
are either flirting with or making love to: 
these old men are not for you; leave them for 
Mrs. Mason and me.’’ 

By this time I can tell you I was angry. 
That allusion to Mr. Morton was humiliating. 
I sprang up. 

‘* Why did you not tell me you wanted him 
for yourself!”’ Iexclaimed: ‘it is my opinion 
that ‘people who live in glass houses should 
not throw stones.’ Bah! that Mr. Humbug 
is a conceited old fool, a worn-out roué.”’ 

‘Take care, Nellie Black,’’? said mamma, 
now very indignant; ‘‘I am only telling you 
for your good; he is a wicked man, and he 
shall never come here again; I detest him, 
and neither the Russels nor the Whites tolerate 
him, or permit his visits.”’ 

This, then, was the secret of all this fuss 
about the Hon. Horatio. The Russels and the 
Whites are mamma’s criterions of what is to 
be permitted and what is not. I smiled at the 
thought. 

**Do not sit there laughi 
angrily; then she added, ™ 
Mason’s doings, that old Jezebel !”’ 

** You shall not call her that, to me,’’ I ex- 
claimed ; ‘‘she is a beautiful, refined, intel- 
lectual woman.”’ 

‘‘Has she told you what she is?’’ asked 
mamma, quietly? 

* Bes Z answered, “she has conquered 
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nobly; she has lived down the world’s frown ; 
she has an impenetrable armor against scan- 
dal.”’ 

Mamma’s lip curled in scorn as she said; 
** Did she tell you that she lived a year with 
Mr. Mason before he married her ?’’ 

My cheek flushed. ‘‘It is not true,’’ I ex- 
claimed ; ‘‘I will never believe it.’’ 

‘* As you like,’’ answered mamma; ‘‘I con- 
fess she is exceedingly fascinating, but, like a 
beautiful serpent, she would lure a poor, un- 
suspecting little bird into her venomous jaws. 
Take care, Nellie; if you get into the snake’s 
mouth, you cannot easily get out.’’ 

In defending Mrs. Mason, I forgot the respect 
due tomamma. ‘ You are jealous,’’ I cried; 
‘*you know you are.” 

Mamma did not speak, but left the room, 
and I have felt extremely uncomfortable ever 
since. Oh, dear! why are they constantly 
talking against Mrs. Mason, whom I love so 
much ? 


January 11th. 

Well, I declare, I have been out a whole 
month and a half, and I am on the go the 
whole time. It is nothing but balls, parties, 
promenades, operas,.and so forth. Christmas 
holidays are fairly over, and we are just com- 
fortably settled in the new year. Of course I 
received a number of presents. Mr. Morton 
gave me an elegant copy of Shakspeare, and 
he comes in and reads to us on our quiet eve- 
nings. Charlie, poor fellow, I often think of 
him, wandering far away, and it makes me 
feel a little sad; and then the disappointment 
he will have when he comes home, poor fel- 
low. Well, he sent me his miniature, in a 
most beautiful case. How handsome he looks! 
But Mrs. Mason laughed heartily at the idea 
of him thinking that I cared for it; and then 
I laughed too; though I must confess I felt 
more like crying for the poor fellow. 

I am heartily disgusted with morning visits. 
One does not hear a single original idea ex- 
pressed. We dress up in our newest, finest, 
and most fashionable clothes—I suppose to 
outshine other people, and attract the envy of 
all—and go in our carriage to see people that 
one does not care two pins or a button about, 
only it’s fashionable to visit them. The talk 
is of style, fashion, beaux, and scandal; then, 
as a relief, the babies of the establishment are 
shown off; or, if there happen to be none, an 
extra amount of scandal is talked, a few more 
characters most charitably discussed, then it is 
time to go. I do not see why one cannot visit 
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people one likes, wear what clothes they 
please, go at any hour that suits one, talk of 
what one pleases, and not have the same set 
of phrases by heart to repeat. But mamma 
and Mrs. Mason say it is impossible; that such 
a thing is unheard of, except among common 
people. Well, for the romance of the thing, 
I should like to live among common people 
awhile, to see how they do manage. 

I do not like shopping excursions any better 
than morning calls. It was exceedingly wea- 
risome the other day, when mamma, Mrs. Ma- 
son, Evie, Frank, and myself, all dressed 
‘‘ within an inch of our lives,’’ started out in 
the carriage, on one of these expeditions. It 
was nothing but rushing into this store, turn- 
ing over silks, laces, velvets, keeping every- 
body running after you, then rushing out 
again, without buying a cent’s worth. This 
state of things was kept up until I was pro- 
voked with both Mrs. Mason and mamma; and 
to cap all, they went into A. B. C.’s great jew- 
elry store, to look at a set of diamonds. I was 
half frantic with Evie and Frank; they would 
seize hold of everything; so I took them off 
to buy sugar-plums. Whom should I meet 
coming out of the store but Mr. Morton? Sol 
stored Evie and Frank away in the carriage, 
with a parcel of ‘‘ goodies,’’ and, leaving them 
to their own enjoyment, went off with Mr. 
Morton. 

‘* Well, Miss Nellie,’’? he said, ‘‘I suppose 
you have become quite used to fashionable 
life by this time; how do you like it?” 

‘Oh, delightfull’’ I exclaimed; ‘‘I shall 
never tire of it.’’ 

‘*Never!’’ said Mr. Morton, smiling; ‘‘that 
is a long word; but you are young and full 
of hope, and are pleased with the novelty ; 
but I give you a year to tire of it.”’ 

‘* Now, Mr. Morton,’’ I answered, ‘‘I could 
not exist without it; what could I do at school? 
There were one’s lessons to occupy one; but 
now there would be nothing to do; and be- 
sides, it is very agreeable.’’ 

Mr. Morton did not speak for several min- 
utes. At length hesaid: ‘‘ Do you think God 
placed us here to live in this butterfly sort of 
way ’—not living, only killing time. Ailling 
time! there is something dreadful to me in the 
idea. Miss Nellie, this world is a temporary 
abiding place, and fashionable people forget 
there is another world than this.’’ 

‘*Mr. Morton,’’ I asked, ‘“‘do you think it 
is sinful to be fashionable ?’’ 

‘*Miss Nellie,’? answered he, ‘‘ we are all 
placed in certain stations, and given certain 





privileges, by Providence, and should we not 
show our gratitude to Heaven by using our 
blessings, and not abusing them? We can en- 
joy our worldly possessions, without living for 
them, making them our God, and worshipping 
them. Oh,’’ he continued, ‘‘how much better 
and happier would the world be if people, that 
have the power and means, would only have 
the inclination to set about reforming it.’’ 

‘*But you have not tcld me yet if you 
thought it wrong to be fashionable,’’ I asked. 

**Nellie,’”? he answered, smiling upon me, 
‘you are such a child; but I will tell you 
some time, if you really want to know.” 

‘“That I do,’’ I exclaimed; ‘*‘ but how like 
you talk to Mary Lansing; she says that fash- 
ionable life is all hollow, and that those who 
go most into it with heart and soul, do so to 
hide some black dog of a sorrow that is for- 
ever sitting upon their hearts.’’ 

Mr. Morton’s eyes flashed and his cheek 
paled, why I do not know; and he answered, 
sadly, ‘“‘It is true; but the surest way of send- 
ing the black dog away, is to forsake fashion- 
able life.’’ 

‘* Here comes Mary,”’ I said, as she and Mr. 
Wheating passed. 

Mr. Morton turned to look after her, and 
when I next addressed him he answered ab- 
sently, and I noticed his cheek was flushed. 
I suppose he wanted to find out if Mary had 
any care on her heart. I fancy sometimes that 
she has, for she is so despondent. 

‘Is it not a pity ?’’ I said; “‘ they say that 
Mary is engaged to Mr. Wheating.” 

*“*God forbid!’? he exclaimed, hurriedly ; 
then, with a smile which seemed very strange, 
he said, ‘‘ He is not fit to tread the earth with 
her.”’ 

I laughed. ‘‘ Why, Mr. Morton,’’ I exclaim- 
ed, ‘fone would think you in love.”’ 

His face became very pale, but he looked at 
me so tenderly. ‘‘ Nellie,’ he said, ‘‘do you 
think that ?”’ 

I blushed and looked down, and I heard him 
mutter— 

**<«Tnconstancy, thy name is woman.’ ”’ 

Now, I do wonder if he imagines that I am 
inconstant to , and that is the reason he 
will not brinlliteers to a crisis atonce. He 
knows that I have Charlie’s miniature, and 
that he writes to me. By the by, Charlie 


does write such dear, sweet, beautiful letters 
to me, that I almost wish I loved him. 
fellow! I must turn him off directly. 
‘*Well,’’ said I, turning to Mr. Morton, *‘you 
and Mary are very much alike in your ideas 
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and opinions ; perhaps you were designed for 
each other; for Charlie Temple says (I wanted 
to make him a little jealous) every one has a 
kindred spirit.”’ 
‘* Perhaps so,’’ answered Mr. Morton coldly. 
That was an admirable hit; how he took it! 
But I wonder what he meant by those strange 





words, half muttered, half spoken? ‘There 
is many a truthful word spoken in jest.”’ 

We had a delightful walk, met the whole 
world, and reached home just as the carriage 
drove up with mamma and Mrs. Mason. 


(Conclusion next month.) 





HOW TO MAKE 


Mrs. Exuis, in her admirable remarks on the 
character of young females, says truly, that 
most young women of respectable parentage 
and education believe that they love virtue 
and hate vice. But have they clearly ascer- 
tained what virtue and vice are? Have they 
examined the meaning of these two important 
words by the light of the world, or by the 
light of Divine truth? Have they listened to 
the plausible reasoning of what is called soci- 
ety—where things are often spoken of by false 
names, and where vulgar vice is distinguished 
from that which is sanctioned by good breed- 
ing? or have they gone directly to the eternal 
and immutable principles of good and evil, as 
explained in the Bible, which they profess to 
believe? Have they by this test tried all their 
favorite habits, their sweet weaknesses, their 
darling idols? and have they been willing to 
abide the result of this test; to love whatever 
approaches that standard of moral excellence, 
and to renounce whatever is offensive to the 
pure eye of Omniscience? Now, when we re- 
flect that all this must be done before we can 
safely give ourselves up either to love or hate, 
we shall probably cease to think that our great 
duty is so easily performed. 

There is, perhaps, no subject on which young 
women are apt to make so many and such 
fatal mistakes as in the regulation of their 
emotions of attraction and repulsion; and 
chiefly for this reason, because there is a pop- 
ular notion prevailing amongst them, that it 
is exceedingly becoming to act from the im- 
pulse of the moment; to be what they call 
‘the creatures of feeling ;’’ or, imother words, 
to exclude the high attribute of Feason from 
those very emotions which are given them, 
especially to serve the most exalted purposes. 
“It is a cold philosophy,’’ they say, ‘‘ to cal- 
culate before you feel ;’’ and thus they choose 
to act from impulse rather than from principle. 

In order to make the best use of time, we 
must lay out beforehand the exact amount 
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proportioned to every occupation in which we 
expect to engage. Casualties will perpetually 
occur demanding an additional allowance, and 
something must consequently be given up in 
exchange ; but still our calculations may gen- 
erally be made with a degree of certainty which 
leaves no excuse for our being habitually at a 
loss what to do. Accustom yourself every 
morning to say what you are intending to do; 
and every night, with equal faithfulness, to 
say what you have actually done during the 
day. If you find any material difference be- 
tween what you have intended and what you 
have achieved, try to proportion them better, 
and the next day, either lay out for yourself, 
or, what is far better, endeavor to accomplish 
more. 

You should always be able to say what you 
are doing, and not merely what you are going 
todo. ‘‘Iam going to be so busy—I am go- 
ing to get to my work—I am going to prepare 
for my journey—I am going to learn Latin—I 
am going to visit a poor neighbor.”’ These, 
and ten thousand other “‘ goings,’’ with the ad- 
dition of the word ‘‘just’’ before them, are 
words which form a network of delusions by 
which hundreds of well-intentioned young 
persons are completely entangled. ‘‘Iam just 
going to do this or that good work,’’ sounds so 
much like “I am really doing it,’’ that the con- 
science is satisfied for the moment; yet how 
vast is the difference between these two ex- 
pressions when habit has fixed them upon the 
character! To the same class of persons who 
habitually say, ‘‘I am going,’’ rather than “I 
am doing,’’ belong those who seldom know 
what they really are about; who, coming into 
a room for a particular purpose, and finding a 
book there by chance, open it, and sit down 
to read for half an hour or an hour, believing 
all the while that they are going to do the 
thing they first intended ; or who, setting out 
to walk for the benefit of their health, drop in 
upon a pleasant acquaintance by the way, still 
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thinking they are going to walk, until the 
time for doing so has expired, when they re- 
turn home, with cold feet and aching heads, 
half fancying that they have really walked, 
and disappointed that exercise has produced 
no better effect. 

Young persons are often beguiled into the 
dangerous habit of being a little too late, by 
the apparent unimportance of each particular 
transgression of the kind during the season 
of youth. If, for instance, they are a little 
too late for breakfast, the matron of the family 
commences operations without them, and they 
can easily gain time upon some of the senior 
members. At the dinner hour it is the same. 
They have only to calculate upon a few impa- 
tient words and a few angry looks; and it is 
not the least unfavorable feature of their case, 
that to such looks and words they become so 
accustomed as scarcely to heed them, nor is it 
often that they bring any more serious conse- 
quences upon themselves by their delay, be- 
cause the young are generally so kindly assist- 
ed and cared for by their friends, that by a 
long, and patient, and often-repeated process 
of helping, urging, and entreating, they are, 
for the most part, got ready for every import- 
ant occasion, or, in other words, are seldom 
left behind. , 

The cleverness of the hand, though almost 
entirely neglected in modern education, except 
as relates to practice on the keys of the piano, 
is a qualification which, while it takes nothing 
away from the charm of feminine delicacy, 





imparts the additional charm of perpetual 
cheerfulness, added to a capability of general 
usefulness, and a consequent readiness for ac- 
tion whenever occasion may require our ser- 
vices. If I were asked which of the three 
qualities—cleverness, learning, or knowledge 
—was most valuable in a woman, and sup- 
posing all to have an equal accompaniment of 
good sense, good feeling, and good principle, 
I believe I should answer in favor of the first, 
provided the situation of the woman was in 
the middle rank of life, and she could not 
enjoy more than one of these valuable recom- 
mendations. In order to convey a more cor- 
rect idea of my meaning when I speak. of 
cleverness, I will simply add, that a woman 
possessed of this qualification is seldom at a 
loss what to do; seldom gives wrong orders ; 
seldom mistakes the right means of producing 
the end she desires; seldom spoils, or wastes, 
or mismanages the works she undertakes ; 
never hurries to and fro ina state of confu- 
sion, not knowing what is best to be done 
first; and never yields to her own feelings, so 
as to incapacitate her from the service of 
others, at any critical moment when her as- 
sistance may be most needed. Nor are her 
recommendations only of a negative kind. 
Her habitual self-possession is a positive good; 
her coolness, her promptitude, her power to 
adapt herself to circumstances, all give worth 
and dignity to her character in the estimation 
of others, while they afford peace and satis- 
faction to her own mind. 





THE WEDDING-GIFT. 


BY HELEN HAMILTOR. 


J’ai pris pour moi la tombe, et te laisse le jour 
J’expire. Le sort te venge.—Victor Huco. 


In the south of France, almost within sha- 
dow of the Pyrenees, stood the old chateau 
d’Essars. Built in the days of feudal power 
and of feudal warfare, its frowning turrets, 
narrow windows, and walls of preternatural 
thickness combined to render it a gloomy and 
prison-like abode. No less sombre was the 
aspect presented by the interior. Long lines 
of family portraits frowned grimly from the 
walls; and faded tapestry hangings, massive 
and antiquated furniture, and rusty armor, 
formed the principal decorations of the lofty 
and ill-lighted apartments. 

In the month of April, i6—, two persons 
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were seated in one of the small turret cham- 
bers of the chateau. It had been fitted up in 
the style of the day with much care and some 
taste. Hangings of crimson damask clothed 
the walls, paintings hung here and there, and 
the furniture, with the exception of a large 
cabinet of carved ebony, was new and care- 
fully arranged. Against the heavily carved 
mantelpiece leaned the Marquis d’Essars, a 
handsome, but dark and saturnine-looking 
man of about forty years of age, wearing a 
plain riding-suit of dark cloth without lace or 
embroidery. His large and gloomy eyes were 
fixed upon his companion, a young girl scarce 
eighteen, who sat gazing listlessly at the blaz- 
ing fire. Never before had the grim walls of 
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the chateau d’Essars frowned upon so fair a 
vision. The glowing firelight shone upon a 
face possessing, in the highest degree, that 
peculiar and piquant charm which, though 
deeply felt, is indescribable. Eyes of a rich 
chestnut-brown, with a restless and mocking 
gleam in their sunny depths; a little mouth, 
curved, rosy, and prominent; a complexion 
like a day in early spring, half snow, half sun- 
shine, and a profusion of wavy dark hair 
escaping in picturesque disorder from her 
small plumed riding-hat, combined to form a 
picture of rare and winning beauty. A closely 
fitting riding-dress of dark gray cloth defined 
to advantage the outlines of her slight, grace- 
ful, and elastic form, and ruffles of delicate 
Mechlin lace shaded the small hands, which 
lay, clasped and listless, in her lap. 

A few days before, Leonie de Thonnerins 
had given her unwilling hand to the Marquis 
d’Essars. The daughter of a noble but im- 
poverished house, she had been destined to a 
convent from her birth, a fate from which her 
unwelcome suitor had rescued her. Leonie 
would have much preferred the veil to becom- 
ing the wife of the gloomy widower, whom 
report accused of having hurried his first wife 
to the grave, by ill usage if by nothing worse ; 
but parental authority was absolute in France 
in those days, and at the time our story opens 
the Marquis had just arrived with his bride at 
his ancestral chateau. 

After a long interval, D’Essars broke silence. 

** Leonie.”’ 

His young wife started and turned towards 
him. From the gleaming depths of her dark 
eyes flashed forth a look, half of defiance, half 
of fear. The Marquis bent over her and took 
her reluctant hand. 

‘Leonie, you do not love me.”’ 

‘You knew that when you married me, 
monsieur,’’ was the cold, half scornful reply. 

A strange expression of pity crossed his 
sombre features. 

‘*Poor child !’’ he muttered, dropping her 
hand and turning away, ‘‘ why did she ever 
cross my path? why did the indomitable will 
of the D’Essars bid me win her? Was not one 
enough ?”’ 

He came again to her side, and sat down. 

** Leonie,’”’ he said, ‘‘ look above you.”’ 

She looked up. Over the mantelpiece hung, 
dimly revealed by the firelight, a portrait once 
radiant with the hues of life and beauty, now 
faded and discolored with damp and dust. It 
represented a young girl in the dress of some 
five years previous, fair and delicate, with soft 





azure eyes and tresses of a pale golden hue, 
It was a youthful, but not a joyous-looking 
face. The blue eyes had no sparkle, the tint- 
less lips no smile, and an expression, sweet 
indeed, but unutterably sad, rested upon the 
wan but lovely features. 

‘*Such was my first wife, Adele de Villeraye. 
You may have heard the report that I killed 
her, if not by poison, by harsh treatment; 
but the tale is false. It was a marriage of 
convenience on both sides. I never loved her, 
and she—she was the broken-hearted and 
spectral being that portrait represents on her 
wedding-day, and already smitten with con- 
sumption, the hereditary malady of her family. 
And yet—and yet—”’ 

M. d’Essars paused. His glance wandered 
to the portrait, and then rested upon the fair 
face of his young wife, turned towards him 
with an absorbed and earnest expression of 
interest. 

‘*Leonie,”’ he said at length, ‘‘I love you, 
and I have sworn to render you happy. Will 
you trust me?’’ 

She hesitated for an instant, then, extend- 
ing her hand, said in a low, tremulous tone, 
JT will try.’’ 

He pressed her hand to his lips, and then, 
rising, he unlocked the ebony cabinet, and 
drew from a secret drawer a small box of 
wrought tortoise-shell. ‘‘Leonie,’”’ he said, 
returning to her side, ‘‘I have here a wedding- 
gift for you. It is locked. Do not attempt to 
open it; but if you ever find that I am ren- 
dering your life unhappy by my conduct (for 
I well know that I am of a violent and jealous 
disposition), send me this box, and you will 
find it a talisman that will restore you to hap- 
piness. Will you promise to do this ?’’ 

‘*T promise,’’ said the wondering girl, and 
M. d@’Essars, placing the box in her hand, 
withdrew. 

Left alone, Leonie examined her wedding- 
gift with some curiosity, but there was very 
little to be learned from its exterior. It was 
prettily and elaborately inlaid with gold, and 
a lining, seemingly of gilt metal, hindered the 
eye from penetrating the mysteries of its inte- 
rior. She replaced it in the cabinet, and soon 
forgot that it was in existence. 

Time passed on, not unpleasantly to the 
young bride, who found much to please and 
amuse herin her new abode. Her husband, 
who continued unvaryingly kind and tender 
in his manner, was unwearied in relating to 
her legends connected with the old family por- 
traits, or in ransacking the library for volumes 
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suited to her taste. He procured a beautiful 
Spanish horse for her, and as she was a grace- 
ful and fearless rider, he took pleasure in 
showing her the noble scenery with which the 
surrounding country abounded. She soon lost 
her dread of him, and learned to feel for him 
an affection which, if not love, was certainly 
something very nearly approaching it. At 
length the season arrived when M. d’Essars, 
by virtue of the office he held in the house- 
hold of Louis XIV., was obliged to return to 
the court, then at Fontainebleau. He left the 
chateau with reluctance, and his habitual 
gloom was deepened when he observed how 
little Leonie seemed to regret their departure. 
It was scarcely natural that a young and beau- 
tiful girl should not rejoice at the prospect of 
beholding the gayest and most splendid court 
in Christendom. But he, thinking only of her 
beauty, and of the profligacy of the court gal- 
lants, felt all his jealous fears revive in full 
force. 

The court of Louis was then at the height 
of its splendor. The king himself was in the 
prime of his youth, and of a personal beauty 
unequalled in its day. Marie Therese, his 
young and newly wedded queen, the queen- 
mother, Anne of Austria, and the lovgly Prin- 
cess Henriette, Madame d’Orleans, had gather- 
ed around them the fairest and the noblest of 
the realm. Madame d’Essars was enrolled 
amongst the household of the queen-mother, 
and, as D’Essars had feared, her introduction, 
possessing as she did the triple charm of youth, 
beauty, and novelty, did not fail to cause some 
sensation. An encomium upon her charms, 
uttered by Louis himself at one of the court 
balls, sufficed at once to render her the fashion, 
and in a short time Leonie found herself the 
object of sufficient flattery and adulation to 
have turned many a wiser head. But she pos- 
sessed a safeguard of which no one knew. Her 
mother had been a truly noble woman, and 
though she had died whilst Leonie was still a 
child, the memory of her counsels and her ex- 
ample still followed her with their purifying 
and protecting influences. Naturally modest 
and reserved, not even her jealous husband 
eould find anything to cavil at in her conduct, 
and for some time, admired as she was, Leonie 
managed to pass untroubled through the try- 
ing ordeals of her position. 

The king was at this time violently ena- 
mored of his fair sister-in-law, Madame Hen- 
riette, and had instituted in her honor a series 
of fetes unrivalled in splendor, and of which 
mythological ballets formed a principal fea- 





ture—ballets in which the king and Madame 
enacted the leading parts. Wearied at last of 
personating the deities of Olympus, the king 
announced his intention of taking the réle of 
Endymion in a forthcoming ballet, founded on 
the story of Diana and the handsome shepherd. 
Though nothing definite was known of the 
other characters, it was generally supposed 
that Madame Henriette would assume the part 
of the divine huntress. The rehearsal had 
not yet commenced when, one morning, the 
queen, Marie Therese, and Madame d’Orleans 
were seated, with the queen-mother, in the 
apartments of the latter. Behind the fauteuil 
of the princess stood two of her jilles d'honneur : 
one the fair, timid, and shrinking Louise de la 
Valliere, as yet undistinguished by the royal 
favor; the other the beautiful, but bold and 
haughty Athenais de Tonnay Charente, after- 
wards the infamous Madame de Montespan. 
Suddenly the doors were thrown open, and 
the king was announced. 

It does not enter into either the plan or the 
limits of this short tale to enter into a deserip- 
tion of the unrivalled personal beauty of Louis 
XIV. Suffice it to say that he was the hand- 
somest man of a court where was assembled 
the flower of the French nobility, and more 
than one cheek flushed, and more than one 
heart throbbed as he entered. He bore in his 
hand a magnificent crescent formed of two 
rows of large diamonds, and, approaching the 
queen, he requested her opinion of it. 

‘*Very beautiful, sire,’? answered Marie 
Therese, coldly, while tears sprang into her 
eyes, for she loved Louis far too well to see 
his attentions lavished on another without 
emotion. 

The superb dark eyes of Madame Henriette 
shot forth a gleam of triumph as the king 
turned towards her. But his eye, in travelling 
round that brilliant circle, fell on Madame 
d’Essars, and rested there. 

Leonie was standing beside the chair of 
Anne of Austria, and replying smilingly to a 
remark addressed to her by another of the 
ladies of the queen. Her dress of violet and 
silver brocade set off to advantage the pure 
yet brilliant tints of her complexion and the 
radiance of her dark and sparkling eyes. Com- 
pared with her youthful and piquant loveli- 
ness, even the royal beauty of Madame Hen- 
riette seemed tame and pass¢, and so Louis 
evidently thought, for, turning from the asto- 
nished princess, he crossed the room and ap- 
proached Madame d’Essars. 

‘‘ Madame,”’ said he, with all the grace and 
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suavity for which he was so pre-eminently 
distinguished, ‘‘the réle of Diana is vacant. 
Will you not honor me by accepting it, and 
with it this ornament ?’’ 

Had a thunderbolt fallen in the midst of the 
royal circle, it could not have created more 
astonishment and consternation. Madame 
Henriette sank back in her fauteuil, pale as 
though about to faint; Anne of Austria frown- 
ed and bit her lip; and Marie Therese, whose 
predominant feeling was that of triumph at 
the discomfiture of Madame, pressed the hand 
of the queen-mother, with a significant glance. 

Blushing and confused, Leonie in vain sought 
for words to express her refusal, for the royal 
request was of course to be considered as a 
command. She looked so lovely in her naive 
and blushing embarrassment, that Louis 
thought he had never before beheld so fair a 
face. 

“* Nay, madame,’’ he said, sinking his voice 
almost to a whisper, ‘‘it is not the king who 
commands, it is Louis who entreais you.” 

The blush fled from her cheek, and left her 
pale as death. Mechanically she bowed her 
head, and Louis, taking her silence for con- 
sent, placed the diamond crescent, with a light 
and skilful touch, amongst the dark braids 
that shaded her snowy forehead. 

A little more than a month had elapsed since 
the scene just described, and once mere Leonie 
sat in the little turret room at the chateau 
d’Essars. Half buried in a large fauteuil, her 
dark eyes encircled with a bluish shade, her 
cheeks pale with weeping, and an expression 
of passionate resentment curving her small, 
resolute-looking mouth, she resembled as lit- 
tle the fair and guileless girl who had there 
pledged her word to trust her happiness to her 
husband, as she did the brilliant court beauty 
who had blushed beneath the smile of the King 
of France. From the hour that Louis placed 
the crescent on her brow her life had been far 
from happy. So signal a mark of favor from 
the monarch aroused all the dormant jealousy 
of her husband’s nature, and, pretexting im- 
portant business which called him to his es- 
tates, he left Fontainebleau abruptly a few 
days after, taking with him his wife. Once 
secluded in the solitude of the chateau, a se- 
ries of scenes commenced in which all the vio- 
lence and jealousy of his nature were shown 
without reserve. Accusations at once the 
vilest and the falsest imaginable, intermingled 
with epithets which even to hear is an insult 
to a woman, were hurled at Leonie, and once 
he even raised his hand to strike her. The 
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spirit of the vielle noblesse checked him, but 
not before the threatened blow had crushed 
the last lingering spark of love in Leonie’s 
bosom. Hers was nospaniel nature. At first 
she bore his taunts and insults in indignant 
silence ; but finally the fiery vehemence of her 
character prevailed, and, strong in conscious 
innocence, she confronted him with flashing 
eye and haughty mien. 

She sat for some time absorbed in thought, 
then, drawing towards her a jewel casket which 
stood on the table before her, she opened it 
and commenced listlessly to turn over its con- 
tents. The diamond crescent was the first 
thing she saw, but she threw it aside with a 
shudder. A small gold crucifix of antique 
workmanship next met her eye, and, drawing 
it from the casket, she pressed it to her lips, 
and burst into an irrepressible passion of tears. 
It had been her mother’s, and a feeling of ago- 
nized longing swept over her to lay her head 
on the gentle breast whereon that crucifix had 
lain, and to be at rest. At this moment the 
door opened, and the Marquis entered the 
room. 

‘In tears, madame !’’ he exclaimed, bitterly ; 
‘““are you weeping for the joys of Fontaine- 
bleau, or for the smiles of its master?’’ 

“TI weep,” answered Leonie, turning on him 
her indignant eyes, ‘‘ for some kindly voice to 
console me in this most miserable life. Let 
me return to the convent where I was educated, 
and from whence you took me; for rather, far 
rather would I become the lowest lay sister of 
the order than remain as I am, your most 
wretched wife.”’ 

‘‘Hypocrisy!’’ sneered D’Essars, with a 
frown, as he turned away. 

‘‘T am weary, oh! how weary of this strife,”’ 
cried Leonie, rising; ‘‘ yet answer me this: 
were I indeed the vile creature you deem me, 
why am I here, your slave now, your victim 
perchance hereafter?’ Why am I not now be- 
side my royal lover, the flattered, titled, and 
honored favorite of the court? D’Essars, well 
you know that, had I loved Louis, I would not 
now be here, the victim of your jealous fury.’’ 

‘“‘And so,’’ he answered, ‘‘ because the king 
chose to tire in a day of what he had won in 
an hour, you would have me believe you spot- 
less. Weil argued, truly !’’ 

Leonie laid her hand on the little gold eru- 
cifix. ‘‘Monsieur d’Essars,’’ she said, in a 
deep low tone, ‘‘once more, and for the last 
time, I assert my innocence. With my hand 
upon my mother’s crucifix, I call on God and 
the Holy Virgin to witness that I never, in 
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thought, word, or deed, was aught but a true 
and faithful wife to you.”’ 

There is something all-convincing in the ac- 
cents of truth. D’Essars looked at the fair 
girl who stood before him, her face irradiated 
with the earnest fervor of her words, and his 
expression softened. Leonie saw it, and sprang 
towards him; but before she reached his side, 
his eye fell on the diamond crescent, which 
still remained onthe table. In an instant the 
old fierceness returned to his look, and he re- 
pelled her violently. 

** Back, wretch!’’ he cried, ‘‘and pray to 
Heaven for forgiveness for your many sins.”’ 

To save herself from falling, Leonie caught 
for support at the ebony cabinet. In the shock, 
the secret drawer flew open in which lay the 
forgotten wedding-gift, the tortoise-shell box. 
In an instant the circumstances under which 
it had been given to her flashed across her 
mind, and she seized it eagerly. 

**You are breaking my heart; you are kill- 
ing me!’’ she cried. ‘Here is the talisman 
which you once said would restore me from 
misery to happiness; let me now prove its 
virtue.”’ 

D’Essars took the box from her hand, and a 
deathlike pallor passed over his features. 
Sinking into a chair, he covered his face with 
his hands, and remained for some moments 
motionless; then rising, still pale but perfectly 
calm, he took up the box and approached his 
astonished wife. e 

**Leonie,’’ he said, solemnly, ‘‘if you are 





guilty, may God forgive you! If not, may he 
forgive me !”’ 

He pressed his lips to her forehead, and then, 
ere she could detain him, quitted the room. 

The remainder of the day was passed by 
Leonie in anxious expectation of her husband’s 
return, as she hoped, from his altered manner, 
that he was on the point of acknowledging the 
injustice of his suspicions. But the day faded 
into twilight, twilight deepened into night, 
and still he did not come. At length, after 
much hesitation, she resolved, even at the 
risk of exciting his anger, to seek him in his 
own apartments, and, taking a light, she ra- 
pidly traversed the corridor and opened the 
door of his dressing-room at once, fearing, 
if she paused to ask for admittance, that it 
might be refused to her. The next moment a 
wild shriek rang through the chatean, startling 
the servants, and causing them to rush in a 
body to their master’s apartment, from whence 
it proceeded. The sight they beheld there 
froze with horror the bravest heart amongst 
them. On the floor lay Leonie in a deathlike 
swoon. A little beyond, M. d’Essars was ex- 
tended upon a couch, cold and dead. The 
tortoise-shell box stood open upon the table, 
containing only a small vial, to the sides of 
which some grains of a grayish powder still 
clung, while beside it lay an open paper, on 
which were written these few words :— 

*“T staked my life against your happiness, 
Leonie, and I have lost.’’ 





THE SUNBEAMS 


As this life is a scene of mingled cloud and 
sunshine, permit me, as a pendant to an arti- 
cle which appeared in a late number of your 
magazine, entitled ‘‘ The Shadows we Cast,”’ 
to offer a few thoughts upon *‘ The Sunbeams 
we Scatter.’’ Dark clouds have indeed set- 
tled upon many a brow, and cast their deep 
shadows ovér many a weary heart, and these 
might at least be gilded, if not dispelled, 
would every human being but resolve to sur- 
round himself with as sunny an atmosphere 
as possible. We all know what a delight it is 
to see a golden beam forcing its way through 
the obscurity after a heavy leaden sky has 
overshadowed us for days; how the heart 
leaps up to welcome it, and how quickly we 
exclaim, ‘“‘ Well, this world is not so dark and 


WE SCATTER. 


dismal a place after all; there is gladness 
mingled with its sorrow, smiles with its weep- 
ing, life with its death.”’ 

Passing the other day along one of the thor- 
oughfares of this thronged metropolis, I ob- 
served a woman seated by the iron railing 
which surrounds a noble mansion. Her sunk- 
en eye and emaciated countenance told a tale 
of want and misery ; but such sights are con- 
tinually before us; sad tales are constantly 
breathed into our ears, and their frequent 
repetition renders the heart in a measure cal- 
lous; yet, as there was something peculiarly 
touching about this poor woman, I stopped a 
moment to watch the effect of her mute plead- 
ing. The quick footsteps moved on; some 
cast a cold look upon the sickly object ; some 
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neither saw nor heeded; while others gave a 
sharp rebuke, which elicited no other reply 
than a silent tear, or a trembling of the ashy 


lip. As I still lingered in the hope of seeing 
some one exhibit a touch of human pity, a 
bright young creature approached, whose 


buoyant step showed clearly that the hand of 
sorrow had never yet been laid upon her; her 
luxurious dress spoke of wealth and indul- 
gence; and her clear blue eye and loving 
glance indicated that an atmosphere of affec- 
tion surrounded her in her happy home. The 
pale suppliant instantly attracted her atten- 
tion, and stopping, she drew from her little 
silken purse the last coin it contained, ex- 
I wish I had some- 


claiming: ‘* Poor soul! 


thing more to give you!’’ ‘‘ Heaven bless 
9) 


your sweet face ! 
the kind word is better than gold.’’ 


was the eager reply—‘‘ but 
And be- 
fore the fair girl could pass on, the woman 
seized her hand and pressed it to her pallid 
lips. A tear bedewed the bright eye; rich 
blocd mantled the fair cheek, as, with a checked 
and subdued step, the young stranger went 
her way; but the ‘‘ Heaven bless your sweet 
face! the kind word is better than gold,’’ 
dwelt in my memory, and I thought that sun- 
beam fellon the right spot, and has brought 
up a flower from the cold, dry soil. 
There was a school examination going on, 
that fearful ordeal before 
young hearts quail, and I passed with th 
crowd into the formidable, prison-like builda- 
ing. The class-rooms were filled with parents, 
friends, and visitors ; at their desks the va- 
rious classes were seated, waiting to be sum- 
moned to their trial. And it was a study to 
look at those young creatures, to read their 
characters, and speculate upon the yet un- 
rolled page of their future destiny ; here the 
uplifted head, the dark, proud eye and man- 
tling cheek spoke of self-reliance and the as- 
surance of success ; there a pale-faced student 
bent anxiously over his books, or gave the 
finishing touches to a theme about to be pre- 
sented ; here the unmistakable look of genius 
gave promise that a quick intuition and a 
ready wit would supply all deficiencies ; and 
there, again, the careless demeanor and merry 
glance betokened a ‘‘ dread of books and love 
of fun,’’ an eager longing to be out upon the 
hill-side, or roaming through the green wood : 
but, mingled in with these, there were pale 
faces, and trembling hands, and hearts nerv- 
ous with doubt and fear. Among the latter 
class, one boy, who sat in a distant part of the 


which so many 


room, had especially attracted my attention. 
Although his eye was intellectual, there was a 
pallor of the cheek, and a nervous tremor 
about him which indicated ill health, and an 
entire want of confidence in himself. As I 
looked with pity at the child, a gentleman, 
with whose peculiarly benevolent expression 
of countenance I had been struck upon first 
entering the room, approached him, saying: 
‘* Are you ready to go forward, my little fel- 
low?’? A tear dimmed the gentle eye of the 
child, as he replied: ‘‘ Ohno, sir! this lesson, 
I do not understand it, and I cannot.’’ A few 
words of judicious explanation, a kind look of 
encouragement, a soft pressure of the hand, 
and the cloud passed away. Presently the 
name of Edwin Wilson was called, when the 
little fellow stepped bravely forward, and, to 
the surprise of all who knew him as a timid 
child, acquitted himself to the entire satisfac- 
tion of his teachers; and the ‘‘ Well done, my 
boy !”? from the principal examiner, called up 
a flush of joy to his pale cheek. He returned 
with a buoyant step to his seat, whispering 
his stranger friend, ‘‘ I shall never forget you, 
sir.”? ‘*Ah!’? I thought, “‘that sunbeam has 
given warmth to a young heart, and will cause 
it to bring forth enduring fruit; that ‘ Well 
done, my boy !’ will be life’s watchword.”’ 


Heavily fell the rain, and wildly swept the 
winds through a narrow street in the ‘* business 
part of the town,’’ as a merchant, closing the 
door of his counting-room, prepared for his 
homeward walk. It was not alone his usual 
daily toil which now had the effect of so de- 
pressing his spirits, and saddening his views 
of life; he had met that day with deep disap- 
pointment and base ingratitude, involving 
heavy pecuniary loss. His plans, his pros- 
pects, his future career, which but the day 
before had seemed all glowing with sunshine, 
now looked dark and dreary; ‘‘the trail of 
the serpent was over them all.’’ And as in his 
homeward path he drew near a church sur- 
rounded by its green burial-place, he felt that 
weariness of spirit and distaste of life with 
which most persons who have passed the 
spring-time of existence are familiar; and, 
leaning on the low wall, as the headstones 
gleamed through the darkness of the night, he 
murmured: ‘There the wicked cease from 
troubling, and the weary are at rest.’”’ Heavy 
was his footstep as he left the spot, and pro- 
ceeded to his own dwelling; there, too, all 
looked dark and cheerless—the windows were 
closed, and no warm ray of light found its way 
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through them to welcome his approach. “ Like 
the rest of the world!’’ he exclaimed—‘“ like 
the rest of the world! nothing to brighten or 
gladden me.”’ Drawing the pass key from 
his pocket, he turned the lock and entered. 
As the sound of his footstep was heard within, 
a bright girl opened the parlor door, and came 
forward to greet him. “Father! dear father!” 
she exclaimed, ‘‘ how wet you are! I have 
been so troubled about you;’’ and pressing 
her warm cheek to his, she drew him into the 
apartment. Everything there told of thought- 
ful affection. An arm-chair was placed ready 
for him by the side of the blazing hearth ; the 
hissing urn stood in its place upon the table, 
where a nicely prepared meal awaited him, 
and the tender tones of a daughter’s voice 
sank to the depths of his weary heart. ‘‘ Mary, 
darling,’’ he said, as a tear dimmed his eye, 
and he leaned his aching head upon her 
shoulder, ‘‘I have had a sad and a weary day 
of it; but there is something to live for yet, 
while I have such a daughter’s love to glad- 
den me!’ ‘Dear father!’? she replied, 
**heed not the storm and tempest without ; 
our own fireside is bright and warm; our own 
hearts honest and true.’’? And sunbeams, bright 
sunbeams poured from Mary’s eyes, causing 
sweet flowers of cheerful hope and trust to 
spring up in her father’s bosom—a soil which 
but a few hours before he had thought would 
never again produce such blooming treasures. 


A group of happy children clustered around 
the chair of Herbert Villiers on his return, 
after a few days of necessary absence from the 
home he loved. The young heir apparent, a 
brave, dark-eyed, but somewhat haughty- 
looking boy, stood at his father’s right hand ; 
the younger born, a blue-eyed, yellow-haired 
darling, adorned with all the elegance a doat- 
ing mother’s taste could devise, had clambered 
to his knee ; two fair girls sat upon cushions 
at his feet, and all shared in turn the father’s 
caresses, laughed at the droll adventures he 
recited, and received with unhesitating confi- 
dence the wonderful tales which his creative 
imagination furnished for their amusement. 
At the other side of the fireplace sat a shrink- 
ing, sensitive, timid-looking child, watching 
the group with eager eyes, but taking no part 
in their conversation. As one of the merry 
peals of laughter ended, the elder of the two 
little sisters turned her head, and observed 
the subdued, sad look of her quiet brother. 
It went to her heart to think that any one 
could feel sorrowful when all around herself 








seemed so bright and sunny; and with an in- 
tuitive insight into the depths of his sensitive 
nature, she quickly saw what string was out 
of tune. Going behind her father’s chair, she 
whispered in his ear: ‘‘ Papa, why do you 
never talk to Wilfred ?’’ A start, and a flush 
of the cheek proved that Emily had clearly 
revealed to the quick eye of her parent the 
wrong which he had long, but unintentionally 
done his child. ‘* Wilfred, my boy! why do 
you not come to share your father’s love ?”” 
The boy’s eye flashed with glad surprise at 
the unwonted words. As he joined the group, 
his sister placed him on the cushion which she 
herself had just left; and while Herbert read 
in the glowing face of his child what untold 
wealth of love had been shut up in his heart, 
he reproached himself severely, and deter- 
mined that never again should his Wilfred 
feel the want of a father’s smile and blessing. 
Little Emily’s thoughtful consideration and 
whispered word had proved warm sunbeams; 
the ice was melted forever, and the pure 
waters leapt up and sparkled in their bright- 


ness. 


The sultry air of a summer afternoon had 
tempted its inmates to throw open the win- 
dows of an apartment where, full in view, a 
fair young girl was seated; her form, slight 
and flexile as the willow, bent languidly for- 
ward; her eye wandered heavily over the 
beautiful landscape which surrounded her 
dwelling; the shadow of grief was upon her 
brow, and, as she touched the instrument 
which stood before her, the notes which she 
drew from it were low and plaintive. Yet 
more sad were the words which fell upon my 
ear, as they were breathed by her rich voice :— 


“Gay laughing voices pass me by, 

And bright and sparkling eyes— 

The fair, the young, the beautiful, 
In all their glory rise ; 

But oh! my heart is far too sad 
To join in that light throng, 

To listen to the voice of mirth, 
Or pleasure’s reckless song. 


‘* More dear to me the loneliness 

Of forest, or of bower, 

Than all the gay and festive scenes 
Of yonder lordly tower ; 

Where the full pulse of joy is taught 
In every breast to bound, 

And the flower-crowned cup of happiness 
From lip to lip goes round 


** Alas! amid the healthful herd 
I’m like a stricken deer ; 
For my parched lip no unsealed fount 
Of gladness is there near: 
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No breeze of heaven with freshness plays 
To cool my burning brow; 

No bow is seen in that dark cloud 
Which stretches o’er me now.” 


‘*Blanche! Blanche! sweet friend!’’ ex- 
claimed a fresh young voice as she concluded— 
‘**this will never do; there is a bow in every 
cloud, and I am quite sure there is one in 
yours, if you will but look upward and see it. 
The sun is sinking in the west, and the eve- 
ning breeze is springing up; get your bonnet 
and gloves, and come with me for a walk.’’ 

Sadly and heavily Blanche closed the.instru- 
ment, and with the habitual submission of the 
weaker to the stronger spirit, left the room in 
order to prepare herself. 

‘*Gather some of those roses, and bring 
them with you, Blanche,’’ said Edith, as her 
friend came forward to join her. It was 
months since her fragile form had bent over 
those rose-bushes, with whose fragrant clus- 
ters she had once delighted to wreathe her 
golden curls ; and now, while she mechanically 
obeyed, a tear dimmed her eye, and she press- 
ed her hand upon her heart as if to keep down 
its swelling. Edith would not seem to notice 
this, but with a buoyant footstep passed on, 
while Blanche, drawing her veil with a trem- 
bling hand, followed her. 

Wishing to discover by what means the 
young Edith purposed to shed sunlight upon 
the spirit of her friend, I quickened my own 
pace and followed them, unobserved. They 
approached one of the cottages with which the 
neighborhood abounded, a low thatched dwell- 
ing, and although wearing now a neglected 
appearance, the porch with its clustering vines, 
and the arrangements of the little garden, indi- 
cated the presence of a refined spirit and deli- 
cate taste. As the young girls entered the 
open door, a low hectic cough was heard, fol- 
lowed by glad words of welcome. Upon a 
couch reclined a creature almost as fair as 
themselves, and in the first dawn of woman- 
hood. The hand of disease which was upon 
her had as yet left no disfiguring marks, but 
had rather given an ethereal appearance to 
features which Nature had evidently cast ina 
mould of classic beauty. In obedience to a 
whisper from Edith, who bore in her hands 
more substantial gifts, Blanche offered the clus- 
tering roses she had gathered. A flush of joy 
lighted up the invalid’s pale face, and she ex- 
claimed :— 

“Oh! thank you, ma’am. I do love flowers, 
and it is so long since I have seen any.’’ Her 
voice sank into a faint. murmur of music— 


‘Bring flowers to the captive’s lonely cell, 
They have tales of the joyous woods to tell, 
Of the free blue streams, and the glowing sky, 
And the bright world shut from his languid eye; 
They will bear him a thought of his sunny hours, 
And a dream of his youth: bring him flowers, fresh flow- 
ers.” 
The countenance of Blanche brightened as 
she felt the joy of giving happiness to another, 
but was soon again clouded by a pang of self- 


-reproach while she thought how many sweet 


roses had budded, and bloomed, and faded 
around her luxurious dwelling, whose beauty 
and fragrance, all unheeded as they had been 
by herself, might have cheered the sick, and 
gladdened the weary-hearted, and adorned the 
homes of the desolate. 

They passed on to another lowly dwelling. 
From the open door proceeded a moaning 
sound, accompanied by the sobs of a child, 
and within the room lay the emaciated form 
of a woman whose spirit seemed just pluming 
its wings for a long, last flight. Beside the 
bed, and concealing his face in its covering, 
stood a boy of six or seven summers, whose 
rounded form and rich curls contrasted strange- 
ly with the worn features and faded locks of 
the mother. 

‘*Elsie,’? whispered the soft voice of Edith, 
**is all peace . 

‘*Oh! ma’am,’’ replied the woman, speak- 
ing with a strong Scotch accent, “‘I have but 
one sorrow—my bairn! my bairn! who will 
care for him when I am gone?’’ 

The convulsed sobbing of the boy gave way 
to an uncontrollable fit of weeping, and Edith 
exclaimed— 

‘Dear Blanche, I cannot provide for him ; 
but you have wealth.”’ 

All the slumbering charity of Blanche’s gen- 
tle nature was awakened by this appeal, and 
she exclaimed with energy— 

‘“‘Fear nothing for your child; he shall be 
mine; I will care for, and rear him with all 
a mother’s love.’’ 

The parting spirit seemed only to have await- 
ed this assurance, for, as the closing lips mur- 
mured, *‘ Now lettest Thou thy servant depart 
in peace,’’ a deeper pallor, yet an expression 
of pure and holy joy, settled upon the lifeless 
features. 

I looked at the face of Blanche. A sacred 
awe, combined With the light of heaven-born 
charity, gave it an almost angelic appearance, 
and I thought, ‘‘ Ah! the rich sunbeams which 
have burst from the bosom of that cloud have 
brought life and gladness to more than one 


heart.’’ 
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Leaving these ministering angels to their neither give nor take away.’’ A sympathy 
work of mercy, I passed on and entered the | which she had learned in sorrow’s school 
' crowded wards of a hospital. Sorrow and seemed to shed its rich balm into every bosom, 
: | sighing, disease and death, surrounded me on | and the sunbeams she scattered around her 
: all sides: the burning brow of fever; the waked into life and joy the hearts where so 
' staring, ghastly wound; the consumptive’s lately shadows had rested, and cheered the 
attenuated form and sharpened features. Sur- spirits pressed down by a weight of care and 
i geons and physicians passed from couch to sorrow. 
couch, giving such relief as their art afforded ; 
but they could not stay the hand of death, or Sunbeams! blessed sunbeams! with your 
minister to the mind diseased. As I stood in | golden light, who would not delight to impart 
the doorway gazing upon this painful scene, | such a treasure to the worn and weary! Go, 
and thinking of the suffering with which the | then; a kind look, a tone of sympathy, a word 
world is filled, a woman, dressed inthe touch- | of tenderness, conjugal and filial love, bro- 
ing garb of a widow, entered the room. Ata | therly and sisterly affection, Christian care 
single glance I saw the effect produced by her | and guidance, all these are given to lessen the 
presence. Many an eye brightened, many a | darkness of this world, to alleviate the sor- 
cheek flushed with pleasure at the sight of her | rows of a smitten race. But as the sunbeams 
sable dress and evidently familiar face, as she come down to us from their glorious Source 
passed from the bedside of one patient to that above, even so, in order that our thoughts of 
of another, her low tones breathing of love, love and deeds of mercy may accomplish their 
her wasted hand pointing upward, and her blessed purpose, they must spring from Chris- 
lips telling of a “‘ peace which the world can | tian faith, and charity divine. 
THE FAMILY DRAWING-MASTER.—NO. XVII. ' 
IN A SERIES OF FAMILIAR CONVERSATIONS. 
PERSPECTIVE. | r 
TRIANGLES. | 
P. What do you say to this triangle, Ion? | 
Do you think you could draw it in perspec- | 
tive? 
| \ | 
A | \ 
Jon. So it is. And if you join the two to- 
gether in this way—look! then you get a 
| paralielogram out of wz. What do you say to 
\ | that? 
Z \ | ~ 
/\ 
Ion. Do you mean make a side view, papa? | / 
P. Yes. / 
Ton. Then I don’t think that I could very | / 
well. | / 
P. You can draw a square in perspective, | \/ 
oan you not? 
Ton. Yes, easily. W. I’ll tell you what you may sey. Say 
\) P. Then it is just as easy to draw the trian- | that a square is a thing—no, a figure—which 


gle. You can see at once if I place it inside 


the square. 

W. There are three triangles in it, for each 
“outside piece” is a triangle—a scalene tri- 
angle. 


consists of a triangle and a parallelogram. 

P. And you may say, too, that you are 
making too much “‘talk.’? Please to pay at- 
tention to my square. Here is a side view, 
which is drawn in perspective. And, now 
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P. Then here is the drawing for you to 
— g ) 
Pes copy. 
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that the square is divided, you may 
see how easy it will be to make a 
side view of the triangle. Who will 
draw it? 








Ion. I will, papa, if you please. 
Will you let me? There! 

















=) 


| I will now turn the view round, so that you 


/ 


may draw the side view of the triangle. Here 
is the drawing of the side view. The point of 
sight is, you see, at the farther end of the 
wall. You had better copy both of these 
drawings very carefully, and when you have 
finished them, you shall draw the house from 
a new position. 


P. That is correct. We will now make a 





drawing with a side view of a triangle in it, | 
for an example. | 
L. We will all remember, papa. | 
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MRS. DAFFODIL BUYS PRESENTS. 


BY VIRGINIA DE FORREST. 


Mrs. S. was seated by the window, deeply 
engaged in the manufacture of a collar for 
George, and I, at her feet, was watching her 
fingers, and chatting with her about matters 
and things, when Mrs. Daffodil came in, and, 
with a face of grave importance, began to ask 
our advice on an interesting subject. 

**Mrs. S.,’’ she said, “if you can talk jest 
as well as not while you’re sewing, I’d like 
to ax you a question or two.”’ 

‘‘T am entirely at your service,’? was the 
ready reply. “Just go out awhile, Annie,”’ 
she added, laughing, *‘Mrs. Daffodil and I 
want to talk secrets.”’ 

“Oh, no! don’t go,’’? said the old lady; 
‘*I’d like to have you here. You see, Mrs. 
S., there ’s a lot of folks up in Babbington 
that ’ll spect me to bring ’em a present, being 
as I’ve been away so long, and I want to ax 
youaboutit. There’s "Squire Hobbins’ ’dopt- 
ed darter, she’s been Ninny’s company ever 
since they was babies; and then there’s her 
beau, he’s a kind of cousin of mine; and 
there ’s the two Potter gals, and their brotlier, 
and the little Dawsons, and the Joneses, they 
was great friends of Ninny’s and Pete’s; and 
there ’s my Daffodil’s great niece’s cousins, 
the Peters,:and their children, and a whole 
lot of folks. Now, you know, there /s so many 
I can’t give a rale handsome thing tv all, and 
if one has better than the others they ’ll be 
mad, and if I don’t take something rale pretty 
from the city they ’ll think I’m mean, and I 
don’t know what on airth is the best way to 
turn.’’ 

“Do you want useful presents, or fancy arti- 
cles ?’’? inquired Mrs. 8S. 

‘‘Both. There ’s Jenny Hobbins, she ’d be 
hopping mad if I gave her anything useful. 
You see, the Squire ’s right well off; and then 
there ’s the Potter gals, they ’re kind of inde- 
pendent, sarcy-like, and they ’d turn up their 
nose at anything fancy. I declare to gracious, 
I feel like a dog under a pump, and I don’t 
know which way to get out of the fix.’’ 

‘‘Annie, can’t you go out with Mrs. Daffodil, 
or’’—this was added in a very sarcastic tone— 
‘*are you so very busy that you can’t spare 
the time ?’’ 


v- 





I expressed my willingness to go whenever 
Mrs. Daffodil wished my services, and, after 
some consultation, we concluded, as the list 
was rather a long one, that there was no time 
to be lost, and it was best to start immediate- 
ly. George was pressed into service as a beau, 
and we started. 

Jenny Hobbins being the person about whom 
Mrs. Daffodil was most anxious, we went first 
to a store for the sale of fancy articles. 

**You see,’’ said Mrs. Daffodil, as we entered 
the store, ‘‘Jenny’s real stuck up since the 
*Squire took her, and I don’t want her a mak- 
ing smearing speeches about what I take her. 
How d’ ye do?”’ she added, as Mr. C., the young 
man, one of the salesmen of the store, came 
up toour party. ‘‘Howd’yedo? Your folks 
all well?’’ 

George asked Mrs. Daffodil if a handsome 
porte-monnaie would not be likely to please 
Miss Hobbins. 

‘‘Lors, no! if it was the Squire, now, he 
drinks Port, but Jenny ’d be ready to eat me 
if I took her any sich thing.’’ 

George explained the nature of the article 
in question. 

‘“Lors! Nowis it? Who’d a dreamt of its 
being nothing but a new-fangled pocket-book ? 
I thought it was a kind of canter for Port wine. 
Now, see here,” she said, opening an exquisite 
little jewel-case of gold and mother-of-pearl 
that stood on the counter, ‘‘ wouldn’t this be 
pretty filled with little tiny tony sugarplums?’’ 

“That is a jewel-case, and I think rather 
more expensive than you want. It is worth 
twenty or thirty dollars.” 

**Do tell! that little bit of a thing!” 

‘How would a cabat do?’’ inquired Mr. C. 

‘*Gracious! I wouldn’t think of taking sich 
a thing; there wouldn’t be room for it among 
my things. I never heard of sich a present 
in my life. Besides, the "Squire keeps a car- 
riage, and she wouldn’t ride in a cab if she 
had it. Ido declare, you ’re the queerest man. 
*Spose I give her the cab, and John Smithers, 
that ’s her beau, the horse for a wedding pre- 
sent!’’ and Mrs. Daffodil laughed heartily at 
this idea. 

Mr. C. looked very much inclined to join in 
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the laugh, but restrained himself, while George 
selected a very pretty cabat and handed it to 
the old lady. 

‘*Lors! ain’t this a rale nice work-box bag, 
all full of things too, scissors, and bodkins, 
and all? Wouldn’t this be nice for one of the 
Potter gals? It’s a deal too handy for Jenny.”’ 

‘*That is a cabat,’’ said George; ‘‘it is a 
new article, and a new word.’’ 

“It is just the thing for Sue Potter,’’ said 
Mrs. Daffodil. The cabat was put aside for 
her, and again Miss Hobbins’ gift was dis- 
cussed. 

** Suppose you purchase a shell comb for the 
other Miss Potter,’’? said I; ‘‘that is useful 
and ornamental too.”’ 

‘Land! I shouldn’t think it would be very 
pretty. Ann Potter ’s got lots o’ shells her 
father brought home. He’s a sea-captin, and 
goes off gallivanting to the South Indies and 
West Sea Islands, and Chinese India, and 
Sandwiches, and Meditation Sea, and Hindoos, 
and Cuba Rico, and Chili Brazil, and all sorts 
of places, and brings home lots o’ things, cu- 
r’est things, shells, and feather flowers, and 
feather birds, and if she wanted a shell comb, 
why she’s nothing on airth to do but just 
make it.’’ 

“Perhaps some of these biscuit articles 
would please her,’”’ said George; ‘‘some of 
them are very pretty: here is a butter-boat. 
Biscuit and butter,’’ he added, looking at me 
for applause. 

** Biscuit and butter. Why she can have 
that any day; besides, biscuits would get aw- 
ful stale before I got home; and as for their 
being made into different things, why she 
makes gingerbread horses and men, and Scotch 
cake houses, and batter-cakes in diamonds, 
and poundcake hearts and rounds, and she 
could make biscuit butter-boats easy if she 
wanted to. Wouldn’t this be pretty for Jen- 
ny, Mr. George?’’ and she pointed to a china 
cigar-stand, very elaborately ornamented. 

** Does she smoke ?’’ inquired George. 

** Smoke ?”’ ? 

‘Yes; smoke cigars. That is a cigar-stand. 
How would a pair of flower-jars do baad 

‘Too useful; she wouldn’t like it. Besides, 
they keep their flour in a bucket. Land! I 
wish I could find just what I want. See here, 
Miss Annie, ain’t this a pretty little dressing- 
ease? wouldn’t it be nice for Ann Potter?’’ 

I took the case. It contained two razors, a 
shaving-brush, a box of shaving-soap, a shav- 
ing-glass, and other arrangements for a gen- 
tleman’s comfort. Unwilling to wound the 





old lady’s feelings, I showed her the contents, 
and proposed her buying it for Jenny’s beau. 

‘*Yes,’’ was the ready reply, ‘‘it ’s jest the 
very thing for John, he’s not a bit stuck up, 
and I know he ’!I like it.”’ 

So twe on our list were provided for. Still, 
Jenny had no present selected for her, and 
Mrs. Daffodil evidently had that most at heart. 

**We have some beautiful statuettes for 
etagéres,’’ said Mr. C., seeing her perplexity. 

‘“*For what? A—a—she hain’t got none, I 
know. S’posing I buy one of them little gra- 
ven images.’’ 

‘*These are the statuettes I spoke of,’’ said 
Mr. C. 

‘‘Lors, them ’s little gals and boys and men 
and women making up to each other. Jest 
look, George, at that man giving the gal a 
bucket. Jest for all the world like you and—”’ 

“ Yes,’’ said George, hastily; ‘‘look at this 
one, a little girl with a basket of flowers on 
her head. It has such a pretty rosewood 
stand, and a glass shade too, and Mr. C. will 
pack it for you, so as to prevent its being 
broken.”’ 

‘That ’ll do first rate. Now let ’s go some- 
where else. How soon can you pack that, 
young man?”’ 

**We will send it to you if you will leave 
your address, madam,’’ said Mr. C. 

It was some time before Mrs. Daffodil would 
consent to have her property trusted to other 
hands. 

‘‘Would you pay for ’em?’’ she asked of 
George in an audible whisper. 

** Certainly !”’ 

*¢ Think he ’ll be certain to send ’em if I do?’’ 

** Certainly |’ 

So they were paid for, and Mrs. D. left the 
store, followed by George and me. 

‘‘ Now, George,’”’ she said, stopping in the 
street, ‘‘I think Joe Potter would like a book ; 
he ’s powerful fond o’ reading. Ain’t there no 
bookstore handy ?’’ 

‘“‘One within a few steps. This way ;’ 
George marshalled the way, with Mrs. D. lean- 


> and 


ing on his arm. 

‘What kind of reading does he prefer ?’’ 
said George, as we stood at the counter turn- 
ing over the leaves of an annual. ‘ Here are 
religious, light, humorous, grave, gay, theo- 
logical, biographical—all kinds of books. Is 
he bent on serious subjects ?’’ 

‘‘Lors, he ain’t bent no way, he’s as straight 
as a poker. Now let’s see: he’s very fond 
of readin’ about great men and women, George, 
Napoleon, and Julia Cesar, and Father Matthew 
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Jackson, and Andrew Washington, and Gene- 
ral Webster, and all them sort of folks.’’ 

** Biographical ?’’ 

Lor’, no! but lives like you know. I 
thought Biblegracal works was about the Bi- 
ble. Now, George, you ’re a young man, and 
you know ’bout the sort of books young chaps 
like. Won’t you pick out one?’’ 

While George was making a selection, Mrs. 
Daffodil and I were turning over the leaves of 
a catalogue. Suddenly she cried— 

“* Well, I do declare to gracious! if that 
don’t beat all.”’ 

** What is it ?’’ I inquired. 

** Why, fashion plates for niggers !’’ 

*¢ What ?’’ 

‘* Fashion plates for niggers. I’1l read it to 
Lady's Magazine, witha 





you: ‘Just out! 
steel plate and a colored fashion plate!’ Steel 
plates must be real cold things to put vittals 
on; but to have a plate, a fashion one, pur- 
pose for niggers, that does beat all nater!’’ 

The salesman beat a rapid retreat up the 
store, and I was taken with a severe spell of 
coughing. I explained that a plate meant an 
engraving. 

**Oh! a picture to show the new fashions ; 
but lors, I shouldn’t think they ’d bother to 
have one purpose for niggers. I should think 
what ’s good enough for white folks would do 
for them.”’ 

George came towards us at that moment 
with a life of Webster, one of Washington, 
and one of Napoleon, for Mrs. Daffodil to se- 
lect from. She turned over the leaves in a 
pitiable state of indecision. 

**T *)L tell you what,’? she exclaimed sud- 
denly, ‘‘I’ll take one for Joe and one for each 
of the little Dawsons ; they ’re both boys.”’ 

Leaving our address to have the books sent, 
we again passed into the street. George walked 
on a moment in deep thought, and then said: 
“Thave it! We ’ll goto an auction room.”’ 
And with our cordial approval he turned up a 
street, down another, passed a corner, and 
into the room. 

‘Going, going, going!’’ were the words ut- 
tered, in a loud voice, as we entered the 
room. 

“Oh! we aint going, we’ve jest come!”’ said 
the old lady, in a voice loud enough to attract 
many curious glances from the group collected 
around the auctioneer. 


**Gone!”’ 

Who??? said Mrs. Daffodil, looking first at 
the door, and then at the windows. ‘‘ Who’s 
gone?’ 





‘Listen to that man,’’ said George, “the 
one in the desk, he’s selling the goods.”’ 

‘** Ladies and gentlemen,’’ said the auction- 
eer, ‘‘here’s lot 2247—fine gold studs, thre: 
studs of fine gold, worth two dollars apiece. 
Now, gentlemen, who bids for these studs ?’’ 

‘** Half a dollar,’’ said George. 

** Where ’s that lunatic ?’’ said the auction- 
eer, looking around. ‘‘ Half adollar!’’ 

‘‘And an eighth,’’ said a voice. 

“* Five-eighths—fine gold studs—come, gen- 
tlemen, make a bid.”’ 

** Seventy-five !’’ said another voice. 

‘* Seventy-five! Fine gold studs. Can’t be 
bought at any private sale under two dollars 
apiece. Come, gentlemen.’’ 

The bids ran up to a dollar and a half. 

“Come, gentlemen, these are worth more 
than that. A dollar and a half—and a half— 
and a half—going. Going, gentlemen, for a 
dollar and a half. Going, going, going—gone !”’ 

Mrs. Daffodil had listened with her mouth 
open, her eyes distended to twice their natu- 
ral size, and an expression of vacant astonish- 
ment. 

‘* Well, I declare! I never did hear a man 
talk so fast in all my life. What’s he saying 
now ?’’ 

A pair of razors were up for sale. The aue- 
tioneer was eloquent in praise of their steel, 
finish, and beauty. 

‘*Come, gentlemen, this is a frightful sacri- 
fice at two dollars. Come, bid!’’ 

At that instant he fixed his eyes on Mrs. 
Daffodil, who nodded, saying— 

‘* How d’ye do ?”’ 

‘And an eighth,’’ cried the auctioneer, tak- 


ing it for a bid—‘‘ and an eighth, and an eighth. 
” 





Going, going, gone! to Mrs. 

‘Mrs. Daffodil,’’? she said, in reply to his 
inquiring glance. 

George and I were convulsed with laughing. 

‘““What are you going to do with them?”’ 
George inquired. 

‘* With what ?’’ 

‘*With your razors you ’ve just purchased.” 

‘*] purchased them? No, I didn’t! What 
on airth“vould I do with razors? I never said 
a word about them.’’ 

‘* But you nodded to the auctioneer.’’ 

“No, I didn’t! I nodded to the man up 
there ’cause he looked at me ; and then, didn’t 
you hear him ax my name ?’’ 

“To ascertain who had bought the goods. 
It ’s no matter,’’ he added, seeing the old la- 
dy’s distress; ‘I was just going to bid when 
I saw you doing it for me. I'll take the ra- 
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zors.’’ And in a low tone he explained the 
whole mistake to Mrs. Daffodil. 

It was amusing, after that, to mark the rigid 
erectness of the old lady’s head, who held it 
as if she feared it would nod without her will 
or consent, and she involuntarily tied her bon- 
net-strings and scarf tighter, to keep her head 
in its proper position. 

**Just see them breastpins; ain’t they pret- 
ty?’’ said Mrs. Daffodil, looking with admiring 
eyes at a card with two cameos on it, then in 
the auctioneer’s hand. ‘I should like to buy 
them, now, they ’d be so pretty, one for Sarah 
Peters and one for Ann Potter; but I ’spects 
they ’re powerful dear.”’ 

** Shall I bid for them ?’’ said George. ‘‘ How 
much would you like to give? Speak quickly, 
or they ‘ll be gone.”’ 

** Yes, buy ’em.’? And she hastily named 
the price she would like to give for them. 
George bid against a tall grim-looking man, 
who finally went beyond Mrs. D.’s price, and 
gained the pins. Another lot of two were put 
up, and this time George was more successful. 

‘““My! ain’t there a lot o’ pretty things 
here ?’’ said Mrs. Daffodil, as we walked about 
the room. ‘‘I’d like to buy these two little 
china images for Kate Jones; she’s fond o’ 
them sort o’ things.’’ 

‘**Shall I put them up ?”’ said George. 

** Put them up where ?”’ 

**Give them to the auctioneer, and run the 
risk of their being knocked down to some one 
else.’? 

**Knocked down! Lor! if there’s any dan- 
ger of their being knocked down, you ’d better 
let ’em alone; it would smash ’em all to no- 
thing to knock ’em down, and then you know 
they might make us pay for ’em.”’ 

Again George explained his terms. 
Daffodil looked at him affectionately. 

“You ’re a dear good boy to be so kind to 
an old woman’s mistakes,”’ she said; ‘‘ they ’re 
mighty queer sometimes.’’ 

‘* How many more presents must you buy ?”’ 
George inquired. 

‘‘Let’ssee! I’ve got for Jenny, and John, 
and Sue Potter, and one of them pins for Ann; 
so there’s the two gals and Joe, them’s all 
the Potters; and the books is for the little 
Dawsons, and Sarah Peters; and now there’s 
Jane and Jim Peters, and the two Joneses, 
Will and Kate. Here’s a real pretty chiny 
dog would do for Will.”’ 

‘“*A paper weight,’’ said George; ‘it is a 
very pretty one, too. I will put it up.” 

** Lot 3322!’’ said the auctioneer—“‘ a hand- 


Mrs. 











some china paper-weight. Gentlemen, your 
bids !” 

** Seventy-five cents!” said George. 

“Seventy-five cents! Why, that’s cheat- 
ing in the first degree. It couldn’t be bought 
for three dollars !’’ 

“‘Don’t cheat him,’’ whispered Mrs. Daffo- 
dil; ‘‘I wouldn’t do that for the world.”’ 

‘* Never fear,’’ said George. ‘‘ You see the 
bids are running up.’’ 


‘*Bids! Biddys do you mean? I don’t see 
none nowhere! Where are they running up 
to?’ 


**Gone !”’ 

George gave his name, and claimed ths 
paper-weight. 

**Come, we are getting on famously,’’ he 
said; ‘‘now there are only Kate Jones and 
the little Peters! Is there no Mr. Peters, Mrs. 
Daffodil ?”’ 

“Gracious! Yes, I clean forgot him! 
see he’s just one of them sort o’ men that is 
allers under his wife’s thumb, and nobody 
never thinks of him; they allers calls him 
Sarah Peters, good man, ’cause you see he jest 
ain’t no ’count ’long side o’ her. I mind the 
time once she went out to a party to Mrs. 
Joneses, and Mrs. Jones says she to her when 
she come in, ‘Sarah, I am so sorry, I clear 
forgot to ask Mr. Peters.’ ‘Never mind,’ says 
she; ‘folks mostly forget him if I don’t hint 
at it, when they asks me.’ Now what shall 
we get for him, George? ’Sposing we buy him 
a set of them little gold shirt buttons, though 
like as not Sarah would take ’em for Jim. 
She ’s powerful fond of Jim, and he’s ’bout as 
plagued a boy as you’d see in a day’s walk, 
always up to some badness or other.’’ 

** Suppose we buy a set for Jim, too,’’ said 
George ; ‘“‘ and so have two more off our list.’’ 

The auctioneer’s voice sounded in our ears 
again at that instant— 

‘Three fine gold studs, gentlemen !”’ 

‘That ’s the ticket,’’ said George. 

‘“No, it ’s the buttons he has, not tickets,’’ 
said Mrs. Daffodil. ‘‘Do go buy ’em for me, 
George.”’ 

George secured two sets of studs. 

‘Now, look here at these boxes of little 
bottles. What on airth are they for, medi- 
cine ?”? 

*« Perfume—Cologne, or Bay Rum,” said J, 
using the two names I thought she would be 
most familiar with. ‘‘They are for the bureau, 
to put scents in to use for the handkerchief.’ 

**T shouldn’t think rum would be good to 
Let ’s buy these two, and that ‘ll 
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smell of. 
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end my folks. They ’ll do first rate for Kate 
and Jane.”’ 

The boxes were put up, and George pur- 
chased them. 

** Now, Mrs. Daffodil, come into the count- 
ing-room, and we’ll pay for all these, and 
give our address for them to be sent to us.”’ 

Mrs. Daffodil listened attentively while the 
clerk named over the different articles and 
their prices. 

** One set of studs, $2 
$2 50. 

** Why, they ’re jest exactly alike,’’ said the 
old lady. 

**Yes; but the bids run up higher on one 
than on the other.”’ 

“Land! Well, I never did see sich a queer 
way of doing shopping in all my life. You 


ae 
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5. One set of studs, 


never know where you are. Jest think! Two 
prices for the same things. And then the—’’ 
‘*Two toilet perfume stands—”’ 
‘* Them ain’t mine,’’ said Mrs. Daffodil. ‘‘I 





THE ART 


One of the first inquiries which ought to be 
made in selecting a dress is, whether it is suit- 
ed to the complexion and character of the per- 
son who intends to wear it. 

It is evident that a dress of the same cha- 
racter is not equally suitable to every indivi- 
dual, but that a certain relation is necessary 
between the character of the wearer and the 
color of the garment. ‘The same color which 
would be beautiful in the dress of a prince 
would be ridiculous in that of a peasant. We 
expect gay colors in the dress of youth, and 
sober and temperate colors in that of age. We 
feel a propriety in the cheerful colors of a mar- 
riage, and in the melavcholy coloring of mourn- 
ing. There is a propriety of relation also 
between the colors that distinguish the dress 
of certain situations and these situations them- 
selves, which we never see violated without 
some degree of pain.’’ To these judicious re- 
marks it is unnecessary to add. The subject 
for our consideration, therefore, is confined to 
the selection of colors in reference to the com- 
plexion, and the mode of their adaptation, 
whether as acting by contrast or by relation. 

There are in nature only three primary co- 
lors, yellow, red, and blue; and all the hues, 
tints, and shades, of which colors are suscep- 
tible, arise from the combination of these in 
various proportions. 


| 
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never bought any sich thing. Oh! the little 
bottle boxes. Lor, I know now !”’ 

Our address was given to the clerk, and, 
thoroughly fatigued with our morning’s ex- 
cursion, we went home. 

‘* Well, Mrs. Daffodil, did these young peo- 
ple take good care of you?’’ said Mrs. §S.; 
‘*and how many presents did you buy ?’’ 

“Got ’em all, Mrs. 8S. Got a statute for 
Jenny Dobson, and a little thing full of toling 
things for John, aud two camel breastpins for 
Ann Potter and Sarah Peters, and six shirt 
buttons for Mr. Peters and Jim, and a life of 
George Bonapart, and one of James Washing- 
ton, and one of Captain Webster for the Daw- 
sons and Joe Potter, and a thing for Sue Pot- 
ter, a work-box bag, a—a cable I think it is, 
and a little chiny dog, a paper folder for Will 
Jones, and some bottles for fuming for Kate 
Jones and Jane Peters, and—and—. Well, 
that’s all!’ 


ek 


OF DRESS. 


We are thus led to a principle of the sim- 
plest application in Selecting such colors as 
will best suit the complexion. Having deter- 
mined to which of these primary colors the 
complexion bears the greatest affinity, or which 
predominates, we are at once enabled to pro- 
nounce which of them will harmonize with it, 
or which will offend by the ill-accommodated 
contrast. 

It will, however, be necessary, before pro- 
ceeding farther, te point out the various com- 
binations into which these colors enter, and 
thus enable us more easily to trace their rela- 
tions to each other. 

From the combination of the primary colors 
arise what are called the secondary ; orange, 
which is composed of yellow and red—purple, 
which is composed of red and blue—and green, 
composed of vellow and blue—in certain pro- 
portions, which it is unnecessary here to point 
out. These are called the accidental or con- 
trasting colors to the primaries; the orange 
contrasting with the blue, the purple with the 
yellow, and the green with the red. 

In the same manner, from the combination 
of these secondaries arise the tertiaries, which 
are also three in number; olive, from the mix- 
ture of purple and green—citron, from green 
and orange—and russet, from orange and pur- 
ple. These tertiaries stand in the same rela- 
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tion to the secondaries that the secondaries do 
to the primaries; olive to orange, citron to 
purple, and russet to green. Out of the com- 
bination of the tertiaries arise an incalculable 
gradation of colors, such as brown, maroon, 
slate, ete. 

Besides this contrast or opposition, there is 
also a harmony existing between all such co- 
lors as have something in common: thus, 
either yellow or red harmonizes with orange, 
because each enters into its composition; pur- 
ple in the same manner harmonizes with red 
or blue; and so on with the other combina- 
tions. 

From what has been said, it will be evident 
that each of the primitive colors is contrasted 
by its opposite or their combinations, and 
may be harmonized by the secondary into the 
composition of which it enters: thus, blue is 
contrasted by orange, and is harmonized by 
purple ; yellow is contrasted by purple, a com- 
pound of the other two primaries, and is har- 
monized by orange and green. 

In the same manner, purple, one of the 
secondaries, harmonizes with either red or 
Liue, of which it is composed, and contrasts 
with yellow, the remaining primary color. 
The same remarks apply to all the other co- 
lors. We may merely observe, in passing, 
that, like every other color, purple has vari- 
ous hues, each of which is distinguished by a 
particular name, such as lilac, peach-blossom, 
etc. ; all of which, with a very slight know- 
ledge of colors, can be easily traced to their 
constituents. 

The practical application of these remarks 
appears to be so simple that it is unnecessary 
to dwell on them at great length. One ortwo 
observations on the management of complex- 
ions in which there is a deficiency or a surplus 
of color may, however, be useful. 

When the face is red, so much so, we mean, 
as to be objectionable, the unpleasant effect 
may be remedied, or at all events very much 
lessened, by the use of a dress in which that 
color predominates, the comparative brilliancy 
and mass of color in the dress serving to re- 
lieve and soften down that of the complexion. 
The use of a blue or green dress will, on the 
contrary, aggravate the evil, and should be 
shunned. 

If yellow prevails in the complexion, the 
same treatment is applicable, using articles of 
dress in which this color predominates. Asa 
general principle, it may be observed that the 
intensity of all color is merely comparative. 
Two complexions, for instance, in which the 
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same degree of yellow tinge exists, will, to 
general observation, appear very different, if 
the one is brought in contrast with purple, 
while to the other is opposed orange, etc. 

These observations will suffice for the adapt- 
ation of colors to complexions which possess 
any peculiarity of tint. Some faces, however, 
are so pale as to be utterly devoid of sufficient 
distinctiveness of character as regards color, 
so that none of these remarks, nor the infer- 
ences derivable from them, apply. On com- 
plexions of this description, a few more words 
may therefore be necessary. 

When the complexion is pale, the application 
of colors acting by contrast is apt to produce 
unpleasing effects, each removing the colors 
to which it bears most affinity, and thus bring- 
ing the others more prominently into view; 
to such complexions, white and black offer 
the best resources. Addison, speaking of the 
hoods, which formed a peculiar feature in the 
dress of the ladies of his day, says: ‘‘The 
palest features look the most agreeable in 
white sarcenet; a face which is overflushed 
appears to advantage in the deepest scarlet : 
and a dark complexion is not a little alleviated 
by a black hood. In short,’’ he continues 
speaking of his friend, Will Honeycomb, “he 
is for losing the color of the face in that of the 
hood; as a fire burns dimly, and a candle goes 
half out, in the light of the sun. ‘This,’ says 
Will, ‘your Ovid himself has hinted where he 
treats of these matters, when he tells us that 
the blue water-nymphs are dressed in sky- 
colored garments; and that Aurora, who al- 
ways appears in the light of the rising sun, is 
robed in saffron.’ ” 

When, however, the eyebrows and eyes are 
dark and fine, and give character to the face, 
their effect will be heightened by the use of 
white. 

‘*To brunettes,’? says a French writer, ‘‘a 
deep yellow hat, a dress of unbleached cam- 
bric, in short, all possible shades of yellow 
from dark yellow to straw color, are perfectly 
suited. Yellow flowers among their dark locks, 
indeed, render them almost charming. To a 
fair girl, on the contrary, such a headdress 
would impart an almost livid appearance. 
Such is the power of contrast !’’ 

When the complexion is fair and delicate, it 
is necessary to see that the opposition of co- 
lors is not too powerful, and thus, by the con- 
trast, completely blanched. Dark features, on 
the contrary, not only admit, but require dark 
colors. 

When the color is transmitted to the face by 
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reflection, as, for instance, by the lining of a 
bonnet, care must be taken that the transmit- 
ting surface does not come too prominently 
into view, and thus serve as a contrast instead 
of a reflector. For this reason, the fronts of 
bonnets which serve this purpose should be 
confined, not wide and open as if to invite the 
comparison. 

The application of colors to the countenance 
by reflection is so difficult, and the effect so 
liable to be destroyed by the light in which 
the individual may be placed, that it is always 
safer and more satisfactory to produce the de- 
sired effect by the use of colors acting by rela- 
tion or by contrast. 

Mr. Alison, in his work on Taste, has some 
remarks on beauty in relation to the color of 
dress, which deserve a wider circulation than 
is to be looked for in the pages of a philoso- 
phical essay. 

‘*It may be observed,’’ he remarks, ‘‘ that 
no dress is beautiful in which there is not 
some leading or predominant color displayed ; 
or in which, if I may use the expression, there 
is not some unity of coloring. A dress in 
which different colors were employed in equal 
quantities, in which one half of the body was 
distinguished by one color, and the other by 
another, or, in which each particular limb was 
differently colored, would be ridiculous instead 
of being beautiful. It is in this way, accord- 
ingly, that mountebanks are dressed; and it 
never fails to produce the effect that is intend- 
ed by it, to excite the ridicule of the common 
people. 

** No dress is ever remarked as beautiful in 
which the prevailing color has not some pleas- 
ing or affecting expression. There are a vari- 
ety of colors which are chosen for common 
apparel which have no character of expression 
in themselves, and which are chosen for no 
other reason but because they are convenient 
for the peculiar occupations or amusements 
in which we are engaged. Such dress accord- 
ingly has no beauty ; when we say that itisa 
useful or a convenient color, we give it all the 
approbation that it is entitled to. There are, 
en the contrary, a variety of colors Which are 
expressive from peculiar associations, which 
are either gay, or delicate, or rich, or grave, 
or melancholy. It is always such colors that 
are chosen for what is properly called dress, 
or for that species of apparel in which some- 
thing more than mere convenience is intended. 
When we speak of such dress, accordingly, we 
generally describe its beauty by its character— 
by its being delicate, or rich, or gay, or mag- 








nificent—or, in other words, by its being dis- 
tinguished by some pleasing or affecting ex- 
pression ; we should feel an equal impropriety 
in any person choosing the color of ornamental 
dress on account of its convenience, as in 
choosing the color of his common apparel be- 
cause it was gay, or delicate, or splendid. 

** Besides all this,’’ he continues, after in- 
troducing the remarks on the relation between 
the color of the dress and the character of the 
wearer, or the situation in which he is placed, 
which we have introduced at the beginning of 
this article, ‘‘there is a relation of a still more 
delicate kind between the color of the dress 
and the form of the person who wears it, 
which, however little attended to, is one of 
the most important articles in the composition 
of dress, and which is never observed or vio- 
lated without either increasing or diminishing 
the beauty of the person it distinguishes. As 
the general beauty of dress depends upon the 
predominant color being distinguished by some 
pleasing or interesting expression, so the beau- 
ty of dress in any particular situation or cha- 
racter depends upon this expression being 
suited to that particular character or situation. 

*“*No dress is ever considered as beautiful 
in which the composition of the inferior colors 
is not adapted to the peculiar expression of the 
prevailing color. The mere accumulation of 
different colors, without any regard to the gen- 
eral color of the dress, every one knows to be 
proverbially expressive of ignorance and vul- 
garity. To suit these colors, on the other 
hand, to the prevailing color, is considered as 
the great criterion of taste in this kind of com- 
position. If you inquire, accordingly, why, 
in any particular case, such colors are not 
suited to the dress, you will be told that they 
are either too glaring, too solemn, too gay, or 
too delicate, for the predominant color; in 
other words, that they do not accord with the 
expression of the dress, and that on this ac- 
count the composition is not beautiful. When- 
ever, in speaking of dress, it is said that colors 
either suit or do not suit, what is meant or 
felt, I believe, is that their expressions either 
agree or do not agree. 

‘‘It is upon the same account that different 
colors in dress admit of very different degrees 
of variety in the composition of the subordi- 
nate colors. Rich colors admit of little vari- 
ety ; grave or melancholy colors of less. De- 
licate colors admit more of contrast than of 
variety. Gay or cheerful colors demand a 
great proportion of variety. In all these cases 
the proportion which is beautiful is that which 
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accords with the peculiar nature of the emo- 
tion that the predominant color excites. Strong 
emotions, and emotions which border upon 
pain, require uniformity in their objects. Rich 
or magnificent, or mournful dresses require, 
therefore, a great proportion of uniformity in 
the composition of the coloring. Weak emo- 
tions require to be supported and enlivened. 





Dresses of a gentle or delicate character are, 
therefore, best illustrated by contrast. Emo- 
tions which belong to pleasure demand variety 
in their objects. Dresses of a gay @haracter 
admit, therefore, of a greater proportion of 
variety in their coloring than any of the 
others.’’ 





MARGARET’S HOME 


A HOUSEHOLD TALE. 


BY ALICE B. 


HAVEN. 


(Continued from page 237.) 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Wepwyespar, the day before Christmas, had 
arrived, and there was no more time for delay 
in making the purchases that were to pass 
from friend to friend as tokens of good-will 
that evening. It was no use to wait for the 
weather any longer; the storm, commencing 
on Monday night, had increased in violence 
through Tuesday, and now the steady down- 
pour was what every one might have expected, 
but did not. In doleful contrast to the gayety 
of the night before, Miss Adelaide Long arrived 
at Churchill & Choate’s with trailing muddy 
garments, and a hoarse cold, to which her 
daily companions attributed her special ill 
humor. : 

But Margaret alone could understand the 
conscience ill at ease, the restless fear of dis- 
covery, which appeared in her fretful manner 
and sareastic tones. Her own heart was heavy 
enough, but she thanked God that it had not 
the barbed arrow of conscious guilt. She had 
begun to find that 

“The sting of falsehood loses half its pain, 

If our hearts bear witness we are true.” 
Still it was hard, in the momentary pauses of 
that busy day, to recollect all that was before 
her. While others anticipated the gifts of 
the evening and the holiday to-morrow, she 
thought only of going from these familiar scenes 
to return to them no more; of meeting Mr. 
Choate’s suspicious look and cold acceptance of 
the resignation of her post ; of going away, per- 
haps, without a word of farewell from the kind 
friend whose approval she courted, to brave 


* Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1858, by Alice B. Haven, in the elerk’s office of the District 
Court of the United States, in and for the Eastern District 
of Penusylvania. 








her father’s disappointment, his wife’s wrath, 
and Susie’s innocent questionings when she 
told them what she had done, but could give 
no reason why. What was to become of them, 
or herself, she could not see; but when these 
misgivings came, she met the tempter, who 
would still hold her in this daily bondage, with 
an old saying she had often heard from her 
mother’s lips: ‘‘Man’s extremity is God’s op- 
portunity.”’ 

Fortunately, there was little leisure in the 
day’s incessant whirl; as Mrs. Parker had 
said, ‘‘everybody one knew was out.’’ It 
was amusing enough, for one who was care free, 
to watch the meetings and greetings of friends 
who exchanged shrugs and “‘ horrors!’’ on the 
weather, comments on the different establish- 
ments in which they had encountered each 
other previously, and inquiries as to suecess 
in some all important search. 

Every one was ‘“‘tired to death,’ ‘‘ worried 
out of their lives,’ and ‘‘ready to drop;’’ yet, 
withal, they seemed to be in excellent spirits, 
with plenty of money, or an unlimited carte- 
blanche as to bills. They greeted each other 
with ‘‘Merry Christmas,’’ as if the day had 
already come, and disappeared to make room 
for other eager shoppers, who queried, @nd 
bargained, and abused the weather in turn. 
It was so dark by four in the afternoon 
that the gas was lighted, and still the crowd 
poured in and out without diminution. ~ Mr. 
Choate, too busy to survey the throng— al- 
though he had two special assistants—listened 
with inward content and satisfaction to the 
ring of coin and the shouts of ‘“‘cash.”’ It 
was a music that his soul delighted in. Miss 
Choate, whose department included table and 
piano-covers — favorite holiday gifts among 
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practical people—was also forced to attend to 
her own share of the business, and let the 
‘*young ladies’’ at the other counters manage 
their affgirs alone. Even Mr. Churchill seemed 
to share in the general excitement, walking 
about restlessly, or watching the sky, as if 
their sales really depended on the weather, 
which, on this day at least, could not influ- 
ence them in the slightest. 

Evening came—Christmas Eve—with all its 
cheerful associations ; with a crowd thronging 
Chestnut Street, not to be disappointed in see- 
ing Kriss Krinkle by any freaks of the weather ; 
with startling peals from door-bells, and mys- 
terious packages, with and without the donor’s 
love or compliments ; shouts and clapping of 
hands from the youngsters as folding-doors 
flew open magically, revealing brilliantly light- 
ed and generously laden Christmas trees— 
smiles and tears to those who stood by and 
watched their joy while they thought of their 
own childhood, or noted the missing links in 
the chain of household love. 

Eight, nine o’clock, and yet the tired feet 
were not released, and the lights shone out 
from Churchill & Choate’s over the wet, slip- 
pery pavement. A long and dreary Christmas 
Eve it had been to Susie; disappointed in her 
anticipation of having the new dress finished, 
and wearing it for the first time to see the 
Christmas decorations, and hear the Christmas 
anthems — for Margaret did not come, and 
though she had been sitting up much of the 
day, she knew she was not strong enough to 
walk so far as the church on the morrow. So 
she turned to her usual reserve, tired of start- 
ing up and listening for her sister’s voice, and 
imagined all sorts of impossible presents for 
both of them, and for their father. She was 
even generous enough to present Mrs. Grant 
with a fabulous silk dress magnificent to be- 
hold, and to fill the boys’ stockings, and shoes 
too—those impracticable shoes, that were 
always missing or tied in ‘‘ hard knots’’—with 
candies, and trumpets, and tin horses. Nor 
wag old Ruth forgotten. Susie pictured Ruth’s 
astonishment when she herself should walk 
in with a bird, a singing canary in a round 
cage, and find that it was really for her; per- 
forming which liberal bestowment, Susie fell 
asleep and wandered off on still more fantastic 
journeys into cloud-land. 

There was a time-honored custom at Church- 


ill & Choate’s—established, one might be sure, 
by the original founder of the house, and not 
by any spasmodic generosity of Mr. Caleb’s. 
At the close of the day’s sales, each person in 
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their employ was summoned to the office and 
received a special gift, ostensibly in return for 
the week’s unusual exertions. The clerks usu- 
ally had the satisfaction of an acceptable ad- 
dition to their month’s salary; the young 
ladies, some article of wearing apparel, select- 
ed, in his day, by the senior Mr. Churchill 
himself, and sure to be serviceable, as well as 
excellent in kind. Of late, the choice had 
devolved on Miss Choate, whose economical 
propensities were held in check by Mr. Lewis, 
who overlooked the distribution. Nine o’clock 
was the signal for this cheerful business to 
commence, and one after another was called, 
and reappeared with smiling or disappointed 
faces, as the case might be. 

Margaret dreaded, yet longed for the sum- 
mons, the signal for her final departure, and 
stood watching the inner door, with nervous 
starts and suddenly failing pulse, whenever she 
imagined the time hadcome. She echoed the 
merry wishes and glad ‘‘ good-nights’’ of those 
who were going, and thought ‘‘it is for the 
last time.’’ The lights were dying out around 
her; the great cloth hangings began to stretch 
gloomily from floor to ceiling; still her name 
had not been called, and while she wondered 
and waited, and saw even the cash boys go in 
before her, it suddenly came into her mind 
that the omission was intentional, a part of 
the disapprobation in which she was held, and 
which waited only definite proof for her dis- 
missal. Her breath came quick and hard at 
the thought, and she started up, yielding to 
the impulse of the moment, to follow and de- 
tain the real aggressor, who had just passed 
by with a light mocking laugh, and accuse her 
face to face. Buta voice seemed ringing in 
her ears, ‘‘ Avenge not yourselves,” and she 
turned, nerved by very hopelessness of the 
moment, to seal her own dismissal. 

Miss Choate now occupied the office-chair, 
before which Margaret had been summoned to 
her brother’s judgment, checking the list of 
names; there were but few remaining who 
had not received their Christmas gift. Mar- 
garet’s was not there. She knew it when she 
appeared before them, and saw the start by 
which her entrance was greeted, quite as well 
as when Miss Choate said, uneasily, looking 
from Mr. Churchill to her brother— 

“I don’t find you here at all, Miss Grant. I 
don’t think J have made the mistake; for I 
know I called the ‘G’s’ regularly, and Mr. 
Churchill made out the list himself.’’ 

Margaret gave him no time for reply. ‘‘I 
did not come for any gift. I should have 
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waited to be sent for. I came to say that I 
leave my situation to-night, to be disposed of 
as you think best. That is all.’? And she 
was gone before Mr. Caleb and his sister had 
recovered from their astonishment, or Mr. 
Churchill, who would have detained her, could 
do so. He followed her to the door, indeed, 
the next moment, with hasty step, but the 
porters were in the store busy with their 
nightly arrangements, and she had passed on 
swiftly to the dressing-room, where were 
voices and laughter. 

Margaret did not wait for any more fare- 
wells; she reached her bonnet and shawl, and 
went out into the night, followed closely by 
Adelaide Long and her lover. They had wait- 
ed and watched for her—she felt that and the 
mockery of their ‘‘Merry Christmas, Miss 
Grant,’’ as they hurried by. Then all feeling 
was absorbed in the utter loneliness of her 
position, shrinking with a woman’s fear from 
the noisy groups of revellers, unsheltered from 
the drenching, driving storm. ‘‘ Always un- 
sheltered, always uncared for,’’ she thought ; 
‘‘it has been so all my life, from the time I 
can remember; always working for others, 
always sacrificed to others. Must I go on so! 
Oh, it is very hard! very bitter! All Thy 
waves and billows have gone over me!’’ It 
was a despairing but not a rebellious cry, and 
the ‘Even so, if it seemeth good in Thy 
sight,’? rose up with true, if not cheerful ac- 
quiescence. 

There were hasty steps behind her, and she 
quickened her own pace. It was later than 
she had ever been abroad before, and the 
streets were full of lawless men, bent on a 
night of riot and excess. 

‘* Margaret !’’ 

Still she hurried on, thinking her own imagi- 
nation mocked her. 

‘*Margaret! One moment! Will you not 
let me take care of you? It is no night for 
you to be out alone !”’ 

She faltered then, with a sudden trembling 
that made her heart stand still. It was not 
the cold, or the drenching shower, but that 
she should be remembered, cared for by him. 
She knew the earnest voice—whose arm had 
thrown a heavy plaid around her—as well as 
when she turned to find Lewis Churchill. 

“You are drenched and shivering with 
cold,” he said; ‘‘ you must not expose your- 
self in this way. Trust me, Margaret, as if I 
were your—brother. Will you not?” 

Trust him? Yes; she had always trusted 


him; and now she stood in beggarly need of 
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some other human strength and comfort. A 
strange content stole over her, and calmed her, 
as she stood leaning on his arm—he bending 
down to shelter her, until the carriage that he 
had signalled from the stand approached, 
and then she was lifted in, and he sprang to 
the seat beside her. She did not make a mo- 
tion of dissent, or even wonder how he knew 
it, when she heard him tell the driver the 
name of the court in which she lived, but 
leaned back, not even caring to have the 
blessed silence broken. 

**So, Margaret, you have given us up to- 
night,’’ he said, as they rolled away from the 
glare of the noisy thoroughfare. ‘I will not 
ask you why; I know you never act without 
good reason. But what if I will not let you 
go? Whatif I hold you here by me always ?’’ 
—and the hand that had sought her own 
grasped it firmly. 

She did not reproach him with wronging 
another by such words; she trusted him, by 
all she knew of his life, that he meant what 
he was saying, honorably and truly, though 
she could not comprehend it, and sat silent as 
before. 

‘* Will you go now, when I tell you that I 
love you as if you were already my own wife? 
Will you be my wife, Margaret ?’’ 

‘* His wife !’? How the words rang in upon 
the stupor that seemed to have fallen on her. 
‘‘His wife!’’ She had never said that, even 
to herself, before ; she had only thought, but 
never as now, how she could have loved him ! 

“Margaret! You will at least tell me 
whether I have offended you ?’’—and he wait- 
ed until she said— 

**Oh no, no!” 

‘“‘T have no right to think that you would 
make me such a precious Christmas gift as the 
right to love and cherish you. But if you 
knew how hard it has been to see you braving 
fatigue and exposure day after day! how 
many ways I have planned of approaching 
you less rashly ! how I dreaded to speak lest 
I should have deceived myself in thinking 
that you would /earn to love me! You can- 
not now—you do not even know me as I am, 
though you have seen me daily for three 
years.” 

‘* But you do not know what you ask for. 
You do not know me !”’ 

“1? Ido, Margaret, better than you think. 
I knew you first in your gentle, dignified wo- 
manhood, with such a face as always calmed 
me—even in pictures when I have found it ; 
and then I watched you to see if I were de- 
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ceived in thinking it was the impress of the 
inner life, of its purity, energy, and loving- 
heartedness that I saw. Forgive me that I 
began the study coldly, when it ended in loving 
what I found !’’ 

“Do you love me?’’ she said, dreamily—as 
if she stayed her feet on the brink of a stream 
she dared not essay to cross. 

“Yes, love you; could any one know how 
you have borne your lot in life, and not love 
you, my patient Margaret! How you have 
held to ‘all things beautiful, and pure, and 
ef good report,’ in the midst of ungenial in- 
fluences—what a daughter you have been— 
what a mother to your little sister! You 
must let me share the task-work now; will 
you not? Will you try to love me, and give 
me time to prove that this is no sudden, pass- 
ing fancy ?’’ 

The unnatural quiet passed away with a 
long, grieving sigh, and, as she felt herself 
drawn towards him, Margaret Jaid her head on 
the heart that pleaded ‘for love’s sake.’’ 
“Oh, Iam so tired of battling on alone—so 
happy !’’—and she lay quite still for a mo- 
ment, as a weary child would rest in the shel- 
ter of loving arms. Then the thoughts of 
Susie’s helplessness, and her father’s lonely, 
companionless life, came with their forbidding 
influence. And Mr. Churchill’s family! she 
could not mar their unbroken happiness by 
such an unwelcome intrusion. It was adream, 
bright as brief; but she must rouse herself 
from it, and do as she had even done before, 
go on her way alone, not wholly cast down, 
since he might have loved her. 

‘“Why do you start away ’—will you not 
rest here, Margaret?—do you not trust me 
yet?” 

** But you do not know’’—and an unworthy 
flush rose to her face, as she remembered the 
obscure street they were so rapidly approach- 
ing. ‘We are not like those you have al- 
ways known; we are very poor and plain, and 
you must not let pity blind you to the reality, 
or make you blush in your own home when 
you think of.mine.’’ 

**T understand all you mean to say.”’ 

“But wait till yon see—that is different.”’ 

** And if then I say ‘come’? I humor your 
faithless scruples, you see. Will you come ?— 
to my home ?—our home ?’’ 

‘“* We are almost there’’—and Margaret lean- 
ed towards the window to escape the pleading 
of her own heart, suing for him with stronger 
pleas than any he could utter. ‘‘ Look out 
and see! Could you hear it said that you had 








stooped to this ?’—could your family know it, 
and not reproach me ?’’ 

He looked out at her bidding. She was 
right ; he had not realized that she had lived 
surrounded by such scenes from her child- 
hood—the low drinking shops—the noisy 
brawlers upon the side-walk—the poor, squalid 
houses—the shouting, and singing, and quar- 
relling that came from within—the miserable 
air of poverty and decay on everything; yet 
it only made him long more earnestly to carry 
her away from all such wretched associations, 
and make her future life so bright and happy 
that she would come to forget that she had 
ever known them. 

‘*My poor Margaret!’’ And he turned away 
to clasp her more closely still. 

She could not deny herself the transient 
shelter, for all that she repeated over to her- 
self, again and again, ‘‘ It must not be.’’ How 
swiftly the still moments flew by! The car- 
riage turned into the narrow court, halted, 
and the farewell had come. 

‘*T must see your father in the morning. 
Yes, Margaret, I shall! and walk with you to 
church. It must be as I say, now. 
you!’’ And he was gone before Mrs. Grant, 
startled by the unusual sound of wheels, had 
reached the door, and unbolted it. 

“La, it’s only you, isit? I thought I heard 
I suppose I must sit up 
No signs of your 


God bless 


a cab, or something. 
till midnight for everybody. 
father yet.’’ 

It was an ungracious and fretful greeting ; 
but the echo of that ‘‘God bless you’’ charmed 
away the discord, and in her own room she 
could try to make the last hour real. Susie’s 
pale, sleeping face reminded her of the un- 
finished task—not task but pleasure, for sleep 
was impossible—and as her needle flew, happy 
thoughts, strange questionings, and bright 
anticipations that would not be driven back, 
floated and mingled in her mind, marked by 
the smiles and blushes, and grave earnest looks 
that passed over the face bent downward to 
her work. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


_ Mr. Grayr had gone out early in the evening 
upon his daily quest, news from the Patent 
Office. Morning and night he made his appear- 
ance at Mr. Cooper’s counting-room, insensible 
to the quizzing of the clerks, and the half sup- 
pressed impatience of their principal at his 
importunity. It was closed when he reached 
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it; the heavy shutters were barred, and the 
door securely fastened for the night. He tried 
the lock, but it did not yield. 

It was a greater disappointment than it 
would have been at any other time; all that 
day he had had a fancy, almost a presenti- 
ment, that the afternoon mail would bring him 
the wished-for intelligence. It was founded, 
doubtless, on Mr. Cooper’s opinion that this 
was the earliest moment they could reasonably 
expect to hear, and his own craving wishes. 
Be that as it may, all chance of knowing the 
truth was cut off for two days at least, for he 
knew there would be no business transacted 
on the morrow. If there had been but one 
night to pass in uncertainty, Mr. Grant would 
have gone gloomily home again, sunk in one 
of his most despondent moods, the natural 
alternation of the excitement in which he 
lived. Two nights? all Christmas day! it was 
impossible. He turned towards the business 
part of the city, walking slowly with unsettled 
purpose; but a sudden thought quickened his 
pace, and altered the course he had taken. 

Naturally shrinking and timid, nothing less 
than the restlessness of the moment could 
have decided him to seek Mr. Cooper at his 
own house. He knew where it was, for he 
had often directed his numberless appeals to 
it—far out in the western part of the city, on 
one of the new squares that were already 
springing up magically in the region known as 
‘‘beyond Broad.’’ He passed through throng- 
ed streets, and squares of luxurious houses, 
but he saw nothing of the gayety which shone 
out everywhere. His whole soul was wrapped 
up in his own quest; nor did it seem unrea- 
sonable or importunate until he had reached 
the house; then he paused before the high 
marble steps, and saw the light pouring out 
of the vestibule door, through the rich lace 
curtains at the drawing-room windows, and 
heard the sound of music and merriment with- 
in. They, in their household joy, little knew 
how the footsteps of an old gray-haired man, 
prematurely old with the strivings and disap- 
pointments of years, faltered at the threshold, 
and paced the flagging back and forth, while 
the storm beat down on his unsheltered head. 
But this he did not feel; he was only trying 
to quell the impulse which had led him the, 
but it conquered even his shrinking, sensitive 
nature, and he ascended the steps at last. 

The back drawing-room of the prosperous 
merchant’s house was a goodly scene: that 
evening. It was only a family party, as befit- 











ted Christmas Eve; but children and grand- 
children were gathered there, and there was 
the glad anticipation of more welcomes when 
the New York train arrived. The grand dis- 
tribution of gifts had already been made, and 
sofa, chairs, and the piano were in a chaos of 
toys, bonbons, and more cumbersome tokens 
for the elders. At the round table, under the 
central light, sat Mrs. Cooper herself, a come- 
ly, digrified lady, whose brown eyes were full 
of quiet joyfulness as she looked around and 
saw all there; not one blank had the year 
made in their great happiness. 

But ‘‘grandmamma’’ was not suffered to 
have a quiet enjoyment; incessant demands 
were made upon her for admiration of work- 
boxes, books, toys and ornaments, by the 
children, and by their proud fathers and mo- 
thers for rapturous commendations of the ju- 
veniles themselves. ‘‘Grandpapa’’ had for- 
gotten his invoices and cargoes, and for this 
night was ‘‘a boy again,’’ sounding famous 
blasts on hunting-horns, and squeaking dolls 
to the hearts’ delight of their fortunate pos- 
sessors. 

In the midst of all this merriment, the door- 
bell sounded, startling all to an instant’s si- 
lence. 

“It ’s the boys!’’ cried Mrs. Cooper; for 
her sons were boys to her still, for all their 
bearded faces. 

But no, the mantel clock checked that hope ; 
it pointed only eight. 

‘*Some more presents! hurrah!’ shouted 
the children, who had already made divers 
journeys to the hall for the welcome packages 
that had presented themselves. 

It was in vain to call ‘‘Come back, Joe— 
wait, Alice—here, Clara’’—the whole merry 
little troop poured out, to find, to their great 
disappointment, ‘‘ only a little old man, who 
wants to see grandpapa.”’ 

*‘On business, he says, sir—only a mo- 
ment,’’ reported the waiter, who by this time 
had made a hearing for himself. 

Mr. Cooper’s unusual hilarity changed into 
afrown. ‘Tell him I’m engaged; I think I 
may have one night in the year to give to my 
family unmolested.’’ 

‘* Did he say what it was?’’ asked Mrs. Coo- 
per with kindly voice, as the man hesitated a 
moment, not liking to convey such a discou- 
raging message to the drenched, weary-looking 
man without. ‘Ask him what he wants; it 
may be some one who needs help,’’ she added, 
as She saw her husband’s movement of dissent; 
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‘tand I could not enjoy my own happy home 
if we turned any one in need away to-night, 
and such a night.”’ 

‘“*His name is Grant,” said the waiter, re- 
appearing, ‘‘and he said you would know.”’ 

‘*Bother!’’ and Mr. Cooper started up with 
a look and tone of still greater annoyance. 
‘‘That man is the plague of my life. No, I 
won’t see him!”’ 

‘*My dear, you don’t know—hadn’t you 
better see? Is it the Mr. Grant who has been 
so persevering about the patent? Oh, do see 
him. I always feel so sorry for him.”’ 

‘*He looks so tired, grandpa; sha’n’t I tell 
him to come in ?’’ said Joe, the namesake and 
pet of his grandfather, boldly. 

Mr. Cooper’s heart smote him, but he did 
not give up his vexation, nevertheless. It 
was the very sympathy he felt for Mr. Grant, 
and his repeated disappointments, which made 
him resent the intrusion. 

‘* Well, show him into the library; I'll be 
there in a moment. Mother, where are my 
letters? I did not mean to break a seal to- 
night; I have not even looked at a post-mark 
for fear of some news that would upset me.’’ 

How magically warm and glittering those 
rooms looked to the lonely man as he drew 
near the library grate, feeling, for the first 
time, that he was drenched tothe skin! One 
glass door stood ajar, and through it he saw 
the brilliant chandeliers, chiming faintly with 
all their rainbow prisms, the shining of mir- 
rors and pictures on the wall, the warmth 
of damask draperies and velvet carpets, the 
bright faces of the children, the happy glances 
of their elders ; and then came into his mind, 
strangely enough at that moment, when he 
was all eagerness for his errand, thoughts of 
Margaret, stately and graceful as any of those 
beautiful women, defrauded by him of hard- 
ly-earned comforts, and Susie, his mother- 
less darling, who had never known a child’s 
light-hearted happiness. He did not mind 
Mr. Cooper’s somewhat ungracious greeting, 
but stood with keen expectancy shining out 
of those strangely lighted eyes, and speaking 
in every line of his worn, sallow face, while 
the post-marks were examined one by one. 

“*Ha!l’’—and Mr. Cooper’s face lighted up 
from its unsympathizing coldness, as he found, 
beneath some magazines and papers, a large 
envelope, with its well-known official seal. 
“I believe we have it, after all; bad news is 
better than none, hey !’"—and he began to 
read. 

The face of the watcher worked convulsive- 








ly ; the suspense seemed stifling him, and he 
passed his hand through his neckcloth to 
loosen it. 

“True as—no—stop! Yes—‘as herein 
specified’—done at last! I congratulate you, 
Mr. Grant; you ’ve carried the day !”’ 

**Oh no, sir! not granted ?’’ 

“Yes, sir!’’ and Mr. Cooper gave the docu- 
ments an emphatic thump. It would have 
been a relief to him to say “‘ By ’? some- 
thing, but Mr. Cooper never gave way to 
profane impulses, however much old habits 
might tempt. He got up from his desk though, 
and shook Mr. Grant’s hand as heartily as if 
he had been his brother. 

‘* Now it ’s come, let me give you a piece of 
advice. It isn’t going to turn out an everlast- 
ing fortune, you know, though it ’3 something. 
Part of the improvement has been anticipated. 
Adams is the man to carry it, and he’s made 
me the offer of $10,000 clear for my third, if in 
come to anything. I’d advise you to make 
the same terms ; he’s a practical man, and he 
can make a better use of it than you or I 
could.”’ 

But Mr. Grant had not followed him through 
the proposition. Mr. Cooper could not under- 
stand the inventor’s triumph at a success not 
only achieved but acknowledged, or the relief 
from absolute want to comparative wealth ; 
neither emotion could be fully shared but by 
Margaret, his own much-enduring, helpful, 
hopeful Margaret. 

“Thank you; I must go. Oh, I thank you 
again for seeing me to-night. Tell them why 
I ventured to call you away ;’’ and he waved 
his hand towards the parlor. ‘* But are you 
sure, sir? Oh, a mistake would kill me 
now !”? 

**Sure—sure as a gun!’’ said Mr. Cooper, 
with more warmth than elegance ; his natural 
satisfaetion at the result being heightened by 
an imaginary feeling of self-sacrifice connected 
with it. ‘* You must have a glass of wine, 
Mr. Grant. Here’s to the patent, and I wish 
you a merry Christmas !’’ 

He stopped to take it, only because he did 
not feel as if he could reach home without it, 
and not a moment longer. Mr. Cooper closed 
the door upon him, and went back in smiling 
contrast to his forced exit. 

** Well, mother, the patent ’s granted. The 
documents happened to be there, as I should 
have seen if I had brought up the letters my- 








| self.’? 
| Really ! I must go and shake hands with 
| him ; oh, I am delighted !’’ and Mrs. Cooper’s 
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benevolent countenance did not belie her 
heart. 

“‘Oh, he’s gone! —off like a shot! —he 
would hardly wait to take a glass of wine, 
though he trembled from head to foot.’’ Mr. 
Cooper rubbed his hands in a glow of self-satis- 
faction. 

‘*Grandpa !’’—it was little Joe, who stood 
and played with the great seals of Mr. Cooper’s 
watch chain—‘‘ain’t you glad now that you 
minded grandma and me, and went to see the 
poor old man?” 


Margaret stood up and shook out the new 
dress, Susie’s one Christmas present. It was 
quite done, even the little bit of lace tacked 
around the neck, and the sister’s eyes already 
saw her little one arrayed in it; but, as she 
stood brushing off the bits of clippings and 
thread, she heard voices, and her own name 
called from below. She did not distinguish 
her father’s; but, ever watchful for him, and 
suddenly remembering his unwonted absence, 
flew down the stairs, impelled by a nameless 
terror of accident or mischance. Mrs. Grant’s 





eyes, heavy with sleep, were distended by 
some startling intelligence she seemed as yet 
scarcely to understand, and her husband totter- 
ed towards Margaret with outstretched arms. 

‘“*Oh, Margaret! it’s mine at last—the pa- 
tent’’—and he burst into tears, sobbing like 
a child. 

Margaret soothed him as she would have 
comforted Susie, while he clung to her as 
helplessly ; smoothing his silvery hair, whit- 
ened so rapidly of late, but asking nothing. 
‘** Poor father! dear father!’ 

“I don’t care for anything, now it has come, 
but you, Margaret. I’ve been so cruel and 
hard-hearted to you and Susie; but you shall 
have it all back again. Oh, Margaret!” 

It was no time to tell him of her own strange 
repayment, and long before she could win him 
to try and sleep ; but when he did so, heavily, 
for he was exhausted in mind and body, she 
stole back to Susie’s bedside, and knelt, until 
the midnight chimes rang out their Christmas 
greeting, with a heart too full even for audible 
thanksgiving. 

(To be continued.) 
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ROSE. 
Among the flowers that present great diffi- 
culties, it is necessary to give the first place 
to the Rose. In Fig. 13 we give three patterns 
for its division into fifty petals, of which six- 
teen of No. 1 are required for the heart, twenty- 
four to thirty-two of No. 2 for the petals which 
surround the heart, while ten of No. 3 serve 
for the buds. 


No & 


Goffermg.—The petals of the heart, No. 1, 
are goffered by folding them, first in two length- 
wise, then by means of the pincers bend back 
the upper side; this process ought, in opening 
the leaf, to produce one side bent forward, and 
the other backward. When the petal is open, 
bend it back a little at the inferior extremity. 
Passing to the twenty-four or thirty-two of No. 
2, these should be creased in the middle by 
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means of the ball tool, then reverse backwards 
very little the two superior extremities, all in 
the same manner. 

The petals of the buds are now to be indent- 
ed in the middle ; then, with the pincers, turn 
back the right side only of the upper edge of 
the petals. 

Construction.—Commence by attaching with 
silk the petals No. 1 round the heart, then 
gum the twenty-four or thirty-two petals of 
No. 2, and place eight to each row. Form 
three or four rows in this way, leaving no space 
between the petals, so as to imitate the natu- 





ral fulness of this flower. It is advisable to 
have a model before you, either natural or 
artificial. You may thus proceed with greater 
facility, and augment the number of petals 
indefinitely. The bract, which has green jag- 
ged leaves, is to be placed on immediately after 
the large petals, and is to be gummed in the 
same manner. Then thread the calyx. 

The petals of the buds are to be constructed 
in the same manner as the preceding, but must 
be gathered more or less closely together, ac- 
cording as you wish them to be more or less 


J 


blown. 


Fig. 14 —convoLvcULvs. 
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CONVOLVULUS. 


This is composed of three petals and a star. 
Each pattern is cut once only, this flower hav- 
ing but one petal. 

Goffering.—Pinch the different patterns at 
every alternate notch. The upper side of No. 
3 only is to be a little bent back. No.1, which 
forms the bud, is to be goffered the same, and 
must then be rolled up and pinched in the fin- 
gers, as you would screw up a curl-paper. 


Construction.—As these flowers are of simple 
| petals, gum them one on the other, then thread 
the calyx, which is a small star. 


Fig. 15.—coRN FLOWER. 
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CORN FLOWER. 


Fig. 15 represents the only pattern required 
for the Corn Flower, of which eight petals 
must be cut. 

Goffering.—Crease the petal at each notch 
with the ball tool, then make each petal half 
trumpet shape. 

Construction.—The construction consists in 
attaching the petals (thus prepared) round 
the heart with rose-colored silk, as we cannot 
represent the natural aspect of the flower un- 
less we copy it faithfully. We terminate with 
the natural calyx of the Corn Flower. They 
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are to be mounted as other flowers, by thread- 
ing with wire, which supports the heart before 
it is papered. 


CAMELLIA. 


Fig. 16 gives four patterns for the Camellia, 
Nos. 1 to 4. There is an additional one for 
the calyx. There should be eight petals of No. 
1, five of No. 2, ten of No. 3, and ten of No. 4. 

Goffering.—The petals of No. 1 are goffered 
as those for the heart of the Rose, by pinching 
them into two folds, and giving them a pinch 
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in the middle of each half of the petal. Nos. 
2, 3, and 4 are indented with the ball tool. 
Construction.—Six of the petals of the Ca- 
mellia are to be attached carefully with silk, 
namely, three of No. 1 for the heart; then add 
eight pistils; then finish with the remaining 
five petals, No. 1; then attach the five petals 
of No. 2, giving them a crease inwards. When 
you come to No. 3, gum them in two rows of 
five each, taking care to place them reversely 
to those of No. 2—that is to say, crease them 
outwardly. No. 4 are then to be gummed in 


Fig. 16.—cCAMELLIA. 
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the same manner in two rows, and creased 
outwardly. Terminate by gumming under- 
neath five of the small green bracts, as repre- 
sented in Fig. 14. 

N. B. Instead of ordinary paper, it is better 
to use, for most flowers, and especially for the 
Camellia, Chinese paper, known by the name 
of papyrus or rice-paper. This paper, so suit- 
able for the representation of some species of 
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flowers, used to be very rare, but is now tu be 
obtained of most stationers. The great advan- 
tage in using it is, that it gives softness and 
transparency to those flowers which naturally 
require it. It is very brittle, and hence diffi- 
cult to use; the best method of procedure is 
to give it its necessary forms while placed be- 
tween two leaves of damp paper. 


FITLY SPOKEN.” 


BY LINA. 


‘Busy, as usual! Well, Kate, I must say 
you are the most industrious young lady in 
the whole circle of my acquaintance ; often as 
I am here, I never find you disengaged; pray, 
have you no leisure hours?”” And Miss Win- 
ters settled herself more comfortably in the 
luxurious fauteuil, turning an inquiring gaze 
upen her friend. 

*““What do you mean by ‘leisure hours,’ 
May?”’ 

‘Oh, times when, having nothing to do, one 
can sit with folded hands, dreaming pleasantly 
of the future, or else inflict one’s self upon a 
friend, as I am even now doing.’’ 


‘* Your presence is never an infliction to me, 
dear May, for, truly, I prize your friendship 
as one of my most valued possessions. But, 
according to your definition, I must admit that 
I am never at leisure; when weary with sew- 
ing, I ever find relaxation with my music, or 
my friends here and there,”’ placing her hand 
upon a sketch-book, and then pointing to a 
well-filled book-case; ‘‘and if these should 
fail to charm, a brisk walk, or short ride, ever 
yields enjoyment.”’ 

‘So, then, when I find Miss Hastings deep 
in the study of Latin, French, or German, I 
am to conclude she is at Jeisure. Now, Kate, 
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what possible pleasure do you find in this 
busy life of yours? Surely you are not obliged 
to devote these bright days to your needle— 
yet I have never yet found your work-basket 
empty.”’ 

**You are right, May, in saying that I am 
not obliged to give so much time to my nee- 
dle; these garments are neither for my own 
nor my brother’s use, but are to clothe the sick 
and poor. Our Father has kindly given me 
the best of health, and a moderate competence. 
I feel it a duty to spend both in doing good, 
so faras lam able. In constant employment 
of mind or body, I find the truest happiness; 
and as I am neither a beauty nor an heiress, 
my time is generally at my own disposal.” 

“While I, May Winters, being both a 
beauty and an heiress, am so beset by flatter- 
ing friends that I have but few hours to call 
iny own.’”’ 

The words were spoken gayly, but Kate’s 
quick glance saw the scornful smile that curved 
the lip and flashed in the eyes of her beautiful 
friend. For a few moments there was deep 
silence in the pleasant chamber; the sunlight 
shimmered through the vine leaves, and lay in 
masses of broken light upon the floor, gilding 
May’s brown curls, and resting lovingly on the 
broad brow and shining hair of sweet Kate 
Hastings. 

The friends seemed lost in thought; but 
while the one was evidently recalling pleasant 
remembrances, May’s shadowed face as plainly 
showed that her meditations were of disagree- 
able things. 

**Dear May, are you child enough to like 
story-telling ?’’ 

Kate’s voice, though sweet and low, caused 
her companion to start from her reverie, and, 
passing her hand over her face, she said slowly: 
‘*A story—yes, anything to drive away dull 
thoughts and bitter memories; but come, sit 
here beside me, and let me help you with your 
sewing, while I listen to your tale.”’ 

“*Years ago, in a far off country village, the 
last rays of the setting sun lingered as though 
loth to depart, in a small chamber, where a 
Christian was going home. There were no 
sounds of woe or mourning, for she had long 
been a patient sufferer, and was now evidently 
rejoicing in the near approach of death. Her 
husband and children were intently listening 
to the voice that soon they would yearn in 
vain to hear. Faint and low it sounded in the 
still room, ‘Do not mourn for me, but with 
perfect love comfort one another. Remember 


how much I have suffered, and be glad that a 














merciful Father has taken me home. Love 
God and his Word; do good to all; and never, 
never forget Him who has ever been my com- 
fortand my stay. Farewell. Meet ime in hea- 
ven.’ The sunbeams’ mission was ended; they 
faded away, and my mother was at rest. 

‘*Time passed swiftly. We three, my father, 
Harry, and myself, lived on in the old home- 
stead. My father was fully occupied wit/a the 
duties of his profession, and sometimes would 
be absent for days together, whilst Harry and 
Iran wild. But we were happy, very happy, 
in our roving, care-free life. 

** A cousin of my father lived with vs, and 
attempted to control our wayward selves ; but 
the hand which had so tenderly guided us was 
gone, and we obstinately refused submisvion 
to any but our father’s will. Cften would 
Harry and I kneel upon the green turf that 
hid the lost one from our eyes, and weep that 
she could come to us nomore. Yet her last 
words of love and counsel were, in my mind 
at least, but a fleeting memcry. 

‘*When I had reached my twelfth year, my 
father thought best to leave our country home 
and establish himself in the city, that his chil- 
dren might have every advantage of education 
that money could procure. Bitter were the 
tears we shed as we bade good-bye to our dear 
old home, and the loved grave that we feared 
would now be forgotten and neglected; and 
many, many times did my brother charge the 
old sexton to keep the rank grass and weeds 
from the grave, and carefully to watch the 
white rose bush and violets, that had ever 
been her favorite flowers. 

“*T will not tell you of my school life; it 
was like that of others, a mixture of pleasant 
and disagreeable things, but always delightful 
to look back upon. In the six years I spent 
at school, I formed many true and valuable 
friendships, your sister’s name, May, standing 
first on my list. 

‘* At eighteen, I became one of the busy oc- 
cupants of the world of fashion, courted by 
many because of my father’s popularity and 
reputed wealth. Night after night found me 
mingling in the gay dance, or an eager listener 
at operas and concerts. My days were passed 
very much as yours now, dear May, in fashion- 
able follies, I enjoying it all, and thinking I 
was happy. 

‘‘My brother was my constant attendant, 
and though he always looked grave, and sel- 
dom joined in the festivities that were becom- 
ing a necessity to me, I never thought to ask 
if he disapproved of them; nor did I think of 
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my father sitting alone, when his weary day 
was past, perhaps longing for his children’s 
society. No, I thought only of my own grati- 
fication, forgetful of the claims of those whose 
home I should have delighted to make the 
happiest place on earth. 

‘*One night I attended a brilliant ball. My 
dress was praised, my taste complimented, and 
every attention that the most insatiable belle 
could desire was lavished upon me; yet I re- 
turned home unhappy, for I had caught these 
words, spoken by one I highly esteemed: ‘A 
butterfly of fashion, she thinks only of self.’ 
The glance that accompanied them told me I 
was the person meant, and in my heart I felt 
they were too true. 

‘‘Long I sat beside my chamber fire, lost in 
thought. At first the present occupied my 
mind; then school-days were revived; and 
then thought went far back to the time when 
I had felt a mother’s hand upon my brow, 
whilst her loving tones soothed my childish 
troubles. 
of her tablets, and my mother’s death-bed was 
before me, and through the mist of years came 
the faint words, ‘ With perfect love comfort one 
another; love God and his Word; do good to 
all; meet me in heaven.’ 

**Oh, why had I ever forgotten them! why 
had I not ever obeyed her last words of love! 
was it too late? Perhaps even yet I could 
turn from the follies of my present life, and 
with His help do better. My heart was aroused 
slumber. Long did I weep and pray 
sins of my past life, seeming now so 
fearfully great, might be forgiven; and when 
morning dawned, it found me searching for 
some words of comfort in that book I had too 
long neglected. 

‘*Gradually I forsook the halls of mirth and 
fashion, passing more of my time with my 
father and brother at home. Neither of them 
noticed the change in my conduct by words; 
but their smiling looks, and the love that 
beamed in their eyes, told me how much they 
enjoyed my companionship, and rejoiced in 
the new life of their Kate. 

‘‘ Some time elapsed before I could find cou- 
rage to talk with Harry; but after many trials 
I succeeded in telling him all my troubles. 
Gently he pointed out my failings in right do- 
ing, showing me how I had thought too much 
of self and my own pleasure, and then, with 
loving words, encouraging me in my timid 
efforts to attain the higher, purer, truer life. 

**Oh, how thankful I am that I awoke then 
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to know myself; for, after one little year of 
such happiness as I had never before experi- 
enced, my dear father left us, and Harry and 
I were alone in the world. My father’s wealth 
had been decreased by some heavy losses, so 
that at his death we found that we should 
have, as I before told you, only a moderate 
competency. It was all we wished, for it per- 
mitted us still to continue our efforts ‘to do 
good to all,’ by denying ourselves some of the 
luxuries to which we had been accustomed. 

‘In carrying out my mother’s wishes, I have 
found the purest happiness; and, dearest, I 
would that I could persuade you to put aside 
the frivolities of the world of pleasure, that 
you might seek the ‘ways of wisdom and of 
truth.’ Surely you would be more content, 
more blest, and if my experience will influence 
you in searching for ‘ the pearl of great price,’ 
this will have been a well-spent hour.”’ 

Tears stood in Kate Hastings’ dark eyes, 
and glittered on the long lashes of her friend, 
while, hand clasped in hand, they kept silence 
for many minutes. But May had found a kind 
aud sympathizing friend, and to her, in fullest 
confidence, the inner life was revealed. Atten- 
tively she listened to Kate’s words of counsel 
and of cheer, and treasured them in her heart 
as jewels beyond value, for they were words 
of wisdom culled from Holy Writ. 

Time passed, and the friends were separated, 
May returning to her home in a more northern 
clime, whilst her friend still pursued her quiet 
life, striving to do good to all. 

**A letter, and for me? from May, I know. 
Do, dear Charlie, give it me, and I will share 
its contents with you.’’ 

‘Ah, is that the only inducement you can 
hold out to tempt me to resign this very dainty 
missive? Well, wifie, I suppose you must 
have it; but I mean to read over your shoul- 
der, for I shall not. be content with only a 
part.”” 

We too, dear readers, will be guilty of the 
great impropriety of peeping over Mrs. How- 
ard’s shoulder; but a very small portion of 
the precious letter will suffice for us. 

‘Thank you, my sweet sister, for your last 
letter, so full of loving words of counsel and 
affection, and so like your own dear self;.it 
made. me recall very distinctly our conversa- 
tions three winters ago, and particularly that 
which followed your long-to-be-remembered 
story. I have tothank you for all my present 
happiness and peace of mind, for well I know, 
so long as I remained the devotee of fashion, 
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Harry never would have made me his wife; 
and though I should live to be a century old, 
Ido not think I should ever cease to thank 





you for those ‘words fitly spoken,’ that, with 
our Father’s blessing, have been the means 
of filling my life with light and love.” 
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THE TRIALS OF AN IRISH HOUSE-SERVANT. 


BY THB AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE TALLOW FAMILY.”’ 


(Concluded from page 221.) 


Wett, by the time Betty got back, after that 
unfortunate dinner, I’d shed a bucketful of 
tears, all alone in the kitchen by meself. Me 
apron was ringing wet wid ’em, let alone my 
hair being all dampened out straight, and my 
eyes as red as cranberries ; for I knew very 
well I should git no references, and wid no 
one to sphake a good word for me, what was 
I to do? I’d found out by this time that 
Ameriky wasn’t a place where ginnies were 
laying around as thick as daisies in a meadow. 
When I thought on my darling boy that I'd, 
parted with under the hawthorn tree in ould 
Ireland, me heart swelled up in me throat in 
a great lump, and just stuck there; so that 
when Betty come in, and asked me what was 
the matter, I couldn’t just sphake for a mo- 
ment or two; and then I burst out a crying 
and laughing together, and told her of the 
mistakes I’d made with tfe cooking. I pre- 
sume I had the histerics, though, as they ’re a 
complaint that ’s monopolized exclusively by 
the mistresses, I suppose I ought to be beg- 
ging their pardons for staling the same. But 
ladies must expeck that their example will 
sometimes be followed by their inferiors, see- 
ing they ’ve all the graces and virchoos com- 
bined, especially such as pashence, good tem- 
per, forbearance, and the golden rule of the 
Bible. 

When I’d explained the accidents of the 
day as well as I could—in ‘‘ broken accents”’ 
the novels have it—but, as I say, in jerks, 
the words coming out like water sputtering 
out ov the nose of a kittle that’s biling too 
hard, what did Betty do but fling herself in a 
chair, and laugh, and laugh? 

**Paith, Nora,’’ said she, ‘‘I’d call that an 
Irish stew, that you got ’em up for dinner! 
Oh, Nora! get out; you’ll be the death of 
me !’’ 

“T’m more afraid I shall be the death of 
meself,’’ I said, as short as pie-crust, for I did 
not relish having fun made of my misfortunes. 

** Not so bad as that,’’ said Betty, in her 
good-natured way. ‘‘Ye’ll never dietill after | 





yer time comes, Nora; sodon’t fret. You ’ve 
heard of providential circumstances ; haven’t 
ye? Well, now, I ’ll just give ye an illustra- 
tion. The family, as I went to see the dining- 
room girl this afternoon, is in want of a washer 
and ironer, and to help about the cooking. 
It’s just the place for you. For, if you take 
my advice, you won’t set yourself up for a 
cook again immejetly ; for it isn’t every place 
you ’ll find a body like me to give you instruc- 
tions gratis.’’ 

“*T know it, and I'll always remember it !’’ 
I sobbed. 

“*Till yees forget it,’? she went on. ‘‘ Now 
I don’t think the mistress will be so hard as 
to deny ye a reference for good washing and 
ironing ; and I’ll take you myself and praise 
you up well. You will not have to put your- 
self forward in the cooking, at the same time 
that you ’ll have a chance to learn by being 
under the orders of the head cook. It’s an 
aristocrackit family, as lives in good style— 
not a mean affair like this, with only two ser- 
vants—and ye ’ll have the opportunity of ac- 
complishin’ yourself, if you use your eyes and 
ears. Besides, there’s a coachman, good- 
looking, with a mustache and gilt buttons, 
and he keeps the fun agoing below stairs ; 
they ’ve jolly times there ! more fun in a day 
than we have in a month. So cheer up, my 
honey. I’ll go and ask the mistress to write 
you a recommendashun, and we ’II go this eve- 
ning to make certain of the place.”’ 

The mistress seemed unwilling to give me a 
character even as a good washer, but she did 
it because she couldn’t very well help it. I 
washed my face, and put myself in trim, and 
we started off in high spirits. 

We was very politely received by the coach- 
man at the basement-door, who bowed as low 
as if we were princesses. ‘‘ Walk in, ladies,”’ 
says he, “‘and make yerselfs comfortable. 
I hope I sees ye well, and as good-looking 
as usual. We’ve a little company in the 
dinin’-room, but wouldn’t objeck to more. 
Miss Mulligan, ye ’re like a hot buckwheat; ye 
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can’t happen along too often. The cook and 
the chambermaid has got their company; but 
faith, now, I shall be better off nor they, for 
I’ve two a piece. But step along into the 
room, and introduce us to yer friend, will ye ?”’ 

So we went in where there was four persons 
setting looking at us, before we got in sight, 
for curiosity to see the new acquaintance ; 
and Betty led the way boldly, and says she, 
‘Ladies and gentlemen, this is my /riend, 
Nora O’Flanigan. She’s but a few weeks over, 
and had the misfortune to lose all her beauti- 
ful clothes and a bag of gold sovereigns on the 
voyage, by having them dropped in the say in 
a storm, so that at present she’s in rather 
depending circumstances ; though every one 
knows as has ever heard of Ireland that the 
O’Flanigans are a highly respectable family, 
and she’s been used to the fat of the land, and 
was obliged to run away to prevent a match 
going off between herself and a rich old barinet 
as wanted her on account of her purty face ; 
and her father, that is her uncle, was willing 
to sell her to him, and she runned away ona 
dark night, with a chist full of linen and sil- 
ver, and a hundred sovereigns as was lost. 
Consequently, of course, she don’t know so 
much about the kitchen as some people; but 
she’s ready and willin’, and I’ve come for to 
sphake a good word for her wid you, cook, to 
get the situation of second cook, and washer 
and ironer, which is much below her position, 
and for which I don’t want her to be snubbed.”’ 
Here she stopped to take breath, and I made 
a courtesy, and the chambermaid made one, 
and the cook nodded her head stately, and 
says she— 

‘‘Happy to make yer acquaintance, Miss 
O'Flanigan. Upon the high recommendashuns 
of my friend, Miss Mulligan, I ’ll venter to try 
ye for awhile. It’s not necessary to present 
yer character to the mistress, as she laves me 
the choosing of my help. But I hope ye’ll 
prove a good ironer, for the mistress has ruf- 
fles enough on her linen to worry yer pashence 
out four days of the seven. They ’ve never 
no considerashun for their domesticks. Can 
you be here in the mornin’ in time to under- 
take the Monday’s wash ?’’ 

‘*T’ll make the exertion,’’ says I. 

‘* Well, then, you can consider yerself en- 
gaged,’’ says she. 

‘* Who ’s she engaged to ?’’ asked the coach- 
man, winkin’ at me in the delightfullest man- 
ner. 

We all giggled but Betty, who evidently 
wasn’t plazed with his looking at me so ad- 











mirably, for he ’d almost as good as asked her 
if she wouldn’t be Mrs. Tomkins. 

‘““She’s engaged to a sweetheart in ould 
Ireland,’’ said she, quickly. 

** Faith, then, it’s broken the hearts of us 
all must be,’’ said Tomkins. 

Howsomever, seeing that Betty looked sober, 
he contrived to get his arm about her waist, 
and got her to laughing and blushing again. 
We had a nice visit, with cakes and wine, and 
plenty of jokes, and then Tompkins seen us 
home. 

**T just told them as good a story as I could 
about ye,” said Betty, when we was in bed; 
“for I just expect that cook, Butterfield, will 
thry to come it over you, for she’s a rale ty- 
rant when she dares; but she’s a great re- 
speck for posishun, and if she thinks you ’ve 
been asked by a barinet, it’ll shut up her 
mouth purty often, when otherwise you’d 
find the length of her tongue. So never say 
nothing to undesave her, and put on as many 
airs as ye can.”’ 

‘Thrust me for that!’’ said I. 

So the next morning I went, bright and 
early, to my new place. I was all day rub- 
bing, nearly, and didn’t get all my clothes out 
of the rinsing-water that day; but they was 
all got out the next morning, and I was ready 
for the ironing. 

The likes of the ruffles, and furbelows, and 
lace as fine as a spider’s web I never seen to 
such an extent before, but I did them all with 
the greatest pains. The linen was as smooth 
as a lying face, and the cook complimented 
me on my crimping. 

It was on a Friday that the chambermaid 
carried up the last lot of fine things, and I’d 
only a few of the towels left, when the bell was 
rung so fierce, I thought the wire wur broke. 

‘You must go,’’ said Mrs. Butterfield, ‘* for 
my hands is in the pound-cake.”’ 

I hadn’t been up-stairs since I was in the 
house, except up the back staircase to my 
bed-room ; so, now, I had some curiosity, and 
went rayther slow through the beautiful halls, 
peeping at things so splendid they took my 
breath away. 

‘This way,’’ said the chambermaid, ap- 
pearing at the top of the stairs, and pointing 
to the mistress’s sitting-room. I followed up, 
and found a lady sitting in an easy chair, ex- 
amining the articles as I had ironed. She 
had a collar in her hand. She had on a corn- 
colored silk dressing-gown, faced back with 
crimson, and streamers of lace on her head. 
At first glance I thought she was young and 
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handsome; but the more I seen of her, the 
older she looked, until I really couldn’t say 
whether she was twenty or forty. Her cheeks 
had a purty color, and her skin was white, 
but when you was clost up to her, it was pow- 
dered, and there was some tracks of crow’s- 
feet around theeyes. She had lots and bush- 
els of shiny black hair, and plenty of rings on 
her white fingers. 

** You ’re the new laundress, are you ?’’ 

She spoke so sharp she scart me. 

**If you please, mum,”’ I stammered. 

‘*Supposing I don’t please, what then? I 
must say Mrs. Butterfield has not been so 
particular as I expected, in allowing a young 
thing like you at the ironing.”’ 

‘* But, mum, I’ve served my time at a Dub- 
lin laundry,’’ said I, looking around to see if 
the chambermaid was listening, for my story 
didn’t agree wid that of the barinet exactly. 

** Do you see this collar ?’’ 

** Yes, mum, I see it.’’ 

I was looking straight at it, and couldn’t 
help seeing it. 

**Do you see this rent you ’ve made in it ?”’ 

Now, all I knew about rents was the trou- 
ble of the cottagers in Ireland when they 
couldn’t pay ’em; so I stared hard at the col- 
lar, not knowing what to say; but I saw a 
little torn place about in the middle, near the 
binding, which had been so when it come 
down, and was evidently made by the wear of 
apin. It might have got a very little bigger 
by washing, but not much I’m sure, for I 
washed it out on the palm of my hand, and 
clapped it softly, as I would a baby’s cheek. 

“It’s my very best French needle-work 
collar, and cost me fifteen dollars, besides the 
Jace that’s about it,’’ she continued; ‘‘and 
here you ’ve ruined it the second time it has 
gone to the wash. The next instant of such 
carelessness you will be dismissed. In the 
mean time, I shall detract three dollars from 
your month’s wages, as a lesson to you.’’ 

I knew it wouldn’t do a bit of good to say I 
didn’t do it, and turned and went out. 

‘*The mean thing!’’ whispered the cham- 
bermaid, as I come by where she stood just 
outside the door, ‘‘ she contrives to get about 
half our wages in that way. She’s awful ex- 
travagant, and when Mr. Brown grumbles, 
she gets part of her pin-money out of us. I 
tell you what it is, we wouldn’t put up with 
it, but we pay her back in her own coin, and 


laugh in oursleeves. If she can get more out - 


of us than we ean out of her, she’s wel- 


come !’’ 











“Och, Biddy, that’s wrong! what ’ll the 
priest say to ye?’’ remarked I; but she only 
tossed up her head and laughed. 

**Come,’’ said Biddy to me that same eve- 
ning, ‘‘missus is gone to a ball, and we’re 
going to have a little company below stairs. 
You think she’s purty? Come up to her 
room, and I ’ll show you how she makes her- 
selfso. I want to fix up a little, for I expeck 
Mr. Patrick O’ Neill to call before long.’’ 

Ov course the curiosity of my sect got the 
better of my scruples, and I went wid her to 
the mistress’s chamber. She showed me the 
liquid rouge, the pearl powder, the padding, 
the false braids, the perfumery, the toilet 
this and toilet that, the balms, and beauti- 
fiers, and brushes, and hair exterminators, 
and hand-mirrors, and whalebone tusks, and 
lip-salve, and bear’s oil, and bustles, and more 
things than I could mention if I kept onina 
straight line for a week without stopping to eat. 

**You see I aid and assist at her toilet, 
which has let me into a great many valuable 
secrets,’’ said Biddy; ‘‘ besides, I ’ve read her 
‘Book of Beauty,’ and on the ‘ Art of Dress- 
ing,’ and I considers myself quite a profli- 
shent.’’ 

And, upon my word, if she didn’t dive 
into the paint, and powder, and sweeten her- 
self up with ‘‘ Bokay de Karoleen,”’ until I was 
frightened. All the time she was oiling her 
hair and fixing herself up, I was beseeching of 
her not to, for I didn’t see how she dared. 

‘Oh, I’m just getting my pay back !’’ she 
said. ‘*‘Last week she charged me two dol- 
lars for dropping a chany soap-dish and crack- 
ing it. She charged cook six for breaking a 
soup-turreen that wasn’t used up-stairs at 
all, and cook’s bound to take it out in wine 
and so forth to-night; so we’ve just invited 
a few partikelar friends. Will I do? Think 
I look as well as my missus? Does my bustle 
stick out ?”’ 

‘*You ’ve got on one of her collars,’’ said I. 

‘Lor! in course I have! What a green- 
horn you be, Nora. With all your red cheeks, 
you ’ll never have a follower here in this city 
until you ’re a little more innisherated into 
people’s ways. If there’s anything we serv- 
ants is down on, it’s greenness.’’ 

‘It won’t take Nora O’Flanigan a lifetime 
to learn athing or two,”’ I said, a little spunky, 
for I didn’t want to be looked down on by the 
likes of her. 

“To be sure it won’t, and that ’s the reason 
we treat you so well,’’ shesaid. ‘‘ Come along 
now, and we ’ll give yees a lesson.”’ 
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We went down, and about half-past nine 
there come in a genteel company of servants 
of the neighborhood. There was so many of 
them, and we had the wine and swatemates so 
plenty, that I was in misery all the time till 
towards the last, when I got playing and joking 
wid the rest. 

Well, I staid on there, week after week, 
keeping both eyes open, even when some folks 
thought they was shut. I saw a great deal of 
human nature, up-stairs and down. Cook and 
chambermaid were good as pie to the mistress’s 
face, but they didn’t spare words behind her 
back. They told me as how she had married 
Mister Brown for his money, and how he was 
unhappy, and people did say he took more 
comfort in his office than anywhere else; and 
that she had more young men to call upon her, 
and wait upon her out, than most young ladies. 

I was ambitious to become a first-class cook, 
and Mrs. Butterfield could find no fault with 
my willingness to help. I got along wid my 
washing and ironing as fast as i could and do 
*em well, to have time to be helping her, and 
was always ready to do more ’an she asked. 
[ might have staid on eternally, for all I know 
to the contrary, notwithstanding that about 
half my wages was extracted for little short- 
comings, for we had plenty of the best to eat 
and drink, and stacks of fun, if it hadn’t have 
been for a misfortunate occurrence which I 
shall now purceed to relate. 

The mistress was gone to a grand ball, for 
which the invitations had been out two weeks, 
and we had planned to have a play in the back 
parlor, for we ’d often seen our bethers getting 
up tablo vevong, as they called ’em, and 
thought it a very purty and genteel amuse- 
ment. We knew that Mr. Brown would be in 
bed by ten o’clock, and that his galloping wife 
would stay out till five o’clock in the mornin’, 
and so, without a single thrimble of unasiness, 
we got ready for a scrape. We had about two 
dozen specktatters, who had no ginius, as they 
said, for the stage, and about a dozen more 
who assisted at the tablos. We helped our- 
selves freely out of our mistress’s wardrobe, 
and many of the guests had did the same be- 
fore they come away. I was always said to 
be partikelar good at mimicking, and took a 
perspicuous part. We had only one drawback 
to our enjoyment, and that was having to stuff 
our handkerchiefs in our mouths and hold our 
noses, becase we were afraid of alarming the 
master if we laughed as much as we wanted. 
In short, we were confined to giggling, which 
Two or three times 
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was quite a deprivation. 
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we snorted out, spite of holding our noses, and 
then Biddy would stale out on tiptoe to listen 
if the master was getting up. But he slept as 
sound as a board. 

Now the mistress had a distressin’ habit of 
being in delicate health. She could dance all 
night, wear low-necked dresses out to the ope- 
rer, and eat champagne suppers at Taylor’s, 
but her ill health was in such a suffering condi- 
tion that she acquired the attentions of a hand- 
some young doctor, who called about every 
other day to prescribe for her, and bring her 
books and bouquets to cheer her low sperits. 
**She shouldn’t live a month, she didn’t be- 
lieve, if it wasn’t for her dear doctor, who 
understood her case so thoroughly.”’ Biddy, 
who was sharp on the mistress’s failings, want- 
ed me and Tomkins to give ’em a tablo of Mrs. 
Brown receiving a call from her dear doctor. 
We was well agreed to that ; as Tomkins open- 
ed the door, he ’d a good chance for seeing the 
manners of the doctor. It was along about 
two o’clock when the curtain rose—that is, 
two of the company held up a sheet till we 
was fixed, and then let it drop. I was dressed 
in Mrs. Brown’s best dressing-gown, flowing 
open to show an embroidered petticoat, and 
leaning back in the most languishing manner. 
I had a piece of lace on top of my curls, and 
a fan in my hand, and was a casting dying 
eyes on Tomkins, whose chair was drawn close 
by, and who was leaning in the most elegant 
attitude, with his face close to mine, and hold- 
ing my hand with his fingers on the pulse. 

** And how do you feel this morning, my dear 
Mrs. Brown ?”’ 

‘* Ah, dreadfully, Doctor! 
in me little finger, and I’m afraid me gizzard 


I’ve such a pain 


is affected.’’ 

‘‘Indade! wé must inquire into the caxse 
of your gizzard. In the mean time, I'll pre- 
scribe the hundreth millionth part of a speck 
of bellerdonna for that poor little finger; sich 
dillicate fingers must not be permitted to ache 
while the medical perfesshun can be called in 
to pervent it.” 

Here Tomkins squeezed my hand very peren- 
thetically, and I looked up at that minit and 
give a shriek, which wasn’t a part of the regu- 
lar performance. Could you credit our bad 
luck, Mr. Godey? There stood Mrs. Brown and 
that very doctor, looking at us as if thunder- 
struck, and jest white with rage and mortiti- 
cation. You can picture our scattering and 
consternation much better nor I can write it, 
and so I leave it to your own imagination to 
do justice to my perdicament. 
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REMINISCENCES OF BONNETS. 


BY FLORENCE 


Iy studying the antique and comparing them 
with the modern fashions, there are no greater 
contrasts than in the styles of headdress. 
Women always wore flowing drapery, of course 
varying with fashion’s freaks; but still, from 
the time of the most antique statue to the 
present day, flowing skirts are found, some- 
times suffered to fall in the folds of the mate- 
rial, sometimes drawn gracefully(?) over three 
or four tiers of hoops. Now in dressing the 
hair there is no set style of arrangement, ‘‘on 
the contrary, quite the reverse,’’ as Paddy has 
it. We find, first, the classic style, then the 
pyramid, then loosely flowing, then @ /a Chi- 
nois, then in bandeaux, again in braids and 
puffs or curls, and occasionally a slight return 
to the classic. Of course, with the hair ar- 
ranged as it was worn some twenty-four or 
five years ago, it would have been absurd to 
wear a modern bonnet, and so these pretty 
head protectors must vary with the style of coif- 


fure they cover or display. 





Imagine, for instance, this bonnet (Fig. 1), 
taken from Godey for April, 1856, worn with 


Fig. 2 
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the hair in this style (Fig. 2), given as the 
latest fashion in the Lady’s Book for June, 
1831. Take one of the bonnets worn now, a 
slight foundation of straw or lace, with an un- 
limited cape, and any quantity of fruit, rib- 
bon, and flowers, and perch it on the highest 
puff of this lady’s hair; it would appear, poor 
little thing, like a gaudy butterfly on the top 
of one of the Egyptian pyramids. Just by 
way of contrast, of seeing the different style 
of dress as it was and as it is, compare Fig. 2 
with Fig. 3—1831 with 1856; then compare 


Fig. 3. 





Fig. 1 with Fig. 4, all the patterns being found 
in Godey for different dates. Mark, in Fig. 4, 


Fig. 4. 
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the beautiful plumes, sising with graceful 
curves from the foundation of the bonnet, and 
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wandering, at their ‘‘own sweet will,’’ in the 
air. You look in vain for such charming ap- 
pendages in Fig. 1; but when you fancy the 
1831 bonnet on the 1831 head, all the bows, 
feathers, and material, with those stupendous 
puffs, ribbons, and braids, the effect is over- 
whelming, and you sigh for the victim who 
was obliged to carry such weighty affairs on 
her poor head; you wonder how she preserved 
her balance, and did not become top-heavy in 
a high gale of wind, particularly as scant skirts 
were then the fashion. The difference in 1831 
fashions and those worn now was this: then 
the bonnet or other headdress was very broad 
and large, the capes or shoulders of the dress 
very wide, gradually narrowing down to the 
waist; from thence to the feet making the ap- 
pearance like an awl, handle upwards. Now, 
the broadest part of the dress is the hoop in 
the hem of the skirt, and from that the figure 
gradually goes up, growing narrower as it rises, 
until the tiny bonnet finishes all, and the lady 
stands like the same awl, reversed. 

And now, dear reader, the time has come 
when I and my antiquated bonnets must take 
our leave of you, and return to the obscurity 
to which time and ever-changing fashions have 
condemned us. I must put aside my old band- 
box, and when I next come before you it must 
be with the latest Parisian nothing on my head. 
| have gone back for your amusement twenty- 
six years, and have shown you the difference 





TRANSLATED 


THERE was never a more lively, brisk wait- 
ing-maid than Mademoiselle Julie. 
ilways smiling, sparkling, and good humored. 
Very different from this was her mistress, 
Madame Blainval, who was quiet, melancholy, 
and as gloomy as all must be during the first 


She was 


period of widowhood. 

Standing in the middle of the parlor, Julie 
held a feather brush in one hand, and in the 
other an open note. The note contained a 
very tender declaration, which Mademoiselle 
re-read for the tenth time, all the while twirl- 
ing the brush, regardless of what it touched. 
This was a double imprudence! On the one 
hand, too much attention; and on the other, 
too much neglect ; sufficient to bring about two 
But one only thinks of such 
A porce- 


misfortunes. 
things when the danger is realized. 
lain cup fell and broke in pieces upon the floor. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF 
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between modern headdresses and those we 
used to wear. I might, had time and space 
permitted, have gone slowly forward, month 
by month, or year by year, until we came 
down to present styles. Instead of pouncing 
from the old to the new bonnets, “like a duck 
upon a June-bug,’’ I might have shown you 
how they grew 


” 


**Small by degrees, and beautifully less, 


until they reached their present diminutive 
style, and raised their diminished heads in 
proud defiance of time-honored customs; but 
I feared to weary you. I know that novelty 
is all in all in these degenerate days, and yet 
I have dared, in the face of this knowledge, 
to claim your attention to my subject, not for 
its novelty, but because it is old. Now I must 
make my bow and retire, for the present, from 
your notice, creep into one of the large bon- 
nets I have shown you, and draw down the 
veil, trusting to your kindness for indulgence 
of my peculiarities (people don’t have faults 
nowadays, only peculiarities or eccentricities), 
begging you not to 
“‘View me with a critic’s eye, 
But pass my imperfections by,” 

suing for credit for the best of motives, even 
if the execution does not please you, and 
hoping you have had as much pleasure in pe- 
rusing, as I have had in writing, these remi- 


niscences of bonnets. 
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Half the evil is already accomplished ; and, 
perhaps, the remainder will be brought about 
to-morrow. 

Arrested in the pleasure of an interesting 
reading, Julie contemplated the disaster caused 
by her culpable neglect. What will madame 
A magnificent breakfast service of Savres 
The accident is serious enough; for 


say? 
ruined ! 
the precious porcelain had been given to Ma- 
dame Blainval by her husband, and Julie 
knows how much her mistress prizes every- 
thing which can recall the departed to her. 
**T shall be scolded, and perhaps be sent 
away,’’ said the keen waiting-maid, who, for 
a moment, lost her ready smile and gayety. 
But she quickly regained her usual manner, 
and added, roguishly: ‘‘Suppose I put this 
accident upon some other person ?”’ 
The intention was not a charitable one, and 
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that was its least defect. She must now de- 
termine upon whom to throw the blame. No 
one had entered the parlor, or would enter it 
before Madame Blainval. 

In such states of embarrassment, itis a good 
thing to possess imagination. Julie reflected 
two or three minutes, then her countenance 
brightened, her smile reappeared, and she 
cheerfully exclaimed: ‘‘I have an idea!’’ 

With Julie the execution was as quick as 
the thought itself. Going down to the gar- 
den, she picked up a stone, returned to the 
parlor, broke a pane of glass in the window, 
and placed the stone in the midst of the broken 
cup. Thus, the accident would appear to have 
occurred from outside. Yes, but windows are 
not broken without a reason, and Madame 
Blainval possessed wit enough to discover the 
trick. The plot must be perfected; the stone 
would have been worth nothing, if a plausible 
pretext had not occurred to her. 

**Here is something to palliate the affair,’ 
said the ingenious maid, who still retained in 
her hand the fatal note. This gallant missive 
had neither signature nor address; it was a 
passionate declaration, yet vague and without 
designation. Julie could easily sacrifice a 
letter which she knew by heart. The stone 
was therefore enveloped in the tender note, 
and the trick was thus made entirely suc- 
cessful. 

Everything had been completely arranged 
for nearly half an hour previous to Madame 
Blainval’s entrance into the parlor; she was 
alone, and as sad as usual. She was habited 
in a suit of mourning, which did not in the 
least diminish the elegance of her form, or 
the beauty of her face. With the first glance 
of her eye she discovered the havoc, and the 
regret caused by the broken cup was soon 
effaced by the anger with which she resented 


the contents of the note. 

‘Is it possible that any one could write 
such things tome?’’ said she. ‘‘ But I cannot 
doubt; the letter must be mine, as I find it 
in my own house.”’ 

What most offendei her in this declaration 
was the style, which appeared to her to be in 
the highest degree impertinent. Clothed in 
more becoming terms, the note would have 
produced less effect. A fashionable lady ad- 
dressed as a waiting-maid was beyond for- 
bearance. She must, at all events, discover 
who this insolent person was, who knew her 


**But,’? thought Madame 
’ 


so imperfectly. 
Blainval, ‘it must certainly be a neighbor.’ 
The window through which the note had 





been thrown opened upon the garden. In 
front of it rose a large, handsome house, whose 
inhabitants had never before exercised ma- 
dame’s curiosity. For the first time, the 
widow commenced observations from behind 
a curtain, and reviewed the inmates. 

On the ground-floor lodged an English lady 
and her two daughters; they lived alone, in 
complete retirement. The first story was ov- 
cupied by an old general, who had, for some 
time, retired from military service, and from 
worldly affairs. In the second, resided an 
honest family, composed of a father, mother, 
and seven children; the eldest being between 
eleven and twelve years of age. The third 
floor had no tenants, it had been offered for 
rent foralong time. The fourth—who then 
inhabited the fourth story? Maglame Blain- 
val’s glance had never yet been cast so high. 

Suddenly, at one of the casements of this 
lofty region, appeared a youngman. Madame 
Blainval more closely concealed herself amid 
the folds of the curtain; but the youth did 
not even glance towards her. After leaning 
upon the window-ledge a moment or two, he 
passed his hand through his long hair, and 
fixed his eyes upon the blue sky. 

‘* He is trying to dissemble, and to hide his 
design,’’ thought the widow, ‘‘ but he will 
soon betray himself.’? However, the youth 
still regarded the sky, and continued this 
contemplation for a quarter of an hour; and 
madame would have deemed it quite natural, 
too, if she had known that her neighbor was 
a poet, and that he was at that moment occu- 
pied in arranging a rebellious rhyme. 

He was truly a poet, and nothing more—a 
poor poet called Adalbert, of whose talent 
the world was entirely ignorant. The lady 


had now suflicient time to familiarize herself 


with his face, which was full of grace and ex- 
pression. Then, having gained his object, or 
in despair of gaining it, he retired from the 
window, without even casting a look towards 
his pretty spy. 

‘*This is strange,’’ thought Madame Blain- 
val, forgetting, in a measure, her resentment. 
She continued her watch for another quarter 
of an hour, but the poet did not reappear. He 
had doubtless caught the inspiration he de- 
sired. 

‘* Nevertheless,”’ said the widow, ‘‘it must 
be he; ‘‘I have no other neighbor capable of 
suoh an act.’’ 

She examined the broken pane; it appeared 
quite evident to her that the fracture had 
been made from above. The letter, therefore, 
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could not have come from the lower floors, nor 
from the garden. 

Madame Blainval had just entered the 
eleventh month of her widowhood. It was a 
propitious period. Amid the sadness and re- 
grets which had filled her soul, a little corner 
opened for consolation. Happy, indeed, would 
be the first occupant! If he only knew how 
to profit by these advantages, he would be the 
sole master of the place. 

The accident which had oocurred, happened, 
so far as the poet was concerned, at just the 
right moment. Everything would serve as his 
passport, even the insolence of the letter, and 
also his ignorance, which gave his conduct the 
charm of a problem which the beautiful widow 
was determined to solve. 

An ordinary lover, arriving by beaten tracks, 
would infallably have been refused. But the 
man who made his declaration by the throw of 
a stone, breaking window and porcelain in or- 
der tomake himself heard—such a man merited 
some consideration. , 

That which also added piquancy to the ad- 
venture, was the contrast which existed be- 
tween the mild bearing of the young man and 
the blunt tone of the letter; it was the strange 
contradiction of his timid manner, with the 
boldness of his procedure. Madame Blainval 
had shown herself at the window, and he had 
scarcely dared cast a stealthy glance towards 
her—he who had so furiously dispatched a 
love-letter, combined with other aggravating 
circumstances ! 

Adalbert was not, however, so absorbed in 
poetry as to remain entirely insensible to 
earthly matters. He sometimes abandoned 
celestial contemplations, to occupy himself a 
little with events passing in inferior regions. 
Inspiration would reach him below, as well as 
above, especially when he perceived his hand- 
*“There,’’ said he, ‘‘is the 
But would she 


some neighbor. 
muse I should love to invoke! 
listen to me, an unknown rhymer? There is 
too great a distance between us!’’ Adalbert, 
saddened by these reflections, remounted to- 
wards the sky. 

If he had but known how he was regarded 
by the lady! 

The widow caused her piano to be placed 
near the window. Spring had arrived, and 
the casement remained open. She passed long 
hours there, and sometimes, becoming impa- 
tient, she closed the curtains, and for a day or 
two did not show herself. Adalbert did not 
comprehend this sort of management, this 
pouting, or these encouragements. Each time 
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she entered her parlor, Madame Blainval looked 
to see if another cup had not been broken. 
But Julie took such precautions that the ac- 
cident did not occur again. 

The romance continued, but Madame Blain- 
val was obliged to leave Paris, in order to 
drink the Baden waters. The physicians or- 
dered this remedy for her health and for her 
grief. Baden waters marvellously calm the 
troubles of young and pretty widows! She 
therefore yielded herself to the prescriptions 
of the Faculty, and to the solicitations of an 
uncle, who took a holiday in order to accom- 
pany her. 

They set off. The same day that the lady 
entered her travelling carriage, Adalbert, who 
troubled himself but little about her depart- 
ure, received a visit which he was far from 
expecting. 

‘*Sir,’’ said the visitor, ‘‘you are a poet ?’’ 

‘*T am endeavoring to become one,’’ modest- 
ly replied Adalbert. 

‘*T am aware of your talent, I esteem it, and 
the proof is, that I come to ask some verses 
from you. Yes, sir, I am an editor, and desire 
to publish, by New-Year’s day, an album, en- 
titled ‘Baden and its Environs.’ Poetry and 
painting are to compose the book. One of our 
first artists has charge of the vignettes; will 
you undertake the poetical descriptions? If 
you accept this offer, no time is to be lost; I 
have thought of everything, and to defray the 
expenses of the journey, I advance you two 
thousand francs, half the price of your work.”’ 

Adalbert accepted, and whilst hastily pre- 
paring himself, he asked how his unknown 
merit and talent had procured him such a 
windfall. How could he have imagined that 
the secret of his success lay in a broken cup? 
This was a fine opportunity for a literary d¢- 
but. A book, magnificently ornamented, and 
appearing under the auspices of a New-Year’s 
gift, would have great success. The poet could 
then readily spread his wings and take flight. 

*“ Yes!’ cried he, with enthusiastic rapture, 
‘*T will reveal myself! the world will employ 
me, and glory and fortune will be mine, and I 
will perhaps meet with the muse my heart 
demands !”’ 

The meditations of a poet ill accommodate 
themselves to the movements and noise which 
fill an abode frequented by gay people, bril- 
liant and animated. All Europe had made 
Baden a place of rendezvous; pleasures and 
fetes occupied the hours of day and night. 
Adalbert comprehended that his place was not 
in the midst of this tumult. Two or three 
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days sufficed him to see Baden, and to take 
notes. As soon ds his observations satisfied 
his need, the poet shut himself up in an iso- 
lated retreat, which he only left from time to 
time, in order to visit the environs and explore 
the magnificent country, replete with striking 
landscapes, so abundantly were the treasures 
of nature provided. 

Madame Blainval perceived her young neigh- 
bor one evening at a ball; he passed before 
her without seeing her, and then disappeared 
like a shadow. 

On returning to Paris, at the close of six 
months of assiduols work, Adalbert assembled 
his friends—two or three companions of his 
days of care, two or three confidants of his 
beautiful dreams. He read them his poems, 
and they applauded. Happy and proud of this 
loyal approbation, the poet went to seek his 
editor. 

The latter did not recognize the poet, and 
asked him what he wanted. 

“TI bring you my manuscript,’’ replied Adal- 
bert. 

‘“‘A manascript? Ah, sir, things don’t go 
on well; times are bad for booksellers !”’ 

**T hope you will be contented with my 
verses.”’ 

‘* Verses, say you ?”’ 

‘Yes! the description of Baden and its en- 
virons.”’ 

** What do you wish me to do with them ?’’ 

** They are for your New-Year’s Album ; the 
verses you engaged me to compose.”’ 

‘*T!—I engaged you to write some verses? 
But, sir, I only edit works of Jurisprudence.” 

** Nevertheless, Iam not mistaken. It was 
certainly you who came to my residence, and 
paid me, in advance, two thousand francs !” 

*“*Ah! you are right! Pardon me—I had 
forgotten—it was caused by my absence of 
mind,’’ said the bookseller, who recalled the 
commission which he had executed during the 
preceding month of May. 

The editor received the manuscript, and paid 
the remainder of the price agreed upon. The 
volume appeared without vignettes, and was 
very successful. Encouraged by the first rays 
of his new-born glory, Adalbert dared fix his 
attention on the young and beautiful woman, 
who appeared as often at the window since his 
return, as she had done previous to his de- 
parture. But the ungrateful youth suspected 
nothing, and already thought of leaving his 
fourth story to occupy a more worthy abode. 

Madame Blainval, who now only wore a 
light second-mourning, gave a ball to cele- 





brate the marriage of one,of her relations. 
Adalbert was invited. Having a nearer view 
of the widow, and feeling some agitation when 
addressing her, the poet said to himself: 
**Perhaps this is the muse for whom I am 
seeking !”’ 

Seduced by this pleasant idea, he became 
eager, tender, and passionate. He was so 
well encouraged, that in a few hours he ran 
over the entire road which the lady thought 
she had travelled with him for several months. 

** At last,’’ said she, “‘ he has spoken! this 
ts happiness !”’ 

She replied by a sweet confession which 
singularly surprised Adalbert. He did not 
expect such immediate happiness, and was 
rather frightened. 

**T must look about me,’’ thought he, “‘and 
gather information. Perhaps it will be im- 
prudent to marry a widow who so readily 
yields herself to sentiment.’’ 

However, he solicited the favor of waiting 
upon her on the morrow. Itarrived. Madame 
Blainval was alone. 

Adalbert, bowing, approached a small table 
vpon which lay some porcelain which the 
lappet of his coat swept against. 

‘Take care!’’ said the charming widow, 
with a smile, ‘ or you will again break one of 
my cups.”’ 

** Again !’’ replied Adalbert, astonished. 

“Oh, yes; are you ignorant that you have 
before now broken one ?’’ 

‘IT do not understand you, madame.” 

“Try to remember. It is six months since 
you sent me a letter through one of the panes 
of glass of this window.”’ 

The explanation showed the mistake. The 
letter had not been written by Adalbert, and 
Julie was not there to acknowledge the truth. 
The sprightly waiting-maid, not wishing to 
follow her mistress to Baden, had gone to an- 
other place. But wherefore search forthe one 
who dealt the blow, and wrote the letter? 
Two hearts had spoken, and were understood. 
Adalbert had all the benefit derived from the 
mistake, and the handsome widow by a second 
marriage replaced the broken cup. 





Gop made both tears and laughter, and both 
for kind purposes; for as laughter enables 
nfirth and surprise to breathe freely, so tears 
enable sorrow to vent itself patiently. Tears 
hinder sorrow from becoming despair and mad- 
ness, and laughter is one of the very privileges 
of reason, being confined to the human species. 











ELLEN 


BY JOE, 


Ayone the many deaf and dumb ladies who 
have finished their education, very few have 
attained to considerable proficiency in the dif- 
ferent parts of speech. It is to be regretted 
that so small a number should have qualified 
themselves to adorn the parlor and the fire- 
side. In most cases the parents of deaf chil- 
dren do not take care, as they should, to 
encourage them to continue mental culture 
after they have left school; consequently, they 
grow rusty in their studies, and finally come 
to know no better than they did before they 
first went to school. How little do the parents 
of mute children who are guilty of the evil I 
have spoken of, imagine they are doing their 
unfortunate children an irreparable injury ! 
The parents of Ellen Galt Martin were happily 
free from any imputation of remissness in this 
respect. Truly, Ellen was not studious while 
in the Deaf and Dumb Institution, but, being 
endowed with a strong mind, she found little 
or no difficulty in getting to heart a lesson, of 
whatever length, assigned her for the evening. 
She was a girl of an active disposition. Here 
permit me to quote the opinion of my wife 
(who used to study with her in the Institu- 
tion), with regard to her personal attractions: 
‘It is not too much to say that Ellen had all 
the advantages of mind and beauty in such 
perfection, that it seemed as if nature had in 
her taken peculiar pleasure in forming a 
master-piece. Her eyes were not large, but 
beautiful, soft, and brilliant. She conversed 
divinely, and with an exquisite mixture of vi- 
vacity and sweetness.”’ 

At an early age she lost her hearing, I be- 
lieve, by inflammation of the brain. How 
long she remained in the Institution I know 
not. She left it, and went to the American 
Asylum, at Hartford, Conn., to take lessons 
in French. She appears to have abandoned 
these studies, for she told a friend of mine, 
who visited her, that she could not learn the 
French language. 

She went to New Orleans, where she lived 
with her parents until her death. Conscious 
of the necessity of preparing herself with such 
parts of history as had engaged the application 
of her parents and friends in their juvenile 
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GALT MARTIN. 


THE JERSEY MUTE. 


days, she devoted her days and nights to read- 
ing, and also practised herself in writing, by 
constant conversation with her parents and 
friends. In 1848 she wrote a letter toa friend 
in Philadelphia, which was admired for its 
elegant simplicity. Another letter was after- 
wards received from Ellen, which was pro- 
nounced by those who read it, to be a produc- 
tion which would do credit to a wiser lady, 
gifted with all the faculties. How much of 
her advancement in the acquisition of lan- 
guage is owing to the circumstances of her 
surroundings, I leave the parents and guard- 
ians of children educated like her to determine. 
In this connection, I cannot help saying that it 
is a sin and shame to the parents of such chil- 
dren that they should so little appreciate the 
almost magic influence of agreeable and con- 
genial surroundings to carry their education 
to a higher degree of perfection. 

General Walker, of fillibustering notoriety, 
while a law student in New Orleans, fell in 
love with Ellen, and would have married her, 
to all intents and purposes; but a misunder- 
standing took place between them, which 
might have been amicably settled if it had not 
been for the sudden death of Ellen. ‘‘ Hope 
deferred”’ is alleged to have incited the Gene- 
ral to the invasion of Nicaragua, with the view 
of taking possession of the whole of Central 
America. If he had married Ellen, what then? 

Ellen’s father, who had amassed a large for- 
tune by constant application to business, was 
attacked with erysipelas, while on a visit to 
his friends, I believe, in Alabama, and died 
full of years. Ellen’s grief for the loss of her 
father, which was poignant, was still further 
heightened by the death, from cholera, of her 
little brother, to whom her love cleaved from 
the cradle. Ina letter, written after the death 
of her father and brother, she broke out into 
a lamentation of her unexpected misfortunes, 
which, however, was tempered by a pious and 
cheerful resignation to the will of Him who 
giveth life and taketh it away. Scarcely a 
week had elapsed from the date of her letter 
when the young, the beautiful, and accom- 
plished Ellen, fell a victim to the same disease 
which carried her brother off. She was twenty- 
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four years of age at the time of her death. It 
is a pity that Ellen should have been taken 
away from her relations in the prime of her 
womanhood and al! the bloom of her intellect. 
The New Orleans Delta, then edited by Gen. 
Walker, noticing her demise, paid a beautiful 
tribute to her scholastic acquirements, which 
was copied by the Philadelphia /nguirer, with 
some remarks confirmatory of her epistolary 
style. In command of language, elegance of 
diction, and delicacy of sentiment, she is en- 
titled to a place in the first rank of American 
mute lady writers; at least so her friends say. 
It is rarely I have seen a deaf and dumb lady 
write half as well as she. In order to gratify 
the curiosity of such of my readers as may 
desire to see a letter written by a mute under 
such circumstances, I give, entire, the letter 
of Ellen G. Martin :— 


April 11th, 1850. 

Dear Frrenp: True it is the hand of Provi- 
dence, which united us in the ties that connect 
a teacher and pupil, has long since loosened 
them at the time of my departure from your 
institution, so that I can no longer have the 
pleasure of calling you my teacher; but God 
forbid that this breach should ever cause me 
to forget, for a moment, the endearing kind- 
ness I experienced whilst under your tuition. 
O no, my dear friend, it can never be ; for oft- 
en, in conversing with my dear mother, your 
name is on my fingers. 

High as your ideal of friendship may be, I 
please myself with the belief that this mes- 
senger will not fail to give you the best im- 
pressions of the stability of that sentiment I 
have always had towards Miss E—, yourself, 
and others, to whom I am indebted for having 
made me what I am. 

1 feel as though my pen hesitated in inform- 
ing you what a fiery furnace of affliction we 
have been tried in at the beginning of the new 
year; but the sweet recollection of your sym- 
pathizing with me in the loss of my sister 
when I was a little child, convinces me that it 
will be a great relief to pour out all my sor- 
rowful feelings into your kindly ears. Yes, 
independently of the dreadful pestilence which 
is still hovering over the city, this has been | 
to us a very gloomy year, in which we have 
drank deeply of the cup of affliction; for, a 
beloved parent and a beautiful little brother 
were snatched away from our fond embraces 
within three months, as if it were a passing 
dream. My dear father was a man of great 
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and the most unbending integrity. In all his 
business transactions, this trait was prominent, 
and it has been remarked by every one who 
knew him best, that he has run the course of 
life without having a blot upon his character. 
Owing to the Impotency of human friendship, 
it is impossible for anybody (however he may 
be the best friend we have) to console us for 
such a loss; but our best consolation is in our 
trust in the Wise and Good One above, who 
will reunite us to that dear parent if we be 
‘* faithful unto death,’”’ and also in our remem- 
brance of all the joy his sweet presence upon 
earth has given us. My poor mother would 
have sunk under the weight of her aflliction 
were it not for her faith in the truth and pro- 
mises of the Gospel, next to which, the cheer- 
ing hope of meeting him in that happier place 
has been the cordial of her spirits. It seemed 
too much for her when her beautiful little boy 
was called to take a share in his father’s tomb ; 
yet her calm resignation has surprised all her 
friends, after having witnessed with what anxi- 
ety and despair she watched over her child’s 
last moments. Indeed, her Christian fortitude 
is both to be admired and imitated, and is well 
calculated to teach us the religion of the Bible, 
which the Almighty Disposer of all things has 
doubtless intended as a sovereign balm to 
‘*bind up and heal the broken heart.’’? How 
hard it is to bear the pamgs of separation from 
a brother on whom we doted so much, on ac- 
count of his being the youngest of us all; yet 
it is my earnest prayer that I may be enabled 
to kiss that chastening rod (which I know is 
a rod of love), and say with the Shunamite 
woman, ‘‘it is well.’’ May I always submit to 
all that is necessary to promote my spiritual- 
ity, and then may I look upon the Author and 
Finisher of our faith with a firmer and child- 
like reliance, while I may have a whole dis- 
trust of my frail and weak self! Poor little 
W—— (perhaps I should not say ‘‘ poor,’’ be- 
cause he is, no doubt, a happy angel in heaven ) 
was sick from the effects of the measles for 
about ten days, and wag recovering, when he 
was attacked by cholera. It left him ina state 
of great debility, from which he died on the 
Ist inst. 

I hope that you will excuse me for having 
so far committed to this sheet each solemn 
thought, which occupies my mind all the time, 
and keeps me from joining my friends in mirth- 
ful conversation, when I tell you it is very 
soothing to open my wounded heart to my 
former teacher, feeling sure that it will not 
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remained at the Institution until these trying 
events took place, it would be natural for me 
to look to Miss E. and yourself for comfort 
and consolation; therefore I flatter myself by 
thinking that you will not be indifferent to my 
troubles in my absence. 

The cholera has been our visitor since last 
December, though it was out of its existence 
at one time; but, thanks be to the merciful 
God, it is trifling compared with the memo- 
rable epidemic of 1832, which was so much 
dreaded in almost every part of the Union. 
The citizens have little fear about it, and even 
strangers do not care about fleeing from the 
city, as there is no telling what place the pes- 
tilence may not visit. 

To tell you, my dear friend, that you live in 
my most grateful remembrance, though many 
a long and weary mile separates us, would be 
bat to repeat what you already know; for, 
could I be guiity of such baseness as ingrati- 
tude after you have done so much for me? I 
sometimes feel as though I could fly to breathe 
once more the pure and breezing air of Phila- 
delphia, and take a glimpse at you all at the 
Institution. But I trust that, whether we shall 
ever behold each other again on earth or not, 


I am, by God’s grace, preparing to meet you * 


far above the sky in His own good time, when 
we shall have left this sinful world. 

I have many things to tell you, but for fear 
of trespassing on your patience too much, I 
will detain you no longer than to beg you to 
remember me, most affectionately, to Miss E. 
and all my former teachers, and then to sub- 
scribe myself yours, 

Most faithfully and affectionately, 
E.iten Gat MartTrIN. 


The idiomatic English which Ellen had at 
such extensive command, appears to good ad- 
vantage in the above letter. It was the last 
epistle she ever wrote, and perhaps her best. 
From what I have heard from persons who 
were in the habit of corresponding with her, 
I should be inclined to believe that she wrote 
without effort. Ellen and I studied in the 
Institution at the same time, but were in dif- 
ferent classes. I saw so little of her that the 
remarks I make in relation to her personal 
attractions, necessarily depend on hearsay. 
Every one, however, who saw her, concurred 
in giving her the same character of beauty. 
My brother-in-law, who not long ago paid the 
debt of nature, acknowledged the opulence of 
her charms, in a letter written to my wife pre- 
vious to the death of Ellen. Let me here 
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observe, by the way, that her mind owed every- 
thing to nature, and almost nothing to study. 
I was informed by a former classmate of Ellen, 
now in California, that when he saw her in 
New Orleans, after the completion of her scho- 
lastic course, he felt like holding up both hands 
for the full splendor of all hercharms. Her 
beau'», however, consisted more in her piety 
than in the perfection of her features. She 
strove to improve the advantages of her per- 
son and mind for winning immortal souls over 
to Christ. A mute printer was lying in the 
street, dead drunk. She had him conveyed, 
in a coach, to his boarding-house, at her own 
expense. She besought all mutes whom chance 
brought into contact with her to embrace 
Christianity. 


TRUST NOT THE FUTURE. 
BY W. 8. GAFFNEY. 


Trvst not the future; the sunbeam now o’er us 
May nevermore gild our path with its ray ; 

Hopes that now rise fresh and blooming before us, 
Procrastination may sweep from our way 

Act in the present, and trust not to-morrow ; 

Never the future will ward off all sorrow ; 

Bury the past if you new life would borrow, 
Then up and act in the light of to-day! 


Trust not the future; time works a delusion 
E’en in the hearts of the brave and the strong ; 
Scarcely we plan ere death's sable intrusion 
Severs the threads of hope’s bright siren song. 
Let us not lean on a reed that is hollow; 
Let us not weave fancy visions to follow ; 
Trust to no schemes which the future may swallow— 
Only the present to us doth belong. 


Trust not the future; the present is open; 
Earnestly strive thy vocation to fill: 

Would you be asefal, take this for a token— 
Never from virtuous action be still! 

Go to the widow and cancel her weeping ; 

Harbor the orphan in charity's keeping ; 

Waken the soul that’s remorsefully sleeping— 
All may do good if they have but the will. 


Trust not the future; the present is open 

To all that would wish in the present to live: 
Would you inherit true blessings unbroken, 

Strive for the crown which the future may give. 
Thousands, perhaps, that are weeping and sighing ; 
Thousands, perhaps, that this moment are dying; 
Many that cold in the churchyard are lying, 

Worlds would relinquish a moment to live. 


Trust not the future, then; be not a dreamer; 
Join in the ranks of truth, justice, and love; 
Walk in the presence of God, your Redeemer, 
To-day—the present is yours te improve: 
Work for your Maker, it is not laborious ; 
Work for your brother, the task is all glorious; 
Work for yourself, and if only victorious, 
Angels will crown you in heaven above! 
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THE MIRACLES. 
BY REV. H. HASTINGS WELD. 
(See plate.) 

WHEN manly joy and woman's faith 

With flowers the bridal wreath entwine, 
And hope that higher sanction hath, 

The blessing of the Love Divine— 
Though unseen, present still, is He 
Who graced the feast in Galilee. 


And if our daily bread we seek, 

Yet haply sink with hunger faint, 
He hath compassion on the weak, 

He hearkens to the poor’s complaint ; 
And hastens for His mercy’s sako 
The bread of life to bless and break. 


When in the day of wild distress 
The storms of sorrow darkly lower, 
Let us our weakness but confess, 
Let us but own a Saviour's power: 
Forthwith the storm obeys His will, 
He speaks the mandate “‘ Peace, be still!” 


And when the icy hand of death 
Lies on the body silently, 
And stills fore’er the mortal breath, 
‘Tis that the soul may quickened be. 
The word is registered on high, 
** Who lives in me, shal! never die.”’ 


That life is given, that word is taught, 

To all the faithful who receive 
The record of what Jesus wrought, 

Written that all men might believe. 
Fishers of men! still your blest faith defend, 
Lo, He is with you, alway, to the end!” 


LINES. 
BY ESTHER. 


Once upon the wildly foaming billow 
Madly rode my little bark alone, 

While the heart it carried beat in sadness, 
Echoing back the ocean’s plaintive moan. 


And it wandered, scarcely caring whither 
Wind and wave were hasting it away ; 
Heeding not the deep toned voices telling— 
** Life is passing ; rouse thee while ‘tis day.” 


God sat in the heavens, and his angels 
Sorrowing knelt around his holy throne, 

Pleading in low music for the wanderer 
Living dreamily on earth alone. 


*Vainly have we labored, loving Father,” 
Were the words the guardian spirits spake ; 

**Vainly have we breathed our purest music ; 
From her slumber she will not awake. 


“Teach her thy great love, O gracious Father; 
Teach its sweetness through a human love; 

And her heart, grown tender, shall be lifted 
By its influence to the fount above.” 


Brighter light shone through the land of glory, 
For the Father spake, and it was done; 

And once more the angels hasted gladly 
With their tidings to the earthly home. 





Down life's stream two tiny barks are sailing, 
Guided by a Father's loving care, 

And, the sister hearts together blending, 
Turn to heaven in glad and holy prayer. 


Not now aimlessly they wander onward, 
While they hearken to the billows’ moan; 

And it speaketh only words of gladness, 
“Not alone; oh, never more alone!”’ 


Not alone! for though we 're severed, Father, 
Thou hast taught us of a brighter home, 
With thy presence ever more about us— 
** Not alone; oh, never more alone!” 


Not alone! how strangely life hath brightened 
Since thy love awoke that hallowed tone ; 
Now we turn to thee with willing spirits, 
* Not alone; oh, never more alone.” 


THE SPIRIT-BIRD. 
BY M. A. RICE. 


A cuILp lay moaning on its mother’s knee, 

Its soft cheek wasted through excess of pain ; 
Its deep blue eyes were gazing mournfully, 

Or closed, as though they ne’er might close again ; 
And then the mother mused—Can I give up 

This last fair blossom of my summer's day— 
This drop of sweetness in the trembling cup 

Of mortal love, oh, must it pass away? 
Sweet babes of mine are sleeving ‘neath the sod— 
Grant me this latest darling, O my God! 


She sat within a porch, where the mild breeze 

Held mocking dalliance with his silken hair ; 
Where sometime sunlight, peering through the trees, 

Danced on the wall, like grotesque figures there. 
Yet still the sufferer moaned, when a clear note 

Out from an elm’s dense foliage met his ear ; 
Clearer and sweeter did the numbers float— 

He paused and smiled, and raised his head to hear; 
The restless limbs relaxed, the brow grew mild: 
Glad was the mother; it had charmed her child. 


‘Thus day by day within the porch they 'd sit, 
Breathing the air from rose and jessamine ; 

Toward the dense foliage would the child’s glance it; 
Hushed was his moaning did that song begin, 

And more ethereal grew that earnest gaze. 
The mother trembled—’twas unearthly bright: 

Still weaker grew his frame; in a few days 
He ceased to raise his eyelids to the light ; 

Stilled was his fitful pulse, placid his form— 

A mother wept above her latest born. 


And now unto her ‘customed seat she goes, 
And wishes much to hear that thrilling song. 
No baby moans, but it might soothe her woes, 
And lighten up the days, now grown so long. 
The green boughs danced and sported on the air, 
The flowers looked up and smiled, but not one strain 
Of all that varied song fell on her ear, 
Nor in that summer did it come again. 
Then she remembered she had never seen 
The form or plumage of that mystic bird, 
Or seen it spread the wing, nor had it been 
In its deep tone like any she had heard. 
The mother rose, her household ways she trod, 
Saying, A spirit called the child—bless God. 
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VIOLET. 
BY @. H. 8. HULL. 


Sortiy through the lattice, breathing 
Incense from a thousand flowers, 
Smiled a maid with golden tresses, 
Glancing o’er the sunny bowers: 
Golden tresses, 
Eyes of blue— 
Oh, maiden with the cheek of roses, 
Art thou true? 


Gazing up with air impassioned, 
Stands a noble cavalier. 
Vain, alas! his adoration ; 
Fickle maid, why is he here? 
Cease thy struggling, 
Panting, beating, 
Aching heart! thou ’rt doomed, and this is 
Thy last meeting ! 


“O Violet Fane! O Violet Fane! 
Hear me vow thou ‘lt ne’er again 
Be loved as I loved thee: 
Fare thee well! the vows thou breakest 
Have driven him whom thou forsakest 
To roam o’er land and sea. 
And now I go, 
Oh, false as fair, 
My good sword by my side; 
In the battle fray, 
Love cast away— 
Bright glory for my bride.” 


One last look he gave, imploring ; 
Still she smiled not, moved, nor spoke. 
Silly maid, thy reign is over, 
Darkened o'er thy star of hope. 
* * * * * * * 
Weeks and months pass.J slowly by, 
The blue eye dimm’'d and the cheek grew pale, 
And Violet Fane moved listlessly 
As her heart sent forth its yearning wail. 
And news arrived 
Of a battle fought— 
Among the dead 
Was the name she sought! 


She ne’er spoke more; grim death had set 
On her snowy brow his icy seal ; 
And the fair hands folded passively 
O’er the heart which late was taught to feel. 


They laid her ‘neath an emerald screen 

Of boughs by summer's breath made green ; 

And fragrant incense riseth round 

From flowers that grow on the grassy mound 
Where ended Violet's dream ! 


Oh, maidens dark and maidens fair, 
With raven, brown, or golden hair, 
With eyes of hazel or eyes of blue, 
Do ye not read my moral true? 


I AM NOT LONELY. 


I am not lonely, for with nightly greeting 

Comes my sad friend, the mournful whippoorwill, 
Hour after hour the same sweet note repeating, 

Till in my dreams he sings, ‘‘I love thee still.” 





I am not friendless; for the stars above me 
Look deep into my soul with pitying eyes, 
Persuading stil that I have friends who love me, 
Even in the far-off kingdom of the skies. 


I am not friendless ; for, with ceaseless humming, 
The wild bees kiss the flowers above my head ; 

And the white rabbit and the squirrel, coming, 
Start not in terror when they hear my tread. 


I am not friendless ; for the wild rose showers 
Her glowing petals ‘round me as I walk ; 

And the white lily, queen of all the flowers, 
Bends at my coming on her graceful stalk. 


Sweet echo never lends to my entreating 
A listless ear, or unresponding voice ; 
Oft by the river side, our place of meeting, 
I tell her when I mourn and when rejoice. 


Some of my friends, too frail for winter’s chiding, 
Must for a season vanish from my eyes ; 

But trustfully I 'll wait their long abiding, 
Changeless they shall return with summer skies. 


Not so with human friends; for, when they leave us, 
The heart's affection turns to cold disdain ; 

And broken friendships are but shades that grieve us; 
No earthly power renews their charm again. 


TO BELLE. 
BY HER AMI. 


Tuov art away, beloved! no music, trilling 
Its softest, sweetest strains around my heart, 
Can chase away the memories, dear and thrilling, 
That linger round thee, absent as thou art. 


I have no hope in life but there is blended 
A thought of thee, a ray serenely pure ; 

No hope of life beyond, my wanderings ended, 
But whispers that our love shall still endure. 


I hope beyond the grave; with one thought only 
Is doubt of peace beyond the river's swell ; 
Tis, while on earth I wandered very lonely, 
I met, and loved, ay, worshipped thee too well! 


Is this mad worship, that, like some evangel, 

Hath breathed its sweetness through my very soul? 
Tell me, O Truth, thou never erring angel, 

Have mortals over love a calm control? 


Tell me if, in the land of fadeless flowers, 
Where fountains of all happiness impart 

Their glorious beauty o'er celestial bowers, 
Will love's ties e’er be riven from the heart? 


And loves that earnest spirits here may cherish, 
Oh, will they die, like flowers of earthly bloom ? 
If this be so, how gladly would I perish, 
To live no more beyond the narrow tomb. 


I would be with thee now, my own true-hearted ; 
Dearest, I would that thou wert here: 

Bat, e’en though by distance parted, 
I feel the presence of thy spirit near. 


Each morn and noon, and at the shadowy vesper, 
I fold my hands in silent prayer for thee, 

That God may guard thee, and the angels’ whisper 
Bringing thy spirit’s presence back to me. 
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AUTUMN WINDS. 
BY JANE WH. SHAW. 


Tue deep wood sighs, and stirs its pleading leaves ; 
Within its heart is lying, 
"Mong the late ruins over which it grieves, 
A sweet-breathed flower, dying: 
A sweet-breathed flower, the last, the only, 
To die and leave the wood so lonely. 
The deep wood moans, because damp is the bed, 
And chill, where it is lying ; 
And tears are shaken on its lowly head, 
The favorite flower, dying. 
The wood is filled with low repining, 
An autumn sun is on it shining. 
Thus in the heart, when breeze of trouble blows, 
And shakes it into sighing, 
A dearth will come, and desolating woes, 
And the last hope be dying ; 
But faith brings back the summer morning, 
And with it other hopes are dawning. 


ON BEING TOLD NOT TO FORGET. 
BY A. D. M. 


Do not think I forget the land of my birth, 

Though careless I seem in the hour of our mirth; 

Do not say again, Eva, I e’er forget aught 

Of my dear early home; no, perish the thought. 

Do not think, because years have left on my brow 

The traces of care, that I cannot love now 

The scenes of our youth—the dell where we played, 
The wild flowers we loved, the woods where we strayed, 
The maple, the elm, and the horsechestnut gay, 

The beautiful flowers in gorgeous array. 

New England, New England, what land can compare 
With thy varied beauties, luxuriant and rare? 

Do not think, dearest friend, I e’er can forget 

The hour when we parted, the place where we met, 

Or the hills, or the valley, the lake and the trees, 

The perfume of each flower that 's borne on the breeze; 
Oh, | am not alone while inglancings like these 

Bring joy to my heart, and to my mind ease. 


SONG. 
BY FLORA WILDWOOD. 


A8K me not for a song, to-night, 
The tones would sadness borrow ; 

Thine own glad voice wonld feel the blight ; 
Bat I ‘ll sing with thee to-morrow. 


Ask me not for a smile, to-night, 
My brow hath another furrow, 
Aud my quiv’ring lip refuseth quite; 
But I'll smile for thee to-morrow. 


1 cannot smile nor sing, to-night, 
My heart is full of sorrow, 
Soothingly calm is the sad moonlight, 
I will smile and sing to-morrow. 


Then leave me all alone, to-night, 
To wrestle with my sorrow, 

Alone, with naught but the dreamy light; 
I'll be gay with the gaudy morrow. 





Enigmas. 


ANSWERS TO CHARADES AND ENIGMAS IN 
SEPTEMBER NUMBER. 


7. Fare-well. 8 Pipe. 9. Spectacles. 
ANSWER TO PUZZLE IN SEPTEMBER NUMBER 
Edward Fourth, the Black Prince. 


CHARADES. 
10. 
My frst an article in common use; 
And in my neat consists our daily bread ; 
My whole, if offered, you would quick refuse, 
Nay! hurl contempt upon the donor's head. 


And yet Titania fills me to the brim, 

When pledging Oberon in merry whim; 
And worthless, useless, as I am, ‘tis little me 
That gives the empire of the rolling sea. 


ENIGMAS. 
11. 


THoves neither male nor feminine 
Correctly said to be, 

With both I commonly have been 
Made an identity ; : 

While every circumstance, and thing 
It is by use of me, 

Shortly to the mind you bring, 
Or call to memory. 


To every creature known on earth 
Is often given my name, 

Save man—who also at his birth 
Always receives the same, 

Quickly to lose—and ne’er till death 
That title to regain. 


12. 


WHen statesmen disagree, and seek accord, 
Tis I that regulate negotiations, 

And oft prevent the strife abhorred 
By good civilians of all nations. 


When fleets are fitted to aggress, 
Or to defend the country’s right, 
"Tis I into their aid they press, 
"Tis I that quickly show their might. 


When battles fought are lost or won, 
And merits of the brave recorded, 

Tis I that show the deeds they ‘ve done, 
And who for such should be rewarded : 

Though, for form's sake, neglecting some 
To whom good fame should be awarded. 


A PUZZLE. 

I am composed of sixteen letters. 

My 3, 4, 8, 12, 5, 2, is a fruit. 

My 1, 11, 13, is an instrument used for killing fi-+ 

My 7, 8, 9, is a part of the verb to be. 

My 10, 6, is a personal pronoun of the third persun. 

My 16, 15, 14, is an adverb of negation. 

My whole was the name of a distinguished American. 
whose name shall live forever upon the brightest page of 
the historian. 
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DESIGN FOR A COUNTRY-HOUSE. 
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Wisconsin. who wish to live with a degree of eleganve, 


Dear Sir: Inclosed you will find another | but still at a moderate expense. The plans 
plan for your Lady’s Book. It is intended | will explain themselves. 
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NOVELTIES FOR OCTOBER, 


Fig. 1. 





Fig. 1.—Fichu for dinner or evening-dress ; 
it is elaborately arranged of white Brussels 
net, gathered into a puff on the edge, and 
caught up by bands of black velvet, sur- 
rounded by a lace edge. Valenciennes inser- 
tion, and a broader lace make up the deep 
fall or frill on the shoulders. Bow of black 
velvet ribbon. 





bands, on a plain foundation, separated by a 
heading, which is a narrow puff of the same, 
with a blue ribbon drawn through it. Blue 
satin waist knot. 

Fig. 3.—Berthé for evening-dress, of lace, 
crossed by narrow black velvets, and sur- 
rounded by narrow puffs, inclosing a ribbon ; 


Fig. 2.—Simpler fichu of wrought muslin 
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Fig. 4 Fig. 5 





deep fall of Mechlin lace over the arms and | 
bust. 

Figs. 4 and 5.—Collar and sleeve of figured | 
linen ; a narrow band of stitching finishes the 
outer edge, instead of the needle-work scallop | 
so long faslfiionable. These are intended for 
morning-dress, or travelling. 

Fig. 6.—Breakfast, or invalid cap of muslin 
and Valenciennes insertion ; Valenciennes edg- 
ing on the frills. 

Fig. 7.—Cambric cap, for the same purpose. 
The cap itself is drawn into slight fulness by 
fine cords ; treble frill of cambric with needle- 
work edge. 
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COLLAR IN BRUSSELS EMBROIDERY, 
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COLLAR AND SLEEVE IN 
BRUSSELS EMBROIDERY. 

Sma. things as well as large 
are catching the infection of 
railroad speed. Our embroi- 
dery now exhibits the same 
spirit of rapid execution in 
many of its terms, such as rail- 
road stitch, broderie 2 la minute, 
and point de la poste; all show- 
ing that rapidity is the one 
great point aimed at. Where 
slight labor produces elegance 
of effect, it has certainly a great 
claim on our favor, and in the 
design which we have now 
given this is strikingly the 
case. This is a specimen of 
work much seen in Europe, 
and which is extremely beau- 
tiful, more particularly so 
when the pattern is elaborate. 
We have preferred giving the 
first rather simple, that the 
sort of work may be fully un- 
derstood. We recommend it 
with much confidence, from 
its being quite a novelty, and 
from its producing such a strik- 
ing effect when executed with 
so little trouble. It is worked 
on net and muslin the same as 
applique, the difference being 
in the manner of working. The 
outline of the pattern is done 
in fine buttonhole-stitch, with- 
in which is worked a line of 
dots in broderie @ la minute. 
The spots are solid. When the 
pattern is completed, the su- 
perfluous muslin is cut away, 
and the net remains between 
each part of the pattern. These 
squares of net must then be 
filled in with as many varie- 
ties of fancy lace stitches as there are squares; | fine, No. 12 thread to be used for the button- 
the greater the variety, the better. This gives hole-stitch, two sizes coarser for the broderie 2 
the peculiarity and the originality to the effect, la minute, and a finer for the lace stitches. The 
which, when well done, is extremely beautiful. | straight piece is for the sleeves, which must 
Both the net and the muslin ought to be very | be worked to match. 
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FLOWER BORDER, IN BERLIN WOOL. 
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A pretty ornamental border in Berlin wool 
work is applicable for many purposes. Placed 
round a square, filled in with some simple 
pattern, it forms a very pretty cushion, or for 
gentlemen’s braces. A square of cloth, with 
a flower border in wool work, becomes an ele- 
gant small table-cover. Ottoman tops are also 
very easily arranged in the same manner. It 
ean also be introduced into a travelling wallet 


{| 











with very good effect. Indeed, those who take 
an interest in ornamental work will find a 
number of uses to which it can be applied. 
If a length is required, and a repetition of the 
same colored flowers is not in accordance with 
the taste of the worker, a great diversity in 
the appearance of the pattern may be made 
by merely working both the flowers and leaves 
in different colors. It gives a great richness 
in working any foliage, to introduce as many 
shades of leaves as possible; and in this way 
a pattern may be made to look quite distinct, 
instead of a repetition of the same design, as 
every shade of green, as well as brown and 
éven red, may be used with the best possible 
effect, which allows of almost endless variety. 
The flowers may also be diversified to a great 
extent. Very coarse canvas is now much used 
for Berlin wool work. Thus a more striking 
effect is produced without any additional trou- 
ble, and for cushions or ottomans these bold 
flower pieces are remarkably handsome. 
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COVERS FOR CAKE BASKETS, ETC. 
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TAKE a square of very coarse linen of any 
size you please, pull the threads out all round 
until you have formed a fringe about two 
inches deep; then leave a few threads on the 
edge of the linen to buttonhole-stitch a border 
to keep it from ravelling; then pull out twenty 
threads and leave twelve; then again pull out 
twenty and leave twelve until you have gone 
across the linen. Take some very coarse hard- 
twisted embroidery cotton, and make slanting 
stitches on the threads that are left, doing 
them at exact intervals. Then take the cotton 
and commence on the drawn threads thus: 
leave eight threads and take up the next eight, 
passing the last eight with the coarse thread 
over the first eight, and so on to the end of the 
line. The edge must be finished by a strong 
buttonhole-stitch with the same coarse thread. 
These covers are extremely pretty for cake- 
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baskets, if neatly done, and would cost but a 
few cents. 





VARIEGATED PATCHWORK. 
(See colored plate in front of Book.) 


Tuis many-colored patchwork pattern is 
made of pieces of high-colored cambric, sewed 
down on to white. The easiest way to make 
it is to have pieces of tin cut in the different 
sized points, and to havea color for each point. 
Cut the cambric by the tin, and stitch it down 
neatly upon the white, following the pattern 
given here. The best material is French cam- 
bric, as it is fast colors. When made neatly, 
and the colors tastefully contrasted or har- 
monized, this makes a very beautiful quilt. 
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THE CASTIGLIONE. 


[From the establishment of G. Bropre, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Vowrt, from actual articles 
of costume. ] 


Tuts design is desirable for its comfort, elegance, and moderate cost, which must make it one much approved of by 
our fair friends. 

The above is drawn from French gray cloth ; but the style is not confined to that color, being made in al! the pre- 
vailing cloths. The style of hoods varies so that every taste may be suited. Observe the manner in which the sleeves are 
set in the garment, as well as the outer fap. The sleeves are arranged to match with the double tabs in front. The en- 
tire cloak is bordered with a taffeta trimming, the seams of which are covered with a narrow passementerie, and orna- 
mented with tassels and pendants. 
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PRIZE FROCK IN BRODERIE ANGLAISE. 


(See pages 295, 296.) 


Tuts handsome child’s frock is suitable for 
either a boy ora girl. If for a boy, we should 
recommend it being made of twilled cambric, 
or cambric muslin; for a girl, jaconet or nan- 
sook. The front (as will be seen from the 
drawing) is composed of alternate rows of in- 
sertion and braiding, and the sleeves and body 
are trimmed with work to correspond with the 
skirt. Coarse embroidery cotton should be 
used, as the work will then be more raised, 
and the frock more quickly finished. The 
edging of the work is, of course, in buttonhole- 
stitch. 


Working Pattern of Child’s Frock. 


This pattern is of full size for working. We 
have given, in the engraving, one-half of the 
width of the scallop of the skirt, also a full 
half of the pattern of the upper part of the 
skirt, and by placing the +, which will be seen 
at the bottom of this, on the corresponding 
mark on the upper part of the scallop, the full 
depth will be easily obtained. Of the inser- 
tion and braiding of the front or stomacher, a 
full pattern will be found, as also of the sleeves 





| 


and body. We might remark that the pattern 
of the skirt would look exceedingly well as a 
trimming for many articles of dress, and the 
pattern of the sleeve and body would work 
prettily for a trimming round a child’s skirt. 
The braiding and insertion patterns likewise 
will be found useful for many purposes. 





THE SKIRT-SUPPORTER. 





The skirt-supporter is a novel and exceed 
ingly useful article, designed to relieve the 
person from the burden of the skirt. The 
weight of this, it will be seen, is borne by the 
projecting fender, that is sustained upon the 
hips by netted pads. The value of this inven- 
tion in a hygienic point of view, can hardly 
be overrated. It is applicable to every de- 
scription of skirt. 





DESIGN FOR QUILTING 
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SACK 


PATTERN. 





WOVE 40 JVH 











Piarn sack, with long sleeves, and buttoned down the front. } 
g to the season, and trimmed according to the taste of the maker 


Made of any material, accord- 





EMBROIDERY PATTERN FOR BAND OF UNDERSLEEVE 
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Teceipts, We. 


HOW TO COOK PORE 


To Crre Hams.—Pound some bay salt, saltpetre, and 
common salt, and some coarse brown sugar, mix it all well 
together, then put it all to get hot, and while hot rub the 
hams well with this, repeating it every morning for a week, 
let them lie in the brine for another week, until all well 
neorporated in the meat ; then take them out to drain on 
lishes, four them, and hang them up todry. You must 
be guided a good deal by the size of the hams. 





ANOTHER Receipr ro Core Ham.—Let the ham hang for 
three days, sprinkling it well during the time with salt. 
Make a pickle of eight ounces of bay salt, an equal quan- 
tity of common salt, two ounces of saltpetre, the same of 
black pepper, half a pound of common brown sugar, and 
a quart of beer; boil it, pour hot upon the ham, turn it 
every day in the pickle for three weeks, wipe it as dry 
us possible, and bury it in bran. Smoke it for a month 
over wood smoke. It must be sewn in a coarse strong 
wrapper. 

Boitep Ham.—Hams which come from the large grocers 
have usually been long hung and are very dirty. If such 
should be the case the ham should be soaked about twelve 
hours, then wrapped in a clean cloth, and laid upon stone 
flags for two days, the cloth being kept moistened with 
clean soft water; this will render it tender when cooked. 
Let it be thoroughly scraped and cleaned, and placed in 
the copper, which in small families will be found the most 
convenieut mode of cooking it. It should be put in suffi- 
cient water to cover it, which water, when the ham is 
cooked, will be found of the greatest service in making 
stock for soups. The time it will require to boil will de- 
pend upon the weight of the ham, a small one three hours 
snd a half, which may progress, according to the weight, 
to six hours. When it is done, remove the skin, if possi- 
ble, without breaking it; it prevents the ham, when cold, 
becoming dry. Spread over the ham bread-raspings ; the 
dish should be garnished with sliced boiled carrots. 

To Baxs a Ham.—Put the ham in soak previous to dress- 
ing it; if an old one, two hours will be required; but if 
not very old, an hour will suffice. Wipe it very dry, and 
cover it with a paste about an inch in thickness. The 
edges, being first moistened, must be drawn together, and 
made to adhere, or the gravy will escape. Bake it in a 
regniar, well-heated oven; it will take from three to six 
hours, according to its weight. When done, remove the 
paste, and then the skin: this must be done while the ham 
is hot. If well baked and not too salt, it will prove of finer 
lavor than if boiled. 

To Pratse a Ham.—Put the ham into water the night 
previous to cooking, and next day wash it in warm water ; 
trim it by cutting away all the yellow fat and rusty parts ; 
take off the knuckle, and pare down all the under part; 
put it in a stewpan, and just cover it with water; lay ina 
slice of beef cut into pieces, a few onions, a fagot of sweet 
herbs, three small carrots, and a little allspice; simmer 
from three to six hours—it must depend entirely upon the 
size and weight. Take out the ham and skin it; glaze, and 
serve it upon a purée of vegetables. The braise may be 
made into a rich brown soup; thickened and flavored with 
wine, it may serve also for the flavoring of soups. 

To Braise A Ham IN THE French Fasnton.—It is pre- 
pared for cooking in the same manner as in the receipt for 
baking a ham; but when cleaned, it is placed upon a layer 
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of new hay, which has previously been laid evenly upon 
a clean white cloth, which should also be thin, that the 
flavor of the braise may be imparted. It is then placed in 
a stewpan, with two parts water to one part vin ordinaire, 
or any light white wine, and suffered to come to a boil 
The scum must be removed, and then vegetables added, 
four carrots, three onions, a fagot of herbs, and, if ap- 
proved, a little corn of garlic, perhaps less of that power- 
fully flavored root. Simmer from three hours and a half 
to six, according to the weight; when tender it is enoagh. 
The skip should then be stripped off carefully, and bread 
raspings strewed over it. Powdered herbs, or parsley 
chopped very fine, are sometimes mixed with the raspings, 
but taste must regulate its admission or omission. 

Ham RasHers, oR Siices, may be toasted, broiled, or 
fried. May be served with spinach and poached eggs, 
boiled green peas. Stewed with green peas, or cut in thin 
slices, divided in four pieces, each piece rolled and fastened 
with a skewer, roasted in a Dutch-oven, and served with 
They should in all cases be cut an even thickness, 
Bacon may be 


peas. 
and cooked without injuring the color. 
dressed in the same variety. 

To Mett Larp.—Take the inner fat of a newly killed 
pig and strip off the skin completely and carefully; slice it 
and pat it into a jar—a sprig of rosemary may be placed 
with it—and set the jar in a pan of boiling water; let it 
melt, and when perfectly fluid pour it into dry clean jars, 
and cover them closely. It may be kept some time in a 
dry place, and when used may be mixed with butter for 
pastry, for frying fish, and many other purposes in cook- 
ing. 

To Cvre Toneves.—You will first lay in salt; then use 
the same hot preparations as are used to cure hams, daily— 
about ten days will do for the tongues. Sheep's tongues 
may be done the same, but less time. 


SICK-ROOM AND NURSERY. 


[From a work published by James Munroe & Co., Boston, 
entitled ‘‘ The Sick Chamber.”’) 


THO NURSE. 


There is one great and important difference between a 
good and a bad nurse—the having or not having the power 
to sympathize with the feelings of the invalid, to under- 
stand her wants, her pleasures, and her annoyances. The 
full power of thus sympathizing is, only in rare instances, 
possessed by nature; it has commonly to be acquired by 
experience—by having gone through the same sufferings 
and enjoyed the same lessening of that suffering through 
the attention of a kind and judicious nurse. But as there 
is generally great pity for the sick person, and a sincere 
desire to be of use to her, teaching may, in some measure, 
supply the place of experience. 

One is too busy and bustling—rushing into the room— 
leaving the door open behind her—bastily drawing back 
the bed-curtains, and perhaps waking the patient out of a 
long-courted sleep, by the eagerness of her inquiries as to 
how she does. Another will try to amuse her by relating 
all the news she can collect, in which there is usually a 
large proportion of what is dismal—perhaps some piece of 
information concerning one of the patient's friends, which 
might in health have been listened to with composure, but 
which now thrills her with emotion from head to foot 
Another, having no idea of the wilfalness of a diseased ap- 
petite, or the loathing which accompanies a lost appetite, 
persecutes her by recommending her own favorite dishes, 
which she zealously affirms to be so good and so innocent 
that they cannot hurt any one—they never disagree with 
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her. All these, and a thousand other little annoyances— 
little to her who inflicts them, but very difficult for the 
sufferer to bear, would have been avoided if the nurse had 
had any idea of the torture which she was inflicting. Be 
careful and thoughtful, then, but remember that however 
unremitting your attention may be, you will not be able 
entirely to understand the feelings and wants of your pa- 
tient. This reflection will be useful to yourself as well as 
to her. It will lighten your labors, lessen your difficulties, 
und enable you to bear with patience and good humor the 
suxteties and privations of the sick-room. 

We are told that “the Lord loveth a cheerful giver.” 
Vhat gift can be more precious than that of our time, labor, 
and sympathy? Give them, then, not grudgingly. It will 
make all the difference to yourself and your patient. A 
happy, cheerful, and hopeful temper changes the most pain- 
ful and disagreeable duties into pleasures, and enables you 
to do them quickly and well; and a sharp or an angry 
word, which in health would have passed unheeded, sinks 
deeply into the heart of one who is weakened by sick- 
ness. 

Under all cireumstances endeavor to preserve a calm and 
No sudden attack or increased indis- 
Nothing is more 


composed manner. 
position should take you by surprise. 
peinfally exciting to an invalid than variable spirits in 
those who attend upon her, and her own constantly chang- 
ing hopes and fears. Endeavor, therefore, to cultivate in 
her and in yourself, as the only true source of comfort, 
meek reliance on the Divine goodness and submission to 
the Divine will 

Never attempt to mislead her by pretending that she is 
better than she really is. Use no deceit at all. It is, at 
best, but short-lived policy; for, as soon as she discovers 
the truth, which she must do sooner or later, you will lose 
her confidence, and this you will not easily regain. 

It is very important to her comfort that one person, whe- 
ther relation, friend, servant, or hired nurse, should take 
the lead in her room—seeing that everything is done at the 
proper time, and in the proper way. If at one time one 
person waits on her, and at another time another person, 
something is sure to be done wrong. Only one who has 
been very weak knows what it is to have raised herself, 
slowly and with difficulty, upon her elbow, in preparation, 
say, for a meal, and then to have the curtain pulled open 
at her back, perhaps on the window side of the room, and 
the tray pushed in, and to be obliged to say, “‘ No, not that 
side, the other, please!’’ A similar discomfort often occurs 
in washing her hands, changing her dress, or settling for 
the night. The same person should always attend to all 
these matters ; for she is then able effectually to consult the 
ease and comfort of the patient. I have had it said to me, 
‘Such a one will bring your dinner; you do not want me 
while you are eating it, so I will go ont for a little time.” 
I felt that I would rather go without my dinner than have 
to say to the new attendant, ‘‘No, not that way; do it so 
and so.’ The true kindness would have been to have 
thought nothing about going out until dinner was over; 
and then to have said: “‘Now I will go out. Such a one 
will sit in the room till I return, and will not speak unless 
you do.” 

It is very desirable that there should be nothing in your 
manuer or dress which is disagreeable to your patient. Let 
your manner be kind, gentle, and soothing, and your dress 
perfectly clean and neat. A washing-dress is the only 
proper one, as it can be easily renewed, and you will in no 
case fear its being iujured. Besides, it will not, so readily 
as anything of woollen, carry infection. One of the worst 


cases of fever I ever knew was caused by a nurse who had 
neglected to have a dress washed that she had worn in her 





last situation. She communicated the infection; and a 
mother and child fell victims to her want of conscientious 
care. No gaudy colors, or anything very remarkable, 
should be in your dress; no flying cap-strings; no ringlets 
dangling in the face of your patient. Have no rings upon 
your fingers, pressing into her or scratching her, when you 
assist her in moving. Your shoes should be thin and 
light; if made of list, without soles, it is all the better, 
that your step may not be heard or felt. And as you are 
greatly debarred from the refreshment of changing the air, 
it will be beneficial to yourself, as well as agreeable to 
your patient, that you should use a good deal of personal 
washing and clean linen. 


THE TOILET. 
TOOTH POWDERS AND MOUTH WASHES. 

Toorn powders, regarded as a means merely of cleansing 
the teeth, are most commonly placed among cosmetics; 
but this should not be, as they assist greatly in preserving 
a healthy and regular condition of the dental machinery, 
and so aid in perfecting as much as possible the act of mas- 
tication. In this manner, they may be considered as most 
useful, although it is true, subordinate medicinal agents, 
By a careful and prudent use of them, some of the most 
frequent causes of early loss of the teeth may be prevented ; 
these are, the deposition of tartar, the swelling of the gums, 
and an undue acidity of the saliva. The effect resulting 
from accumulation of the tartar is well known to most per- 
sons, and it has been distinctly shown that swelling of the 
substance of the gums will hasten the expulsion of the 
teeth from their sockets; and the action of the saliva, if 
unduly acid, is known to be at least injurious, if not de- 
structive. Now, the daily employment of a tooth powder 
sufficiently hard, so as to exert a tolerable degree of friction 
upon the teeth, without at the same time injuring the ena- 
me! of the teeth, will, in most cases, almost always prevent 
the tartar accumulating in such a degree as to cause sub- 
sequent injury to the teeth; and a flaccid, spongy, relaxed 
condition of the gums may be prevented or overcome by 
adding to such a tooth powder, some tonic and astringent 
ingredient. A tooth powder containing charcoal and cin- 
chona bark will accomplish these results in most cases, 
and therefore dentists generally recommend such. Still, 
there are objections to the use of charcoal ; it is teo hard 
and resisting, its color is objectionable, and it is perfectly 
insoluble by the saliva; it isapt to become lodged between 
the teeth, and there to collect decomposing animal and 
vegetable matter around such particles as may be fixed in 
this position. Cinchona bark, too, is often stringy, and 
has a bitter, disagreeable taste. 

Quinine Tooth Powder.—Precipitated chalk, one pound; 
starch powder, half pound; orris powder, half pound ; 
sulphate of quinine, one drachm. After sifting, it is ready 
for use. 

Prepared Charcoal.—Fresh made charcoal in fine pow- 
der, seven pounds; prepared chalk, one pound ; orris root, 
one pound; catechu, half pound ; cassia bark, half pound; 
myrrh, quarter pound. Sift. 

Peruvian Bark Powder. — Peruvian bark in powder, 
half pound ; bole Armeniac, one pound ; orris powder, one 
pound ; cassia bark, half pound; powdered myrrh, half 
pound; precipitated chalk, half pound; otto of cloves, 
quarter ounce. 

Homeopathic Chalk.— Precipitated chalk, one pound; 
powdered orris, one ounce ; powdered starch, one ounce. 

Cuttle-Fish Powder.—Powdered cuttle-fish, half pound ; 
precipitated chalk, one pound ; powdered orris, half pound, 
otto of lemons, one onnce; otto of neroli, half drachm. 














RECEIPTS. 





BILLS OF FARE. 
Brit oF Fare ror A Dinner POR Ercut Persons IN 
OcToBER OR NOVEMBER :— 
FIRST COURSE. 
Vermicelli soup. 


Remove.—Veal cutlets, white. 


Harrico (Epergne.) Minced beef, 
mutton. with wall of potatoes. 
Remove.—Roast chickens. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes and beans. 
SECOND COURSE. 
Ice cream. 
Berries. (Epergue.) Water-ice. 


Calf's feet jelly. 
Batt or Fare ror TWELVE Persons IN OCTOBER OR 
NOVEMBER :— 
FIRST COURSE. 
Calf’s head soup. 
Oyster sauce. Boiled rock fish. 
(Vase.) 
Chickens in rice. (Epergne.) Tongue. 
(Vase.) 
Capons, 
Remove.—Haunch of mutton. 
Vegetables.—Potatoes, beans, cauliflower, sweet 
potatoes, ete. 
SECOND COURSE. 


Marlborough pudding. 


(Vase.) 

Lemon cream. (Epergne.) Pastry. 
(Vase.) 

Charlotte russe. Tce cream. 


Nuts, fruit, berries. 
Batu oF FARE For StxTeeN OR Er@Hreen PERSONS IN 
OcroBeR oR NOVEMBER:— 
FIRST COURSE. 
Mulligatawny soup. 


Remove.—Chickens, with tongue in the centre. 


Oyster patties, (Vase.) Beef stewed in olives. 
(Epergne.) 
Stewed onions. (Vase.) Sweetbreads. 
Celery. 


Remove.--Sirloin of beef. 


Vegetables. —Beans, potatoes, salad. 
SECOND COURSE. 


Pheasant. 
Remove.—Soufflé, 
(Vase.) 
Janne mange. Lemon cheese-cakes. 
(Epergne.) 
Tartlets. Charlotte russe. 


(Vase.) 


; 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


InpraN Tririe.—Boil a quart of new milk with a large 
stick of cinnamon; thicken it with rice flour, first moist- 
ened with cold milk, and sweeten to your taste. Pour is 
into a dish, and when cold cut it into the shape of a star, 
or any other shape you please; take out the spare rice and 
fill the shape with custard. Ornament with slit almonds 
and spots of currant jelly. 

FoLKEsTone Puppine-Pres.—One pint of milk, three 
ounces of ground rice; boil for fifteen minutes. When 
taken off the fire, stir in three ounces of butter, and four 
ounces of sugar. Add six well beaten egys, a few grains 
of salt, and flavor with nutmeg, lemon-peel, bay-leaf, &c. 
When nearly cold, line pans with puff-paste, fill with the 
custard, strew currants over, bake fifteen or twenty min- 
utes in a gentle oven. 

ScaLpepD Puppina (fora child or sick person).—Pour half 
a pint of boiling milk on two tablespoonfuls of flour; let 
it stand an hour; strain it through a cullender; add two 
eggs and a little nutmeg. Boil or bake for half an hour. 

Lemons are recommended for dropsy, in a Russian medi- 
cal journal, and are said to be beneficial in the most hope- 
less cases. The first day one lemon was given, after taking 
the peel off, and cutting it up into small pieces, in sugar; 
the two following days three were given, and afterwards 
eighteen every day. For nourishment meat was given. 
In every case the water came off the seventh day. 

To Boi Parsyips.—Wash your parsnips very well, and 
boil them until they become soft; then take off the skin, 
beat them in a bowl with a small quantity of salt, add to 
them a little cream and a lump of butter, put them into a 
pan, and let them boil till they are like a light custard 
pudding. Then serve them. 

Dutca SWEETBREADa.—Two pounds of veal; a quarter 
pound of suet chopped very fine ; four ‘“‘ tops and bottoms,” 
soaked in milk; a little lemon-peel, grated fine; pepper, 
salt, and nutmeg to taste. Mix all well together with four 
eggs ; make up in the shape of sweetbreads; rub over with 
egg and bread-crumbs, and fry of a light brown. Serve 
with rich gravy. 

A Cure ror Burys.—Of all applications fora burn, we 
believe that there are none equal to a simple covering of 
common wheat flour. This is always at hand; and while 
it requires no skill in using, it produces 
The moisture produced upon the surface of a slight 


most astonishing 
effects. 
or deep burn is at once absorbed by the flour, and forms a 
paste which shuts out the air. As long as the fluid matters 
continue flowing they are absorbed and prevented from 
producing irritation, as they would if kept from passing 
off by oily or resinous applications; while the greater the 
amount of those absorbed by the flour, the thicker the pro- 
tective covering. Another advantage of the flour covering 
is, that next to the surface itis kept moist and flexible 
It can also be readily washed off without further irritation 
in removing. It may occasionally be washed off very 
carefully, when it has become matted and dry, and a new 
covering be sprinkled on. 


CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 


Tri-Cotonep Cake.—Take one cup of finely powdered 
white sugar, nearly a half cup of butter, a half of a cup of 
sweet milk, the whites of five eggs, a teaspoonful of cream 
of tartar, a half a teaspoonful of soda, and orange flower- 
water to favor. Beat the sugar and butter together until 
it is creamy ; mix the cream of tartar with a cup of flour, 
stir it in gradually with the mixture, alternately a little 
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flour, then a little milk (leaving only about a thimbleful 
of milk to mix the soda in), until the whole is well mixed ; 
have the whites beaten toa firm froth ; mix evenly; at the 
same time, put in the flavor, and for the last thing, stir in 
the soda, dissolved in the reserved milk. The mixture 
should be as stiff as batter for muffins. Butter two square 
tin pans, put paper inside after they are buttered, then put 
in the mixture evenly, and bake as quick as possible with- 
out scorching. 

Take just half of the above measure, substituting red 
sugar sand in the place of white sugar, and flavor with the 
juice of half a lemon, and the peel of the half lemon grated, 
or extract. Bake this in one pan. 

Now take five yolks, light brown sugar, the same pro- 
portion as for the white cake, and have two or three 
ounces of sweet almonds, blanched and chopped fine; mix 
smoothly, and bake in two pans, the same as the above. 

When all is done, and the cake is cold and firm, shave 
the top of the cake smoothly and evenly with a sharp 
knife (the bottom of the cake will not need shaving, unless 
they are too brown to look well without); put them to- 
gether with fine jelly, so that they will stick firm, the pink 
cake in the centre, and the yellow at the top and bottom, 
and frost if you like. Cut it in any form, but I think it is 
the prettiest cut in finger-pieces ; that is, cut it in slices an 
inch or an inch and a half wide, then in squares. You 
will say that it is not only an excellent cake, but the pret- 
tiest you ever saw. 

Farrn Cages.—Two eggs, four tablespoonfuls of sugar, a 
piece of butter large as a walnut, and a teaspoonful of sale- 
ratus. Fry in lard toa nice brown. They are nice; try 
them. 


To xeep Lemon-Jcice.—Powder a pound of the best loaf 
sugar ; put it intoa bowl, and strain over it a pint of lemon- 
juice, stirring it well with a silver spoon till the sugar has 
entirely melted ; boil and skim it. Then bottle it, sealing 
the cork, and keep it in a dry place. 

Aprrs.—Rub a pound of fresh butter into two pounds of 
sifted four, and mix in a pound of powdered white sugar, 
a grated nutmeg, a tablespoonful of cinnamon, and four 
large tablespoonfuls of caraway seed ; add a wineglass of 
rose-water, and mix the whole with sufficient cold water 
to make ita stiff dough. Roll it out into a large sheet 
about a third of an inch in thickness, and cut it into round 
cakes with the edge of atin cutter, or of atumbler. Lay 
them in buttered pans, and bake them in a quick oven, 
till they are of a very pale brown. 


To make “Sweet Potarors” or Intsn Potators.—Steam 
them well, and wring them in a towel to make them mealy ; 
mash till there are no lumps left, and sweeten with com- 
mon brown sugar, to the taste. They are now ready to be 
baked, fried, or made into puddings. 


Rosge-CotoreD Puppine.—I send you the receipt for 
making one of the nicest desserts I have ever seen. It has 
the twofold recommendation of being at once beautiful and 
delicious. 

The day before you wish to serve this pudding, you must 
take as many sweet apples as will cover the bottom of your 
baking-dish (which should be white ware), peel and core 
them, putting a stick of cinnamon in the place of the core ; 
put them in a kettle, with barely water enough to cover 
them ; add sufficient sugar to make a thin syrup, and boil 
until the apples are transparent and tender, taking great 
care to preserve them whole. When done, set aside to 
cool. At night pour a pint of boiling water over a large 
The next morning place your apples in the 
Bake a few 


cup of sago. 
baking dish, and pour the sago over them. 








| 
| 


minutes, and set ina cool place. Serve cold, with sweet 
ened cream, flavored with wine for sauce. 


. } 
Chemistry for the Poung. 
LESSON X. 

(Concluded. ) 

182. It has been remarked on a former occasion, that as 
a general rule the estimation of a metal can be more cor- 
rectly got at by obtaining some one of its known com- 
pounds, than by obtaining the metal itself. Thus we can 
always know the amount of silver present by taking cog- 
nizance of the amount of chloride of silver generated ; but 
it follows from what we have seen that the moderate sohu- 
bility of chloride of lead in water would prevent our esti- 
mating the metal lead from the weight of this compound. 
Nevertheless, by a peculiar management of the chloride, 
we can make it a safe element in calculation. Although 
partially soluble in water, it is insoluble in a mixture of 
alcohol and water in certain proportions. Hence, by adding 
alcohol to a watery solution containing chloride of lead, 
the latter may be thrown down. This experiment the 
learner may perform if he please--the fact is interesting 
and important—it must be remembered some time or an- 
other; but I would rather that it should be forgotten at 
present if its remembrance must involve any confusion as 
to the great points of distinction between the three chlo- 
rides of silver, lead, and mercury. 

183. As regards the chloride of mercury, there are rea- 
sons which prevent our generally employing it for estimat- 
ing by calculation the contained amount of mercury. The 
usual way of estimating this metal is by actually obtain- 
ing it in the metallic state, as we shall do before long. 

184. As regards the solution of chloride of silver in am- 
monia, the chloride may be got— 

I. By evaporating away the ammonia. 

II. By pouring into the ammonia an acid, when the 
chlorine will be deposited. 

185. The chloride, having been isolated from its solution 
by either of these processes, may be treated for the purpose 
of extracting silver, either by means of metallic zinc, as 
described at 143, or by the process of admixture with a 
carbonated alkali, and subsequent fusion, as described at 
150. But, as I have already remarked, the operation of 
reducing chloride of silver to metallic silver is not required 
for the purpose of estimating the quantity of that metal 
present. 

186. Chloride of lead may be reduced to the condition of 
metallic lead by mixing it with a carbonated alkali, and 
exposing it to heat as described for silver. Or by treat- 
ment with metallic zinc, as for chloride of silver, but the 
process of reduction is slow. 

187. Chloride of mercury may be reduced to the metallic 
condition by similar treatment—only, quicksilver being an 
exceedingly volatile metal, the process of reduction should 
be conducted in a glass tube, and, instead of an open fire- 
place, the mere flame of a spirit-lamp will be sufficient. 
The mercury will be found to sublime, and to collect in 
minute particles on the inside of the glass tube. By touch- 
ing these particles, they can easily be made to cohere into 





one globule. 

188. I mention this plan of reducing chloride of mercury 
to the metallic state, by means of a carbonated alkali (al- 
though not the best), in order to demonstrate the existence 
of an analogy in this respect between it and silver and 
lead. 














Ebitars’ Gable. 


“One standeth not on a hill, beckoning another to follow, 

Bat ye toil up, hand in hand, and carry each other’s bur- 

dens.” 

Ong great cause of complaint, among the many griev- 
ances about which women are now loudly lifting up their 
voices, is the few sources of employment open to our sex. 
As far as relates to those occupations that yield a lucrative 
return, this isa real evil, and we are always glad to see 
some enterprising pioneer from among ourselves open a 
new path, or extend still further one already open. And 
that this is done successfully, if rarely, proves that pru- 
dence and energy and determination and courage meet 
with equal reward from the impartial hand of destiny, 
whether those qualities are clothed in the form of man or 
woman. 

We think that woman has the remedy for this evil in 
her own power. But it rests‘in doing rather than in talk- 
ing. Once let a woman prove by actual accomplishment 
that she can do something before thougit impossible or 
unsuited to her, and do it well, and the clamor of scorn or 
opposition will swell into a shout of applause, or die away 
in approving silence. 

Like the princess in the Arabian Nights, while climbing 
the hill we are assailed on all sides by jeer and mockery, 
dark clouds hang over us, and chilling winds do their best 
two drive us back; but once on its top, and we stand in the 
serene sunlight, to which soft breezes and gentle tones wel- 
come us. But in this country of ours, into which wealth 
is pouring so rapidly, there is a large class of women, in- 
creasing in numbers every year, whose “daily bread” 
comes to them Without any thought or care of their own, 
and yet whose active minds and unfilled hearts crave oc- 
cupation with an intensity that often wreaks itself upon 
the bodily frame, and makes a nervous sufferer out of one 
who might have been a cheerful and efficient co-worker 
with her Maker. 

Energies so closely linked with the Divine as those are 
that prompt to acts of kindness or good-will, were not given 
for naught. If suffered to die away in inaction, they will 
sternly and surely avenge themselves on their possessor. 
It is worse than folly to say that no opportunity offers 
itself—that no fleld is open to us. Was ever anything 
made in vain? There is no capability given to the mean- 
est among us that does not meet some need in some part 
of this varied creation. And every one, if they do not 
‘despise the day of small things,’’ can find out the pur- 
pose for which they were created. 

We were led into these thoughts by reading an English 
work,* lately reprinted in this country, and we propose to 
show those who love to gather around our “Table” 


WHAT A CHRISTIAN WOMAN HAS DONE. 


The writer of “English Hearts,”’ etc., is the danghter of 
an English clergyman, rector of a church at Beckenham, 
near the Crystal Palace. She seems to have begun her 
career by going among the workmen (technically called 





* “English Hearts and English Hands; or, the Railway 
aad the Trenches." By the author of the ‘‘ Memorials of 
Captain Hedley Vickers.” Reprinted in New York by Ro- 
bert Carter & Brothers. 








navvies) on the railroad leading to the Palace, and, after 
distributing tracts, inviting them to attend cottage read- 
ings, held in her father’s parish. So far she did nothing 
more than hundreds of young women in our large towns 
and cities do weekly. The peculiarity of her system was 
the zeal and thoroughness with which she carried out her 
work. 
with any human soul, she became absolutely resolved not 
Did strong drink lead any one 


Once brought into any connection, however slight, 


to loose her hold upon it. 
of them astray until they declared their firm determination 
to choose the downward way and abide in it, then her per- 
suasions and arguments became all the more earnest and 
unceasing, and in the end almost always successful; for 
few are hardened enough to resist the unselfish interest 
shown by another in their eternal welfare. 

When thrown into jail for some exhibition of tarbulence 
or insubordination, she visited them, occasionally paid 
their fine for them that they might be released, and always 
was the debt thus incurred honorably discharged. 

Her work went on increasing on her hands. A large 
number of men were assembled near the Crystal Palace to 
await orders for the Crimea. Through her exertions, both 
for their bodily and spiritual welfare, she seems to have 
been regarded by them somewhat as a guardian angel, one 
who would attend to all their needs. When they left Eng- 
land many of them left their money in her hands, gene- 
rally that she might pay part of it to some dependent rela- 
tive, and keep the rest for them on their return. Her 
receipts for this purpose averaged £500 a month. 

To show still further with what an unflagging zeal she 
kept up her influence over them, it is only necessary to say 
that while the army was in the Crimea she was in the ha- 
bit of receiving and answering fifty letters a week. Many 
of these letters, as well as those from the navvies, are given, 
and show plainly the foundation for the strong friendship 
and sympathy between the parties. It rested on the mu- 
tual love of both for their common Saviour. On the one 
side we can discern the trembling and vigilant care lest 
they should lose the hope and faith they had once made 
their own; and on the other the warm and manly grati- 
tude of those who feel that they are addressing one who 
has awakened the higher impulses of their nature, and 
called them to a life the purest and noblest on earth. 

Nothing in the story is more noticeable than the readi- 
ness with which these men, so long accustomed to a reck- 
less, wandering, almost a savage life, listened and allowed 
themselves to be influenced and controlled by one whose 
only claim was that she cared for them more wisely than 
they cared for themselves. It was not by mere teaching 
or exhortation that this care was shown. If they were 
hungry, she fed them ; if naked, she clothed them ; if sick, 
she visited them. And realizing that man is many-sided, 
and that love of the beautiful is not confined alone to the 
wealthy and the cultivated, she sent them flowers from 
her garden, or gave them, at parting, some pretty keep- 
sake, at once to gratify their taste and to remind them of 
her. And if they who neither toil nor spin think it right 
to indulge their love for social pleasures, much more is it 
well to provide such opportunities for those whose whole 
life is one round of painful and exhausting labor. Mind- 
ful of this, and of our Saviour’s injunction that when a 
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feast is made “‘the poor, the maimed, the lame, and the 
blind” are to be called, the rector’s daughter provided, in 
the rector’s garden, occasional festivals for those in whom 
she was so deeply interested. It was not always easy to 
induce them to attend. A sense of delicacy, which always 
underlies true sturdy English independence, made them 
shrink from putting one who had done so much for them 
to a new and unnecessary expense; but this feeling over- 
come, their pleasure and delight seem to have been un- 
bounded. We have space but for a few extracts, but we 
bope all who read them will be tempted not only to read the 
whole book, but to follow the example given in it. 

“The school-room was decorated with festoons of flow- 
ers, and a buttonbole bouquet of geranium and jessamine 
was tied up with blue ribbon and laid upon each plate. 

“Long afterwards I saw some of these flowers carefully 
preserved in books. 

“To a minute, at the appointed time, our friends arrived, 
each man looking as clean as a baby on its christening day; 
faces and hands had been scrubbed till they shone again. 
They quietly and quickly seated themselves; and no gen- 
tlemen in the United Kingdom could have conducted them- 
There was no constraint of man- 
ner; on the contrary, perfect ease. There was no loud 
talking, but many a cheerful remark. Not an expression 
was used which we could have wished had been otherwise; 
but the frank and hearty enjceyment of the evening was 
delightful to see. 

“Some good pictures and a missionary transparency 
were shown them, and ‘God Save the Queen’ was sung 
early in the evening. Towards its close my father ad- 
dressed them, and concluded with prayer, and the hymna 
beginning 

*Come, let us join our cheerful songs 
With angels round the throne,’ 


selves more admirably. 


in which they all joined, with great zest. 

“As the clock struck ten, the chief speaker amongst 
them, after a short conference with the leaders of the party, 
said, ‘We have taken up a great deal of the ladies’ time, 
and had better go now.’ Several said, as they went out, 
* Never spent a happier evening—never, nohow!’” 

We will give another extract, that refers to the time of 
the return of the soldiers from the Crimea, and their coming 
to her to receive the money left in her hands, and shows 
how she turned every occasion to profit, how literally she 
sowed “‘ beside all waters.” 

“The next day was the pay-day for the carpenters of the 
corps. We had a good deal of conversation together. They 
were, for the most part, ‘radical reformers,’ and alluded to 
the want of sympathy between the different classes of so- 
ciety with some bitterness. I admitted that there was an 
absence of it too generally, simply because they did not 
know one another; adding, that if they were to meet more 
frequently, and with more confidence in each other, they 
would soon find what cordial friendships could be formed 
without losing their position on either side. After talking 
this over together, quietly and amicably, I said, ‘Let us 
never forget that there was One of royal birth, who for 
sympathy’s sake became a working man, in the days when 
working men had their wages reduced by fraud or seized 
by violence, and dwelt with his foster-father, a carpenter, 
and was ‘subject unto him.’ A few more words touching 


His sorrows and His sufferings unto death, were listened 
to with feeling earnestness, and then those words of living 
power, ‘Now then, as ambassadors for Christ, as though 
God did beseech you by us, we pray you in Christ’s stead, 
be ye reconciled to God,’ seemed almost to startle them 
into a resolution to live with a newaim. Many a hand 





was stretched out to mine from every side, with the simple 
words, or others of like import, ‘I'll try to do it, and to 
get others along with me, if God will help me.’” 


WHAT A HEATHEN WOMAN DOES. 


To show the influence of the Christian religion on the 
condition and character of women, we will give a sketch 
of a Chinese lady from a work (‘Inside Canton”) lately 
written, by Dr. Yvan. 

We will enter a Chinese interior with Dr. Yvan:— 

“The little chamber of Madame Pan-se-Chen, for in- 
stance, is an admirable boudoir—sofas, chairs, toilet-tables, 
and the rest being made of beautiful wood, chiselled with 
infinite art—but her bed, lying underneath a network of 
gauze, is fitter fora nun’s penance than to rest the soft 
limbs of a delicate lady. A few strips of bamboo in a nan- 
kin paliasse serve for a mattress, and the quilt is attached 
to the cotton sheet. I might say just the same of a splen- 
did hall which Pan-se-Chen had just got completed. The 
floor, in wood of different colors, was covered with beau- 
tiful devices; the ceilings were gilt like a shrine. The 
floor, cornices, and walls were brightened with that won- 
derful varnish which makes the substances to which it is 
applied look like blocks of marble, porphyry, or other rare 
stones, cut and polished.” 

And here is the lady of the palace in the midst of twelve 
plump handmaids :— 

“This frail and delicate little creature resembled a sprig 
of jessamine swayed by the wind; her lovable and ten- 
derly chiselled features wore an expression in which smil- 
ing and sadness were blended. One might have fancied 
her thoughts were rosy white as the hue which art had 
lent to her cheeks. Her eyes, like two black pearls, sent 
from behind the shelter of her silken lashes soft languor- 
ous glances, or sparkling rays of innocent womanl!y malice. 
Notwithstanding a little want of grace in its curve, her 
nose would not have disfigured a European countenance. 
Madame Li was ladylike after the manner of a charming 
young girl; her dignity was infantine in its grace. And 
as on one of the great sofas of black wood she sat seesaw- 
ing her legs backwards and forwards, showing her feet 
encased in slippers broidered with gold, and her ankles 
hung with bracelets, picking the leaves off an eyulan flow- 
er with her pretty little fingers, murmuring musically ra- 
ther than talking, you could hardly help feeling as if you 
could eat her up like an orange-flower.” 

This grand lady chastised one of her damsels in the pre- 
sence of the visitors, and sent her, blushing, smarting, and 
sobbing, into a corner. 


VISIT TO A WATER-CURE. 


Loye@ confinement to the city, and, perhaps, too close 
application to our literary pursuits, had made us feel a 
stronger need than ever before for seeking a more bracing 
atmosphere, where mind and body might alike recruit their 
exhausted energies. We left Philadelphia in the beginning 
of July, when the thermometer stood at ninety-six in the 
shade, and in the sun went up too high for accurate mea- 
surement. A fortunate circumstance turned our course 
towards the “‘ Mount Prospect Water-Cure,” at Bingham- 
ton, now under the care of Dr. North, a gentleman we had 
known and esteemed for his talents and moral worth while 
pursuing his studies in Philadelphia. 

We found his establishment beautifally situated, and 
Binghamton one of the most attractive villages we have 
ever visited. We should like to give our readers a long 
description of this pleasant valley, where Nature seems to 
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have taken pains to soften the scenery, let in the light, and 
dispose hills and vales, woods and waters, to the greatest 
advantage. But we hope our friends will, some time, see 
all this, and find themselves nestled, as we did, among the 
mountains in the southern part of the State of New York, 
a region noted for its pure air and romantic scenery. Nor 
does the charm of the place consist only in its natural ad- 
vantages and material improvements. We found the in- 
habitants worthy of their pleasant homes, where hospi- 
tality and happiness seemed the elements of social life. 

A picturesque and delightful location has been chosen 
for the Water-Cure establishment, a little way out of the 
town, on the side of one of the highest hills, which rises 
behind the house in a gentle acclivity, through which a 
winding road, closely shaded by the numerous forest-trees, 
allures the seekers for health or relaxation to those long 
walks which ig this peculiar mode of treatment are thought 
so essential to health. A carriage road also takes you safely 
up, if unable to walk, and from the top of the hill the eye 
can take in, at one glance, all Binghamton in its romantic 
vailey, through the centre of which flow and meet the 
waters of the Susquehanna and Chenango, giving life and 
beauty to a scene to which the mountains, that on all sides 
inclose the town, impart the added charm of seclusion and 
protection. 

Everything that is required in an institution of this kind 
is to be found here. An abundance of the softest water, 
the best facilities for its use, and for exercise in the fresh 
invigorating air, agreeable society, and especially an edu- 
cated physician, prudent in applying a remedy that has 
been proved to be so powerful and efficient as water, and 
attentive to all that is needed by the inmates of his family, 
whether they come as invalids to be nursed, or rather as 
we did, to enjoy for a season the benefits of country air 
and country life. 

There is still another great advantage for invalid ladies 
in this ‘‘Water-Cure:’’ an educated lady, Miss French, 
M. D., has care of the ladies’ department. She is well quali- 
fled—in truth, seems peculiarly gifted for her important 
office, and secures the confidence and esteem of all who 
know her. 

As some of our invalid friends may like to visit this 
establishment, we give the directions: Dr. North, Bing- 
hamton, Broome Co., N. Y. 





Tuanxsorvine Day.—The last Thursday in November 
falls, this year, on the twenty-fifth. May we not hope that 
yar nation will unite, on this day, in keeping the festival? 
The Governors of the States and Territories might, by 
uniting on this day, make the year memorable in our an- 
nals to the end of time. Will not the editors of newspapers 
lead the way in this union of hearts, at our national festi- 
val? Then the last Thursday in November would soon 
come to be considered the American’s Thanksgiving Day, 
and wherever our countrymen dwelt the day would be a 
festival. 

BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. 
MISS 8. J. HALB, PRINCIPAL. 

Tue school-year commences on the second Monday in 
September, and ends the last Wednesday in June. The 
usual vacations of one week at Christmas and one at Easter 
are allowed. 

Pupils are charged from the time of entrance, and no 
deduction made but for protracted illness. No pupil will 
be received for a shorter period than to the close of the 
school-year upon which she enters. 





Terms.—Payable semi-annually in advance. For Day 
Scholars. Instruction in the English branches, French, 
anc Latin: Under thirteen years of age, $60 per annum ; 
over thirteen years of age, $100; for Boarders, $300; Draw- 
ing and Water Painting, $20; Use of Piano, $20; Use of 
Guitar, $10; Use of Harp, $50; Washing, $24; Pew Rent 
at cost. 

Music and Singing Lessons, Dancing, Oil Painting, and 
other languages than those mentioned above, at Professors’ 
charges. 

Particular attention will be paid to speaking French. 

Each boarder to be provided with silver fork, table and 
teaspoons, toweling, napkins, and ring. All articles to be 
marked in full. 

References.—Mrs. Emma Willard, Troy, N. Y.; Mrs. 
Lincoln Phelps, Baltimore, Md.; Henry Vethake, LL. D., 
Provost of the University of Pennsylvania; Charles Hodge, 
D. D., Princeton, N. J. ; A. McGill, D. D., Princeton, N. J.; 
Prof. Stephen Alexander, D. D., Princeton, N. J.; Judge 
Hepburn, Carlisle, Pa.; William Bacon Stevens, D. D., 
Philadelphia; William H. Ashhurst, Esq., Philadelphia ; 
George A. Wood, Esq , Philadelphia ; Louis A. Godey, Esq., 
Philadelphia ; Thomas A, Budd, Esq., Philadelphia; Rich- 
ard Ronaldson, Esq., Philadelphia; William J. Duane, 
Esq., Philadelphia; M. A. De Wolf Howe, D. D., Phila- 
delphia ; Samuel Nelson, Esq., Geneva, IL 

Address Miss 8S. J. Hale, No. 12 Portico Square, Spruce 
Street, Philadelphia. 


SUBSCRIBERS FOR THE WASHINGTON PORTRAIT. 

Miss Josephine G. Murray’s Club.—Oliver Paxson, E. 
K. Solliday, J. Ryan, Hiram Scarborough, R. R. Parry, 
J. P. Smith, Joseph W. Briggs, R. A. Ely, M. W. Ely, 
John Dilworth, Joseph R. Emory, Josephine G. Murray, 
one dollar each, Lambertville, New Jersey. 

Mrs. H. B. Crane, Mrs. M. M. Woodruff, Mrs. A. 8. 
Woodruff, Mrs. E. P. Edwards, Mrs. J. M. Pruden, Mrs. 
J. W. Angus, Miss Kate McClure, Miss Mary C. Halsey, 
Mr. F. F. Glasby, Mr. J. W. Woodruff, Mr. Charles How- 
ell, Dr. Cannon, one dollar each, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 

Mrs. John Fox, Mrs. Charles H. Matthews, Mrs. John B. 
Pugh, Mrs. Charles Du Bois, Miss Truman, Miss L. M 
Kubn, Mrs. Eliza G. Drinker, Mrs. G. R. McCoy, Mrs. 
John Brock, Mrs. W. Morris, Mrs. John Clements, Mrs. 
J. Higgins, Mrs. W. W. H. Davis, Mrs. H. J. C. Taylor, 
Miss Elizabeth Henry, Miss Mary P. Gries, Dr. Hendrie, 
one dollar each, Doylestown, Pa. 

John Lane, Lockport, Illinois. 





Morst Vernon Assocration.—We have a few more 
names to add to the list of members. 
Mrs. F. H. Knight, 

‘“* Mary F. Burnham, South Mills, N. C., 

“ Charles Holmes, Littleton, Mass., 
Miss A. M. Cudworth, East Boston, Mass., 

“ Annie Staley, Locust Cottage, Tenn., 
Mattie D. Beane, Mt. Sterling, Ky., 
Mr. H. J. Walters, Lewistown, Pa., 
Charlie and Eddie's Saving-box, 

In the Mount Vernon list of members for June, appears 
the name of “‘ Mrs. E. E. Locke.”’ It should be Mrs. E. B 
Lockerby. 


nn 


To ovr CoRRESPONDENTS.—The following articles are 
accepted: ‘‘ The Rain Spirit”—*“* Rhyming for the Night”— 
“ On a Beautiful Child,” ete. —*‘* Charade’’—*‘ To Thee !"— 
“Where is the Friend for whom we pined”’—*“‘ Gather me 
Pinks” —“ A Friend’”’—and “ Retrospection.” 
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The following articles are not needed: ‘“‘ Hope”—‘‘ The 
Old Love-Letter’’—“* The Sun"—“ Why do we not Retali- 
ate,”’ etc.—** A Song”—‘‘ The Eldorado” —*“ The Old Maid’s 
Soliloquy ""—*‘ The Last Farewell’’—*“ Birds’’—“ A Disap- 
pointment made Easy"—‘‘ The Sweetest Memory’’—“ Jus- 
tice’’—and “‘ The Midnight Dirge. 

“ Lord Nightingale’s Daughter.” 
try some other way of getting a living. 
fectly ridiculous. 

**Cassie Caldwood."” Manuscript received. No letter. 
What about it? 

We have other articles on hand that will be noticed 
when we have room. 


The writer had better 
The article is per- 





® ralth Department, — 


STAINBACK WILSON, M.D. 





BY JNO. 


Diet.—It is well known that some ancient and modern 
pseudo-reformers and ultraists have ccentended that man 
should live on vegetable diet alone. But the fact that many 
have been injured by the abuse of animal food, and that 
some vegetarians have preserved uninterrupted health, and 
attained longevity, is far from being conclusive, when the 
advocates of a mixed diet can appeal to the same argument 
with equal confidence ; and, above all, when they can justly 
claim the additional evidence of the Bible, Comparative 
Anatomy, and the great mass of human experience in all 
ages. And as this testimony has never been satisfactorily 
confuted, we feel justified in assuming, without further dis- 
cussion, that man is omnivorous ; and, consequently, that 
due admixture of animal and vegetable aliment is most 
conducive to his health, and his perfect physical develop- 
ment. The fact is, our dietetic errors consist not so much 
in the quality of our food as in its guancity; not so much 
in its positive nature, whether animal or vegetable, or 
both, as in its relative inflwence in connection with indi- 
vidual peculiarities, climate, habits, occupation, etc. In- 
stead then of dealing in generalizations as to the most suit- 
able kind of food for the race, let us pursue the more useful 
and philosophic course of endeavoring to ascertain what is 
best for individuals relatively. 

Viewing the subject in this light, exercise is evidently 
worthy of the first consideration. It is manifest that per- 
sons of active laborious habits may indulge freely in the 
use of animal food, not only with safety, but with advan- 
tage; for, though vegetables alone may sustain life, and 
though some may endure great hardships with no other 
sustenance, still, Chemistry, Physiology, and universal ex- 
perience all substantiate the position that an animal diet 
is more nutritious, more readily assimilated, more lasting 
in its effects, and more invigorating; and consequently 
that it should preponderate in the diet of the active, 
healthy, and laboring. Yet, while this is true, it is equally 
evident that much animal food is not only useless, but 
positively injurious to those who lead an inactive, seden- 
tary life; for the secretions and excretions being, to some 
extent, suppressed, the system is over-nourished, over 
stimulated, and overloaded with useless material ; in short, 
plethora is induced—a condition which strongly predis- 
poses to apoplexy and a formidable host of inflammatory 
affections. How injurious must it be then for literary 


persons, women, and others whose occupations confine 
them mach within doors, to indulge in meat three times a 
day! If people so situated were acquainted with the laws 
which govern the animal economy, if they properly appre- 
ciated the inestimable blessings of health, they would cer- 





tainly ase animal food very sparingly, if at all; and they 
would particularly avoid pork and bacon, which are be- 
yond all question the most indigestible and the most stim- 
ulating of all the articles of their class. Women who eat 
too much and exercise too little, who consume too much 
gross, indigestible food, and too little pure air, are liable not 
only to the formidable maladies above alluded to, but their 
skin becomes thick, harsh, pimpled, and discolored, from 
the retention of foul excrementitious matters. An attempt 
is too often made to preserve the beauty of the complexion 
and prevent obesity, by the excessive use cf vinegar and 
other acids. Success is at best doubtful; and, if the end 
be obtained, it must be at the expense of health, for acids 
can only succeed by interfering with the digestive and as- 
similative processes. 

The only safe and effectual remedies for grossness and 
pimples are good wholesome food in moderate quantities, 
mostly vegetable, fresh air, exercise, and frequent ablu- 
tions. These hygienic agents are superior to all the cos- 
metics ever invented; and they, in combination with 
others of the same class, constitute the true “ elixir of 
life.” A knowledge of these agencies is more important 
and desirable than the most perfect acquaintance with 
every article of the whole materia medica; for, after all, 
medical or therapeutical knowledge only enables us to 
assist nature, to alleviate pain, and possibly to remove ac- 
tual disease, while obedience to the laws of health which 
Wwe are endeavoring to explain and enforce, will prevent 
disease with all its sufferings, preserve beauty with all its 
charms, and lengthen life with all its blessings. Will not 
our fair readers obey these laws, then, when the prize is 
not only beauty with all its potent powers, but also peace 
of mind, ease of body, length of days, and all the countless 
joys, personal, social, and domestic, embraced in the word 
HEALTH? 

Our limits will not allow any details as to the whole- 
someness and digestibility of particular kinds of food, un- 
less we devote a separate article to these interesting sub- 
jects. Wecan only say then that mutton, beef, kid, and 
the herbivora generally, are the most wholesome and di- 
gestible of the meat kind. The best mode of cooking is 
broiling or boiling. The position of pork and bacon has 
already been indicated ; but their immense consumption 
in this country seems to demand a few additional remarks. 

No doubt a large amount of disease in the South and 
West is caused by the excessive use of fat bacon and salt 
pork ; for, with a large class, they are the staple and al- 
most exclusive articles of food for men, women, children, 
and negroes. A great deal has been said about the filthy 
habits of the hog, his liability to disease, etc. ; and while 
we are not prepared to deny entirely the force of these ob- 
jections, we think it highly probable that the large quan- 
tity of salt consumed with this kind of meat is a much 
more common cause of disease. Salt is doubtless a whole- 
some condiment; it is gently stimulating and antiseptic, 
and when used in moderation is conducive to health. But 
lean bacon consists almost exclusively of salt and dry mus- 
cular fibre; the water and other elements have been ab- 
stracted by a portion of the salt, while in all probability 
another portion has entered into chemical combination 
with the muscular structure, rendering the latter tough 
and indigestible. Thus does the excess of salt which re 
mains free unduly excite the stomach and weaken ulti- 
mately its tone ; and at the same time the labor is imposed 
on it of digesting one of the most indigestible of all things. 
What has been said of salt as a stimulant, may be applied 
with even more force to mustard, spices, cloves, pepper, 
ginger, etc. The free use of these condiments iu modern 
cookery is an evil of enormous magnitude; for wany of 
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these are acrid irritants, while all are more or less stimu- 
lating, without any nutritious properties whatever ; their 
excessive use, then, must inevitably result in perversion o. 
taste, unnatural morbid appetite, irritation, loss of tone, 
and inflammation of the digestive mucous membrane. 
Instead, then, of having every dish seasoned with from one 
to a dozen condiments, they should be used very sparingly ; 
they may give temporary relief to flatulence, and perhaps 
other symptoms, but they should be regarded more as 
medicinal than as dietetic articles. 

But our food is not only too highly seasoned. As a gene- 
ral rule, it is served in too great variety ; for while a mix- 
ture of alimentary elements is necessary to furnish the 
various materials which enter into the eomposition of the 
body, yet it is no less true that the heterogeneous mass of 
incompatibles thrown into the stomach, in the form of 
theats, nuts, pastries, soups, fluids, alcoholic and acid, etc., 
etc., is enough to impair the digestive powers of anything 
human or inhuman; and especially when this medley is 
bolted after the American fushion instead of being masti- 
cated, and otherwise disposed of in a gentlemanly manner. 
(This of course is intended for the other sex, for no lady 
would indulge in a habit so unbecoming.) If our limits 
permitted we would urge the importance of eating with an 
** unanxious, unannoyed, and cheerful heart,” as Dr. Hall 
expresses it; but we must devote the remainder of our ar- 
ticle to that greatest of all dietetic errors, over-eating. As 
medical disquisitions are generally expected to be some- 
what systematic, we will divide the over-eaters into several 
classes :— 

First, then, we have the Sensualists, who live to eat in- 
stead of eating to live. These are a very large class, per- 
haps larger than the bolters of whom we have been speak- 
ing: they are truly omnivorous ANIMALS, for they devour 
everything, animal, vegetable, and mineral, and their ap- 
petites are measured only by their containing capacity. 
Another class, almost as numerous as this all-destroying 
one, may properly compose our second species—the Accom- 
modationists. Lady Bountiful gives an entertainment. 
No pains have been spared, and the table groans with lux- 
uries procured with great trouble and expense. It would 
be mortifying to the lady if her guests did not do ample 
justice to her tempting viands, therefore they all eat too 
much; while our accommodationists rival the first class in 
their enormities, and all out of pure respect for the feelings 
of the kind hostess! Our third class embraces the Order- 
lies. These have the organ of order, or something of that 
kind, well developed ; they like to see things “come out 
even ;”’ therefore, when all the butter is gone, and the 
bread is not quite eaten, they take a little more butter, and 
then a little more bread, until like Justice Monkey, who 
divided the cheese for the cats, they get much more than 
their share, or at any rate much more than their stomachs 
require. The fourth class comprises the Economists. They 
cannot bear to see anything wasted ; so they actually de- 
vour all to prevent loss, as the old dame did who took the 
box of pills which had been left over in a case of sickness. 
In the fifth class we have placed the Jdlers, who eat be- 
cause they have nothing else to do—a species that might 
be very useful if they would use their brains as much as 
they do their stomachs. The Conservatives constitute the 
sixth species, and they are, in many particulars, more 
worthy of respect than those already described. They have 
some regard for health, and many of them duly appreciate 
obedience to the laws of life—some of them have studied 
those laws, and they desire to conform to them; but then 
often, when they have eaten enough, when their appetites 
have been satisfied, and the wants of the system supplied, 
by the meal before them, there comes some tempting dish 
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in the form of pudding, pie, or something of that kind, 
and their philosophy vanishes: they eat; and they eat just 
that much too much. But without expressing the feelings 
of sympathy we have for this large and unfortunate class, 
we must pass on to our seventh and last division of the 
genus over-eaters. The Coming-appetiters belong to this. 
These are a valetudinary, tribulation, tropical kind of peo- 
ple ; they are suffering from “everything in general, and 
nothing in particular—the disease that killed all their an- 
cestors."" Some of them are dyspeptic from over-eating, 
and the stomach requires rest; but they know nothing of 
this; they go to the table without appetite, but by tasting 
**a little of this and a little of that,’ with a little spice, 
vinegar, spirits, etc., they manage to excite an artificial 
‘coming appetite ;’’ and thus they make a hearty meal, 
much to the injury ef the poor worn-out stomach. 
CoLumBus, Ga. 
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Books BY Mari.—Now that the postage on printed mat- 
ter is so low, we offer our services to procure for our 
subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. In- 
formation touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of the 
publisher. 


From J. B. Lrpprxcorr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

MAN UPON THE SEA; or, a History of Maritime Ad- 
venture, Exploration, and Discovery, from the Earliest 
Ages to the Present Time ; comprising a Detailed Account 
of Remarkable Voyages, Ancient, as well as Modern. By 
Frank B. Goodrich, author of “‘ The Letters of Dick Tinto," 
“The Court of Napoleon,”’ ete. With numerous illustra- 
tions, by Van Ingen & Snyder. This isa very handsomely 
printed and illustrated volume, of nearly six hundred large 
octavo pages ; the purpose of which is, to give the reader 
a history of the ocean, from the time of the Flood to the 
Atlantic Telegraph, with a parallel sketch of shipbuilding, 
from the Ark to the Leviathan. The work is divided into 
six sections. The first embraces the period from the ear- 
liest times to the commencement of the Christian era; the 
second, from the commencement of the Christian era to the 
application of the magnetic needle to European navigation, 
A. D. 1300; the third section, from the application of the 
magnetic needle to the first voyage round the world, under 
Magellan ; the fourth, from the first voyage, ete., to the 
discovery of Cape Horn; the fifth, from the latter period 
tothe application of steam to navigation ; and the sixth 
section relates to the period from the application of steam 
to the laying of the Atlantic cable. From this brief refer- 
ence to the contents of the work, the intelligent reader 
will be enabled to judge of the historical and biographical 
interests embraced in its pages, without eulogy from us. 
It may not be even necessary for us to say that the author's 
pen has presented the various changes and the wonderful 
pfogress which have been made in navigation, and the 
consequent discoveries, in a fascinating, though necessarily 
condensed, style, and that the reader will find himself 
borne along from period to period, not only delighted, but 
edified, by the wonderful triumphs of human genius and 
power. Price $3 00. 

MIZPAH; Prayer and Friendship. By Lafayette C. 
Loomis, A.M. This work proposes morning and evening 
Scripture reading, and an evening meditation for every 
day in the year. The morning readings are selected from 
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the Psalms, and those for the evening from the Epistles and 
Acts of the Apostles. The meditations are brief, occupying 
but a single page of the work; and yet they are so truly 
applicable, and so impressive in their language, that no 
reader who possesses the right disposition will fail to be 
strengthened and comforted by seriously perusing them. 
Price $1 25. 


From Peterson & Brotners, Philadelph a:— 

MOREDUN: A Tule of Twelve Hundred and Ten. By 
Sir Walter Scott. This exciting romance, concerning the 
authorship of which so much controversy was excited on 
its first appearance, has finally been accredited by the 
generality of critics to the great Scottish novelist. That 
Scott was its author, the work itself bears internal evi- 
lence. To say that it is worthy of him, is a notice more 
than sufficient, we think, to attract general attention to the 
book. Price 50 cents. 

From Harper & Brornmers, New York, through Perer- 
son & Bgotners, Philadelphia :— 

MEMOIRS OF RACHEL. By Madame de B 
memoirs are very interesting, and will attract the attention 
of all those whose attention was ever attracted to the the- 
atrical prodigy to whom they belong. They commence 
with the parentage, birth, and education of Rachel, and 
conduct her, by rapid, fortuitous, and apparently fortu- 
nate flights, to the gloomy portals of a premature grave. 
The work is written by a spirited, if not a really power- 
ful, serutinizer and delineator of human motives and cha- 
racter, and by one who displays an intimate acquaintance 
with the affairs and proceedings of her subject. The 
author, however, has given her readers warning, that 
those who delight in the scandalous revelations of the 
foibles of poor human nature—who shall take up her book 
with the hope of finding in it a detailed account of the 
numerous liaisons attributed, whether justly or not, to 
this celebrated woman, had better throw it down at once, 
as nothing so piquant seasons its matter-of-fact pages. 
We were gjed to read this declaration, and happy to find 
that it had been adhered to more scrupulously than is 
generally found to be the case. Yet her biographer does 
not hesitate to say of Rachel, that throughout the whole 
of her career she proved herself a thorough cosmopolitan; 
that she went, she stayed, where she was paid most; that 
in her heart there appeared to be no place for gratitude; 
her idol was gold, and whenever that lure was held out, 
she hastened to grasp it, regardless of all previous claims 
upon her services. Whether such characteristics are justly 
attributed to Rachel, we have no means of knowing. We 
hope, however, that the biographer has not fallen into any 
of those scandalous revelations she professed herself anx- 
ious to avoid. Price $1 00. 

DOCTOR THORNE: A Novel. By Anthony Trollope, 
author of ‘“*The Three Clerks,” ‘‘ Barchester Towers,” etc. 
All that class of readers who can find enjoyment in the 
perusal of quiet narratives of English life, will find suffi- 
cient interest in the practice of Doctor Thorne and his con- 
temporaries to detain them to the end of the last chapter. 
Price $1 00. 

MENSURATION AND PRACTICAL GEOMETRY: con- 
taining Tables of Weights and Measures, Vulgar and 
Decimal Fractions, Mensuration of Areas, Surfaces, and 
Solids, Length of Cirenlar Ares, Areas of Segments and 
Zones of a Circle, Board and Timber Measure, Centres of 
Gravity, ete. etc. To which is appended a Treatise on the 
Carpenter's Slide Rule and Ganging. By Charles H. Has- 
well, Civil and Marine Engineer. Engineers, mechanics, 
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and students, for whose use this work is particularly de- 





signed, will be able to judge of its meritorious objects, by 
the specifications embraced in the title. Price 75 cents. 
HISTORY OF KING RICHARD THE SECOND, OF 
ENGLAND. HISTORY OF KING RICHARD THE 
THIRD, OF ENGLAND. Thes* two beautifully printed 
volumes form a portion of Jacob Abbott's already well- 
known series of illustrated histories. They arc handsomely 


_ bound, and adorned with illuminated title-pages and nu- 


merous spirited engravings on wood. The narratives claim 
to be in accordance with truth, as far as it can now be as- 
certained, and are written in a plain and simple style, 
which, while it renders their perusal delightful to the 
young people, does not necessarily unfit them for the read- 
ing of those growa to years and wisdom. Price 60 cents. 

MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH CURTIS, A MODEL MAN. By 
the author of ‘“‘Means and Ends,”’ ‘“‘The Linwoods,” 
‘*Hope Leslie,” “Live and Let Live,” etc. etc. etc. The 
life of a philanthropist is full of interest to those who have 
regard for benevolence and truth as exemplified in human- 
ity. The subject of this memoir is characterized as a mo- 
del of these virtues; and when we add to this the fact that 
the work emanates from the pen of the gifted Miss Sedg- 
wick, what more can we say in its commendation? Price 
5U cents. 

From Dersy & Jacxsox, New York, through Perer- 
son & Brorers, Philadelphia :— 

BELLE BRITTAN; or, a Tour at Newport, and Here 
and There. A racy, mirth-inspiring collection of letters 
from the piquant pen of “‘ Belle Brittan."’ We might guess 
the identity of the author of this volume, but will only 
venture to state that we imagine we discover unmistakable 
evidences of masculinity throughout its pages, though an 
attempt is made to mystify the reader with regard to the 
writer’s sex. If any feel curious on this point, let them 
turn the leaves of the book, and they may be satisfied, 
while they will be sure to enjoy many a hearty laugh in 
the bargain. Price $1 00. 


Frem D. Apriteton & Co., New York, throngh Perer- 
son & Brotuers, Philadelphia:— 

TWO MILLIONS. By William Allen Butler, author of 
** Nothing to Wear."’ Every one has read the humorous, 
satirical poem, ‘‘ Nothing to Wear;’’ and, consequently, 
every one has heard of the dispute concerning the author- 
ship of that production. Without wishing to discuss the 
matter, we may say that this new poem by Mr Butler 
seems to substantiate his claim to the authorship of its 
predecessor ; for the two bear evidences of being the pro- 
ductions of the same pen. Price 50 cents. 

From J. W. Brapwer, 66 North Fourth Street, Philadel- 
phia:— 

THE PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HISTORY OF NAPO- 
LEON IIL, EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH; with Biogra- 
phical Notices of his most Distinguished Ministers, Gene 
rals, Relatives, and Favorites. 406 pages, 12mo. By 
Samuel M. Smucker, A.M. This handsome volume pre 
sents, as its title indicates, a complete history of the public 
career and private conduct of Napoleon III.; and we have 
rarely perused a work which gave us greater pleasure. 
Its facts are minute and complete, its arrangement clear, 
its style of composition elegant, picturesque, and absorb- 
ing. The work really possesses the interest of a novel. 
Mr. Smucker has here produced, as we think, a master- 
piece of historical composition ; one every way worthy of 
the great theme which he discusses. So distinguished and 
remarkable a man as Napoleon III. is, must necessarily 
find, sooner or later, an historian to do him justice; and 
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Mr. Smucker has left nothing more to be desired on the 
subject by the composition of this work. It describes, 
with great ability and power, the wonderful career of the 
French Emperor, from his birth till the present time; and 
he stands forth in clear, glowing, and instructive light, 
on the historical canvas which this accomplished writer 
has so ably filled up. The work is handsomely embel- 
lished by steel plates executed by Mr. Sartain, in a supe- 
rior style; and it is one of the most valuable and enter- 
taining works of the season. Price $1 25. 

From Cuaaries Scripyer, New York, through Parry & 
McMr.uay, Philadelphia :— 

TITCOMB’S LETTERS TO YOUNG PEOPLE, SINGLE 
AND MARRIED. By Timothy Titcomb, Esq. We have 
examined this book carefully, and bestow upon it our un- 
qualified approbation. The author’s style is excellent, and 
secures interest on that most uninteresting of all subjects 
to those for whom it is intended, é. ¢. advice, The volume 
is replete with sterling truths, suited to the wants of the 
present day, and, without hesitation, we pronounce it the 
best and most rational work of the kind we have ever read. 
Price $1 00. 

From Dick & FirzarRaLp, New York:-—- 

THE FAMILY AQUARIUM; or, Aqua Vivarium. A 
“‘new Pleasure” for the Domestic Circle. Being a Fa- 
miliar and Complete Instructor upon the Subject of the 
Construction, Fitting-up, Stocking, and Maintenance of the 
Fluvial and Marine Aquaria, or ‘‘ River and Ocean Gar- 
dens.”” By Henry D. Butler. 
the luxury of an aquarium, this book is just what he or 
It treats the subject thoroughly, 
The title, which we give 


If one wishes to indulge in 


she needs to begin with. 
and is illustrated by engravings. 
in full, clearly explains the character of the volume. 
Price 50 cents. 


Godens Arm-Chair. 


Tue Mrracies.—A series of Scripture subjects, from the 
eartoons of Raphael. We believe this is the first time these 
celebrated cartoons have ever been published in one pic- 
ture; and our readers have here, at one view, the cele- 
brated ‘* Miracles,” copied from the originals, at Hampton 
Court, England. The subjects of the engravings are as 
follows: ‘‘Turning the Water into Wine,” ‘‘Stilling the 
Tempest,"’ ‘‘The Miraculous Draft of Fishes,” ‘The Rais- 
ing of Jairus’s Daughter,” ‘‘ Feeding the Multitude.”” We 
think this one of the finest plates we have given this year. 
(See illustration page.) In November, we shall again vary 
our style of engraving. 

J. Srarr Hoitoway, our Musical Editor.—We extract 
from a letter written ‘by a lady in Geauga County, Ohio: 
“Twelve months have whirled away, and as many num- 
bers of your beautiful work have come as glad messengers 
to cheer me. I find I cannot do. without it, and words 
would fail to express the rich benefits I have derived from 
its pages. I do think your music is excellent. My piano 
seems doubly attractive since I find such choice melodies 
to practise,’’ ete. The remainder of this letter is equally 
complimentary to ourselves and our musical editor. 

Watrer C. Rog, of the “‘Logan House,” at Altoona.— 
We are much obliged to this gentleman for the admirable 
manner he catered and cared for us during our late visit. 
For particulars see our account of the Editorial Trip. 








Miss 8. J. Hae’s School, now in its third year, offers, 
we think, superior advantages to all who wish to obtain 
for their daughters a thorough and liberal education, and, 
at the same time, to place them where their comfort, their 
manners, and their moral training will be carefully at- 
tended to. 
pleasures of a home with the discipline and order of a 
school. For particulars, as to terms, etc., we refer you to 
another page of this ‘ Book.” 


Her school combines, in a peculiar degree, the 


Some of our London contemporaries must have added to 
their libraries some old volumes of the Lady’s Book, for 
we find in almost every number of a London magazine one 
or more of our old stories. Well, they are welcome to 
them ! 





“‘Gopery has no rival, and, consequently, takes it easy,” 
says the Westville Herald. A mistake, we assure you, friend 
Herald. Never worked harder; but having got rid of all 
rivalry, we are now striving to do more for that public 
that has done so much for us; and we cannot do too much 
for them. We mean to rival ourself by making every 
number of the Book better than the previous one. The 
following, from the British Sentinel, Woodstock, ex- 
presses our views better, probably, than we can our- 
selves :— 

“We can but admire the moral honesty which marks 
the proprietor’s conduct, and induces him, notwithstand- 
ing the immense circulation and high reputation which 
his magazine has obtained, and the independence, in a 
pecuniary sense, which it has obtained for him, to neglect 
no precaution, to relax no energy, to spare no expense, 
which may render the Lady’s Book more and more worthy 
its position as the Lady’s Book of the world.” 





Scvsscripers do not seem to understand that, when we 
receive money for any other publication, we pay the money 
over to that publication, and they, not we, are then respon- 
sible. 
If they miss a number of Harper, Arthur, or Graham, they 
must address the publisher of the publication they miss. 
We have nothing to do with it. 


We only act as the agent to pay over the money. 


TorteT Creu CLasPps.—A new article, to take the place 
of curl papers. A most ingenious and useful article; one 
that will entirely supersede the ungraceful paper. These 
clasps are manufactured by the celebrated firm of Gibbud, 
Ivins, & Co. They also make thirty-four different styles 
of shaw] and scarf pins; also hair pins, belt clasps, fancy 
dress buttons, ete.; but the toilet curl clasp is a new in- 
vention. We will give the directions how to produce a 
most luxuriant set of curls :— 

Directions for using the Toilet Curl Clasps.—Moisten 
the hair with cold water, comb and part it; then unhook 
the clasps and commence at the smallend. Roll the hair 
around them tight and smoothly, with the large end of the 
clasp up. Hook them, and let them remain so for a few 
hours; then unhook them, and place the thumb and fore- 
finger on the curl and draw out the clasp without unwind- 
ing it in the least, and your ringlet will be smooth and 
perfect. 

They will form curls in less time if the clasps are heated 
in the oven of the stove just so warm as they can be han- 
dled, before the hair is rolled on to them. 





Tat “‘Magician’s Own Book,” the advertisement of 
which we published on our May cover, sells well, and we 
do not wonder at it, for a more amusing book for a family 


was never published. Better order soon. 
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EXCURSION TO LANCASTER, HARRISBURG, 
ALTOONA, CRESSON, ETC. 


How is it that Pennsylvanians, during the summer 
months, neglect their own noble Commonwealth, to make 
excarsions to neighboring and far less attractive States? 
In mountain, river, forest, game; in variety and extent of 
scenery ; in rich agricultural development; in the moral 
and physical health of her people, Pennsylvania is unsur- 
passed, if equalled, among all the States. 

On Thursday, July 29th, in company with Gen. Wm. 
B. Foster, Chief Justice Lewis, Col. Yeager, Dr. Holmes, 
Mr, McMichael, Col. Forney, Dr. Bell, Mr. Fitzgerald, 
Gibson Peacock, John D. Watson, Mr. Crump, Mr. Geist, 
Gen. Schaeffer, Dr. Mackenzie, T. F. Cooper, C. 8. Kauff- 
man, Dr. Gazzam, Mr. Blodget, Dr. Zulich, J. P. Lesley, 
Henry 8. Evans, Geo. W. Pearce, John Hodgson, J. E. 
McElhone, E. A. Lesley, and several others, we visited 
Lancaster, Harrisburg, Altoona, Cresson, etc. We were 
favored with lovely weather, and the novelty of the excur- 
sion, the many objects of interest along the line, together 
with the untiring courtesy and liberality of Gen. Foster, 
Vice-President of the Road, made the occasion one long to 
be remembered, 

While at Altoona, we walked through the workshops of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. The shops are the largest and 
the finest of the kind in the world. Every modern im- 
provement has been introduced, the machinery is the best 
in use, and the one thousand workmen look cleanly and 
cheerful, just like the extensive shops in which so much 
of their time is passed. Immediately opposite these great 
shops of industry is one of the finest hotels in the country. 
It is called the Logan House, after Logan, the celebrated 
Indian chief, a good-hearted man, whose memory should 
ever be cherished by the citizens of this State. The Logan 
House will comfortably accommodate over two hundred 
persons. The parlors and bedrooms are large, airy, well- 
lighted, and richly furnished. There are bathing-rooms 
on each floor, and every other imaginable convenience. 
If the advantages of this great hotel and the surrounding 
country were duly and regularly set forth in advertise- 
ments in the newspapers, hundreds of persons would be 
induced to take board there for a few months every sum- 
mer. Miller & Co. are the lessees, from whom we received 
every attention. 

A few years since, Altoona was almost without a house 
to give it consequence. Nowit boasts about four thousand 
inhabitants, and there are bustle and enterprise enough for 
a town three times its size. All this is due, of course, to 
that great work, the Pennsylvania Railroad, a work which 
has already added many millions to the value of property 
throughout the State, and given employment to many 
thousands of persons. 

A great deal of money has been invested by the Railroad 
Company at Altoona. The hotel alone cost about $150,000; 
then there are the extensive car-houses, blacksmith shops, 
carpenter shops, brass foundry, tin shop, paint shop, engine 
repair shops, boiler shop, storehouse, iron foundry, two 
circular engine houses (one of which is six handred feet 
in circumference), besides various offices for the transaction 
of the business of the company. A number of beautiful 
residences embellish the town, and the society is choice 
and hospitable. We passed Thursday night at this place. 

At Altoona, you begin the ascent of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains. For about twelve miles the cars ascend at the rate 
of nearly one hundred feet to the mile. The scenery along 
the route is magnificent beyond description. Especially is 
it grand when you reach the eastern mouth of the tuauei 





which is three-quarters of a mile in length, and is a superb 
monument to the skill and foresight of Pennsylvania. 

Three miles from the tunnel is the Mountain House, 
kept by Dr. Jackson and Col. Campbell, of the St. Law- 
rence Hotel, Philadelphia. These gentlemen received the 
excursionists with open arms, and did all in their power 
to insure their comfort. The Mountain House is destined 
to become a favorite resort. Enchanting scenery, gunning, 
fishing, cool, refreshing, and invigorating breezes, and de- 
lightful drives, are among the attractions of the place. We 
met a large company of ladies and gentlemen at the hotel, 
and a happier and gayer party could not be fuund any- 
where. 

After a capital dinner, we returned to Altoona, where 
We again spent the evening at the Logan Honse. On 
Saturday, we started homeward, reaching Philadelphia at 
11 P. M., greatly delighted with our jaunt, and most favor- 
ably impressed with the courtesy of Gen. Foster, and of 
Col. Yeager, President of the Harrisburg and Lancaster 
Railroad. 

While at Harrisburg, we had an opportunity to inspect 
the magnificent station-house recently built by the Lan- 
caster and Harrisburg Railroad Company. It is certainiy 
the handsomest and most convenient station-house in this 
country. Every convenience, for the traveller and the 
Company, is embraced in this building. The cost was 
about $60,000. It incloses an area of 450 feet by 120. The 
cooking-room, parlors, dining-room, ticket offices, ete., are 
spacious, well-lighted, and elegant. Col. Yeager has a 
right to be proud of this achievement. 

After leaving Altoona, J. Edgar Thompson, the distin- 
guished and popular President of the road, joined the 
party, and entered into its pleasantries with the greatest 
good humor. 

The Philadelphian in search of health could not do 
better than run up to Altoona and Cresson for a week or 
two. You reach either place in one day's comfortable 
travel, over a road that is faultless in every respect, and 
managed with consummate ability. If you can persuade 
Judge Lewis, Morton McMichael, Gen. Foster, T. Fitzgerald, 
and Col. Yeager to go with you, you will have the best 
and most entertaining of companions. 


THE EXCURSION OVER THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


On Thursday evening, the excursion party, consisting 
of a uumber of representatives of the Philadelphia press 
and other gentlemen, who had been invited to visit the 
Alleghany Mountain Health Institute, met in the dining- 
room of the Logan House, at Altoona. 

On motion of Morton MeMichael, Esq., of the North 
American, the meeting was organized by appointing the 
Hon. Ellis Lewis, President, and Gibson Peacock, of the 
Evening Bulletin, Secretary. Mr. McMichael then pro- 
ceeded to state briefly that it was very proper, and he 
knew it would be very agreeable to all the gentlemen pre- 
sent, that some acknowledgment be made to the gentlemen 
who had exerted themselves so much for the gratification 
of the party ; and he moved that the thanks of the com- 
pany be extended to William B. Foster, Jr., Esq., Vice- 
President of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, for his 
liberal hospitality and the unwearied and successful exer- 
tions he had made to render the trip a pleasant one. 

Col. John W. Forney, of the Press, seconded the motion, 
and Judge Lewis, in presenting it, cordially indorsed it, 
and spoke in high terms of the politeness and attention of 
Mr. Foster. The motion was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Foster acknowledged the compliment bestowed op 
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him in very graceful terme, and expressed the pleasure he 
had felt in being able to be of service to the party. 

Dr. John Bell then rose, and, in a few remarks com- 
mendatory of the attentions received at Cresson, moved 
that the thanks of the meeting be offered to Dr. R. M. 8. 
Jackson and Mr. Campbell, of the Mountain House, and 
the efficers of the Alleghany Mountain Health Institute, 
for their politeness and hospitality to the company during 
their visit to Cresson. 

The motion was seconded by Dr. R. S. Mackenzie, and 
was unanimously adopted. 

Louis A. Godey, of the Lady’s Book, then proposed that 
the thanks of the company be extended to Messrs. D. R. 
Ailler and W. C. Roe, the obliging and excellent proprie- 
tors of the Logan House, for their attention to the company 
during their sojourn at their admirable house. 

The motion was seconded by W. H. Crump, Esq., of the 
Inquirer, and was also unanimously adupted. 

It was further unanimously resolved, on motion of H. 
8. Evans, Esq., of the West Chester Record, seconded by 
Col. Fitzgerald, of the City Jtem, that the thanks of the 
party should also be given to Col. Yeager, Esq., of the 
Lancaster and Harrisbarg Railroad Company, for the 
courtesies received from him. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

E.xis Lewis, President. 

Gisson Peacocs, Secrelary. 

Very Correct. Borroweks, Reap.—We want no better 
evidence of Godey’s popularity among the ladies than the 
eagerness With which our copy is borrowed. We are de- 
termined, however, to pursue this course no longer. We 
feel that we are doing the publisher injustice, by thus 
lending it to all who ask. Be it known, therefore, that 
hereafter our lady friends must look elsewhere for their 
accustomed feast than to us. And here let us say to you, 
Subscribe! put it not off another day. — Shiricysburg 
Herald, 


Tae CHerry Hitt Cut.—The ladies have now a fine 
chance for retaliation. Look at our young bucks, with 
their hair cropped off so that you cannot get hold of it. 
Their caputs look like so many brushes. It is called the 
Cherry Hill cut, as that is where our State prison is. It 
has one merit; it is a comfortable fashion for warm 
weather. We advise them to say nothing about hooped 
skirts now. There is one thing awkward about it. If 
me of them should fall in the water, not being a swim- 
mer, he can never be saved, as he is going down the third 
time, by being caught by his hair. 

Tuese old married editors are almost too hard upon the 
bachelors. The Ligonier Register says of our book :— 

“If our bachelor friends would only look carefully 
through it, and notice the exquisite contrivances for the 
‘little darlings,’ they would almost want to get married.” 

Hare Dye rx Four Dirrergnt Coroxs.—The most per- 
fect article of this kind, manufactured by the celebrated 
Berger, of Paris, is now for sale in this city by Fouladoux, 
in Chestnut Street above Fourth. It will color the hair 
black, brown, light brown, or of a very light almost flaxen 
color. There is no deception in this, for we have seen the 
article tried, and pronounce it, without any exception, the 
very best hair dye we have ever seen. Those who order 
will please specify what kind they want—as one case only 
coutains one particular dye. In addition to the above, Mr. 
Fonladoux manufactures wigs and fronts, and furnishes 
every article in the hair line. 
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‘“Tas War-Hoop.’’—Under this head we published, by 
request, a parody, reflecting somewhat severely upon the 
prevailing fashion of hoops. In reply, a lady correspond- 
ent has furnished us with the following verses :— 


Tell me, ye zephyrs, warm and bland, 
That o’er me wave or gently stoop, 
Is there, in all this sunny land, 
A fashion lovelier than the hoop? 


Or if we stand, or walk, or sit, 
Or smiling bow, or pensive droop, 
No fashion seems to us more fit 
Than is the graceful-circling hoop. 


Behold those ladies, young and gay, 
A modest and a happy group, 

And mark the agile forms that sway 
The airy movements of each hoop~ 


Then say, if efforts e’er were made 
Utility and grace to loop, 

That yet have triumphed o’er brocade, 
Like the invention of the hoop? 


Yet village boors and city fops, 
Though each to folly’s shrine a dupe, 
Are heard to lisp, through hairy chops, 
Their envious railings at the hoop! 


And sallow smoke-jacks puff their spleen, 
And sneer, and vulgar laugh and whoop; 

But what know they of fashion’s queen, 
The bright, elastic, airy hoop! 


In vain such rhymesters try their art 

In dells and caves our forms to coop, 
That to their friends they may impart 

** There 's nary place there” for the hoop. 


For where such places do exist, 

And ladies there should form a troop, 
No parodist shall e’er resist 

The introduction of the hoop. 





Your’s Horen, ‘‘ The Eagle,” at Bethlehem. This is a 
most excellent opportunity to visit this garden spot of 
Pennsylvania. Excellent cheer at the Eagle, a most wor- 
thy host and hostess, and at this season of the year not 
too much crowded—no time like the fall to see beautiful 
scenery. 





Sunpry Morrors From “ Punca.” 

Motto for the trampet: ‘Well, I'm blowed!” 

Motto for the drum: ‘I confess I’m fairly beaten.’ 

Motto for the pianoforte: ‘‘I will give you my notes.”’ 

Motto for the harp: *‘You ‘ll crack my very heart- 
strings.”’ 

Motto for the tambourine: ‘‘I'’m thumped and shaken 
out of my senses.”’ 

Motto for the rising sun: “‘I must have my dew.” 

Motto for an artist’s easel: ‘‘You may draw on me to 


, 


any extent.” 

To which may be added— 

Motto for a sofa: ‘‘ Here you may lie." 

Motto for a screen: ‘I fear the hottest fire.” 

Motto for an easy chair: ‘Come to my arms.” 

Motto for a dinner: “ Well, I’m dished.” 

Motto for teetotalism: ‘‘ All hands to the pump.” 

Towx, County, anp Stars.—Do not forget to put all 
these in every letter you write. You do not know how 
much trouble it would save us. 
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For Grectay Parytixe.—J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston, and 
Salem, Mass., publish the following fine and desirable en- 
gravings, which they send by mail, post paid, on receipt 
of price. 


Size of Plate. Price 
Hiawatha’s Wooing, 14 by 18, 1 50 
The Farm-Yard, 13 by 19, 1580 
The Happy Family, 13 by 17, 1 3 
Les Orphelines, 9 by 11, 10 
The Jewsharp Lesson, 9 by 11, 60 
The Little Bird, 9 by 11, 60 
Age and Infancy, 16 by 22, 200 
Evangeline (Longfellow’s), 1 00 
Beatrice Cenci, 1 00 


The first seven are intended for Grecian and Antique 
painting, and have separate directions for each object, how 
to paint, the colors used, and how to mix. 

They also continue to publish desirable things in this 
line, of which they send notice to their customers. 

Seminaries, teachers, and dealers furnished, at liberal 
discount, with the above, and all Artists’ materials. 

Sets of the best English Oil Colors, in tubes, varnishes, 
oils, brushes, and other needful materials for the arts of 
Grecian and Antique Oil Painting furnished for $3. Small 
trial pictures for use at thirteen cents each. 

Improvements made from time to time in these and other 
arts will be communicated to our customers without extra 
char ge. 

Directions in onr new style of Grecian and Antique 
Painting on Glass, Oriental and Potichimanie, furnished, 
fall and complete (so that any child may learn without 
other instruction), for one dollar, postpaid, with rules for 
varnishes, etc. 

Purchasers of our goods to the amount of five dollars 
are entitled to the directions free. 

Persons ordering them for one dollar, and after buying 
the materials to the amount of five dollars, may deduct the 
one dollar paid for directions. 

Address J. E. Trrtow & Co., Publishers and Dealers in 
Artists’ Goods, Boston, where they have established their 
principal house for the better accommodation of a large 
and increasing business. 


Maria Tueresa, in her first interview with Maupertius, 
inquired of him— 

“Do you think, with the rest of the world, that the 
Princess of is the most beautiful woman in the 
world?” 

Maupertius, bowing, replied—- 

“*Madame, yesterday I thought so.” 

Pavition Horer, Long Branch, N. J.—That excellent 
“Governor” who rules these domains—long life to him— 
we shall pay him a longer visit, if we live, next year, and 
give a better notice than we are now doing. Our Book will 
not reach our subscribers until sea-shore bathing will have 
ceased. 





Very Near. 
“Stranger, would you wish to know 
Why we ’ve no blue in English skies? 
"Twas stolen from heaven long ago, 
And given to our maidens’ eyes.” 


Ovr exchanges are beginning to find out that our fashions 
are the right thing. The Hyannis Messenger says: ‘“‘A 
five-figured fashion plate graces this number—living fash- 
ions, not fancy figures. 
is a great story.” 


We agree with you; ‘ Ambition’ 








We respectfully ask our subscribers to read the notices 
on each month's cover, and see what the world says and 
thinks of their own book. Their choice of a publication 
for their families is fully indorsed by the united press of 
the country. Thereis no other magazine in the world can 
publish as many favorable notices, varied, as they are, 
every month. 

*“*We know of no publication so well suited to the family 
circle. In short, all our lady acquaintances appear to be 
in love with Godey. We are not of an envious disposition, 
but we wish we were Godey. If we were, we think we 
would migrate to another State.” 

This is from the Galveston Banner. We are already in 
the state of matrimony; and have, as Othello says, ‘done 
the State some service,” by raising a small company of 
Infant-ry. 

Patrerns FOR Inrants’ Dresses, on INFANTS’ WARD- 
nopes.—Our fashion editor has supplied a great many 
wardrobes for infants lately, and in every case has given 
great satisfaction. She has facilities for furnishing these 
articles better and cheaper than any other person. The 
vast influence that her connection with the Lady’s Book 
gives her induces importers and others to submit to her 
their earliest fashions. To those who cannot afford the 
articles, made-up paper patterns can be sent, which will 
be fac-similes of the originals. We cannot publish the 
prices, as the postage varies according to the size of the 
articles ordered, and that we have to pay in advance. 
For particulars, address Fashion Editor (not Mrs. Hale), 
care of L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. All other patterns fur- 
nished as usual. 

A Lapy sent her servant (we will not mention where he 
came from) for a new velvet mantilla which was at her 
dressmaker’s. 

** John,” she said, “if it rains, take a coach; I had ra- 
ther pay the hack hire than have my mantilla wet.” 

When the man handed her the mantilla it was ruined, 
the paper which covered it being saturated with water. 

“Why, John,” she said, “I told you to take a cab if it 
rained.” 

**So I did, mum; but eure, you wouldn’t have your 
footman a ridin’ inside. I got on the box with the driver.” 

“Mrs. Ha.e’s Recerpts ror THE MiLii0Nn.""—This cele- 
brated work is now ready ; and we can furnish it for one 
dollar and twenty-five cents. ‘‘ Mrs. Hale’s Cook-Book,”’ 
one dollar. With these two works, and of course the 
Lady’s Book, every family will have the works it most 
needs. 


Ay old miser once said that he always held his breath 
while being fitted for a suit of clothes, as it made him 
smaller, and so took less cloth to fit him. 

*“*We have shown the five-figure fashion plate to our 
lady love, and she pronounces it ‘ beautiful ;'”’ and then, 
the Smethport Citizen asks if ‘“‘he has done his duty.” 
We say, he has. 

‘“We had intended to glance at it again ‘after the paper 
was out,’ but the girls are scanning the new fashion plates, 
and won't give it up. What shall we do with them, 
Godey?” 

The above question is asked by the Brownsville Clipper. 
Our answer is, Set them to getting up a club; it is time to 
be looking about. 
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Fripay, June 12, 1857. 


My pegasus is restive getting, 

And for some time he has been fretting 
That I should leave him thus long idle, 
And neither use the spur or bridle. 

But I’ve been sadly ili, and so— 
Although, my dearest sir, I know 

You ’ve longed to have a line from me— 
1d neither will nor energy 

To take up paper, ink, and pen 

To let you hear from me again. 

‘Tis true you ’ve proved a recreant knight, 
But I could never cherish spite ; 

And sooth, the honest truth to tell, 
Some wayward impulse does compel, 
Whether I will it so or not, 

That I should write you, “‘ coute qui coute.”’ 
I cannot bid my @exivs “hold!” 

1 will wander free and uncontrolled. 

So Byron wrote, and so wrote Moore, 
Impelled by some impulsive power 

To use their dactyls and spondées, 

And give their pent ideas release. 

And so might I, I here might say, 

But modesty stands in my way, 

And leaves my praise to you, Godey— 
I'm forced to leave the Mr. out, 

You ’ll see the reason why, no doubt. 
Imagine me with hair loose flowing, 
And cheeks with inspiration glowing, 
Sitting before the midnight taper, 
Putting my thronging thoughts on paper ; 
Erato whispering in my ear 

The mystic numbers you ‘ll read here ; 
Stillness around me, I alone, 

Of all the house, the sleepless one. 

My doorway holds no bust of Pallas. 
With raven brooding dark and callous, 
But my lamp shines upon the floor, 
Although no tap comes at my door. 

I must say I am glad, however, 

It don’t, for I should quake and quiver, 
And you, perhaps, would—only think— 
It really makes my spirits sink 

T’ imagine what your loss might be— 
Yon ne’er again might hear from me. 
Now tell the truth, and say you really 
Such punishment would feel severely : 

I know great friends we ’d quickly be— 
At least I'm sure you would like me, 

If we should meet, which—don’t despair— 
Perhaps some day, when unaware 

Of what good fortune is in store, 

You 'll find me tapping at your door. 
And though, when comes my mind across 
The saddening thought of what a loss 
The world has had by your denial 

My story just to give a trial, 

I feel almost inclined to hate 

Him who such deed could perpetrate: 
Yet my pet motto comes to mind, 

**Do good for evil,’’ and I find 

That I for evil wish you good, 

And cannot hate you if I would. 

I always read your pleasant Book, 
Though sometimes with a sigh I look 
Across the way to where a dame— 
With your assistance risen to fame— 
Resides; and like the Persian flower, 








Who, though denied the rose’s power 
To shed her sweetness far and wide 
And be the garden’s boast and pride, 
Yet, in her deep humility, 

Thought thus so near the rose to be 
Might one small ray of lustre shed 
Upon her little timid head. 

But ah, vain hope! both it and I 

Are doomed unnoticed both to die. 

Too cruel fate—so the world goes— 

So ‘‘l"homme propose, mais Dieu dispose.’ 
And now I sadly am afraid 

You ’ll think I have sore trial made 

Of both your patience and your time, 
So here will close my saucy rhyme; 
It’s very trashy stuff, I know, 

But it will serve my wish to show 

1 ’ve not forgotten your long letter— 
Would, dearest sir, that mine were better— 
But, like the mayor who, I ’ve heard tell, 
Did not in honor ring the bell 

To greet the coming of the king 
Because he had no bell to ring, 

I find it truly just the case, 

There ’s nothing in this stupid place 
To give a subject for my quill. 

Do answer this, for, if you will, 

I ‘li—for a rhyme I 'm in a bother— 
Ah, here it is—I ’ll write another. 
Good-bye—farewell too sad would be— 
Yours, most sincerely, KarHarrine P. 





Ox another page will be found a new circular of Messrs. 
J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston, of prints and engravings suit- 
able for Grecian painting, ete., and other information. Mr. 
J. E. Tilton, of Salem, finding his business in this line so 
much enlarged, has, in connection with his brother, made 
their principal house at 161 Washington Street, Boston, for 
the better accommodation of their customers and them- 
selves. The old house at Salem at present continues aa a 
branch of the same. 

How To Remit.—Procure a draft, if possible; if not, 
send notes; but let it be a matter known only to yourself ; 
the fewer you let into the secret, the more certainty there 
is of your money coming to hand. Do not register your 
letters, as this at once informs everybody that money is in 
your letter. If you send gold dollars, secure them care- 
fully in the letter; otherwise, they are apt to work out of 
the envelop. Stamps over three cents are only taken for 
the fractional parts ofa dollar. Notes on all solvent banks 
taken at par. Be careful and pay the postage on your 
letter, and direct it to L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. 

How is it that girls can always tell a married man from 
a single one? The fact is indisputable. Blackwood says 
that ‘“‘the fact of matrimony or bachelorship is written so 
legibly in a man’s appearance that no ingenuity can con- 
ceal it. Everywhere there is some inexplicable instinct 
that tells us whether an individual (whose name, fortune, 
and circumstances are totally unknown) be or be not a 
married man. Whether it is a certain subdued look, such 
as that which characterizes the lions in a menagerie, and 
distinguishes them from the lords of the desert, we cannot 
tell; but the trath is so, we positively affirm.” 

“Tae Sone-Brrp Faycier.”—Every lady who keeps 
birds should have this useful book. We can furnish it for 
twenty-five cents, and it is worth dollars to them. 
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New Mesic, received from the celebrated establishment 
of L. A. A. Schmidt, 1026 Chestnut Street, where every 
new piece of music can be procured immediately upon its 
publication :— 

Willie, my Brave. New edition. Embellished with a 
30 cents. 

Studies for the Piano. By R. 


beautiful lithograph. 
Les Soupirs des Zephyrs. 
75 cents, 


Mazourka for the Piano. 


Goldbech 

La Blonde. By R. Goldbech 
60 cents, 

Tam O'Shanter. Amarch. Illustrative of the celebrated 
poem by Burns, with the prettiest illustration of the ride 
of Tam across the bridge—aloue worth the price as an illus- 
tration. 60 centa. 

The Artist's Waltz. 

Fitzgerald, a young and most promising composer. 25 cts. 
By Lefebure Wely. 


Composed for the Piano by Riter 


Mazourka Elegante, for the Piano. 
> cents. 

Maggie by my side. Song, written and composed by 
Stephen C. Foster, This is the fiftieth edition, from entirely 
new plates. Over 200,000 copies of this song have already 


been sold. 25 cents. 





RemeMBER that the Lady's Book is not a mere luxury; 
tis a necessity. There is no lady who takes the Book 

at does not save twice the price of itin a year in the 
matter of domestic economy. Its receipts, its patterns, its 
needle-work, its instructions in housekeeping are invalua- 
ble to the housekeeper. 


Exrxact of a letter from Paris. The Balmoral skirts, it 
appears, are much worn 

“* While at the English chapel yesterday, Mr. Mason, our 
Minister, escorted into the church the Queen of Holland, 
whom he seated near the chancel, on a crimson damask 
sofa, placed upon a Turkish carpet. She is a fine looking 
woman, of about 45 or 50, dressed very plainly, being a 
rich India shawl and silk robe. 

**One line for the ladies. Do abolish long skirts in the 
streets, and doff so much finery. The French and English 
ladies all wear short skirts, and show their pretty ankles, 
with their snow-white stockings. The Balmoral under- 
” 


skirt is much worn. 
Peart Carp-Cases, manufactured for Godey’s Lady’s 

Book. 

Beautifully inlaid with various colored shells, &3 00 

Second mourning card-cases, 200 


’ 


Are we to understand that the “salnte’ 
to be by word of mouth ; say, friend Democrat, of Missis- 
We ask because we shall be along that way 


you speak of is 


sippi City? 
one of these days. 

J. E. Tittox, of Salem, Mass., has sent us two beautiful 
pictures, Evangeline, and Beatrice Cenci. He furnishes 
all the articles for that beautiful art, Grecian painting. In 
addition to the above he has published The Farm-Yard, a 
splendid picture. 

Do not register your letters; aad another piece of advice 
we give is this: Don’t let any person know you are going 
to send money. Put your letter in the post-office, keeping 
your own counsel, as if it were a letter without money. 
How often are we written, when money miscarries, ‘“‘I 
letter in the presence of ——!” 
Again we 
ray, let no one know that there is money in your letter. 


put the money in the 
and no doubt intrusted it to that person to mail. 
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Hain Ognxaments.—Ladies wishing hair made into 
bracelets, pins (which are very beautiful), necklaces, or 
ear-rings, can be accommodated by our Fashion Editor. A 
very large number of orders have recently been fillec, and 
the articles have given great satisfaction. 

We give the prices at which we will send these beauti- 
ful articles :— 

Breastpins, from $4 to $12. 

Ear-rings, from $4 50 to $10. 

Bracelets, from $3 to $15. 

Rings, from $1 50 to $3. 

Necklaces, from $6 to $15. 

Fob-chains, from $6 to $12. 

The Charms of Faith, Hope, and Charity, $4 50. 





A notice of a new novel says that “the style is so dril- 
liant that the priuter, with the copy before him, can set 
up the type without any other light, in the darkest night 





Lovis QvuaToRzg said, one day, to the Count de Gram- 





to-day you are eighty years old!’’ 

The Count replied— 

‘Your Majesty's bounty knows no bounds: you have 
added two years to my life.” 





Mars. Hace is not the fashion editor. How often will it 
be necessary for us to repeat this? Address Fashion Editor, 
care of L. A. Godey. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a post- 
office stamp; and for all articles that are to be sent by 
mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the tow) 
Nothing can be made out 





cour 





y, and State you reside in. 
of post-marks. 

‘Pulaski, Tenn.’’—Some one has dropped in the post 
office at that place a letter, unpaid, addressed to Mrs. Hal 
They had better get it and pay postage on it. 

** Miss M. C.""—Sent hair bracelet and anchor, July 19th 

“B. T. T.""—Sent gold rings 20th. 

“Mrs. D. A. V."—Sent Douglas & Sherwood’s Skirt by 
Kinsley’s express 20th. 

** Miss L. M. B.”"—Sent hair ring 22d. 

“Miss C. W. W.""—Sent hair work 23d. 

**Miss M. H.’’—Sent hair bracelet 23d. 

“J. A. P.”"—Thank you for the compliment. ‘‘ Godey- 
fille’ will bea good name. We hope you will grow to be 
large town. 

“Mrs. E. D. H.”—Sent hair work 23d. 
“4. B.”’—Sent Douglas & Sherwood’s Skirt by Adams's 


4 


express 25d. 
“Pp. A. D.”"—Sent Douglas & Sherwood’s Skirt by 
Adams's express 23d. 
** Miss N. C.’"—Sent toil ciré 24th. 
“Mrs, A. H. K.”"—Sent patterns 2ith. 
Letters signed with initials only are not noticea 
‘Mrs, F. M. L.”"—Sent lace mantilla 24th. 
** Miss M. C.”"—Sent colored cotton and music 24tb 
‘Mrs. M. W. K.”—Sent hair breastpin 26th. 
“Mrs. D. T.”—Sent hair guard and pattern 26th 
“Mrs. J. A. McD."’—Sent collars, &c. 26th. 


‘* Miss M. A. M.*’"—Sent hair ring 27th. 
“Mrs. A. V. J.”"—Sent patterus 27th. 
“J. J.""—Sent patterns 27th. 


“Pp. M."’—Sent articles 27th. 
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“Mrs. J. McK.”""—Sent articles by Howard's express 
2Sth. 

“M. V. P."—Sent headdress by Adams’s express 30th. 

“Mrs. E. C. Z."—Sent Douglas & Sherwood's Skirt by 
Adams's express 30th. 

“Mrs. C. R. P.”"—Sent white cashmere, 30th. 

“Mrs. E. J. H.’’—Sent orné ball, &c. 30th. 

‘Mrs. K. G.”—Sent oil cloth for embroidery 30th. 

‘M. B. D."—Sent patterns by Howard’s express 30th. 

“BE. MoC.”"—Sent pearl card-case 31st. 

** Miss G. R.”"—Sent materials for shell-work August 3d. 

** Miss 8. A. G.".—Sent hair breastpin 3d. 

“Mrs. H. F. A.”—Sent orné ball 3d. 

“ Mrs. E. H.”"—Sent dress chart 3d. 

“Mrs. T. B. C.”—Sent patterns 4th. 

**Miss A. G.”—Sent patterns 4th. 

“Mrs. J. A. McD.”"—Sent headdress 4th. 

“ Anibal G.”"—There is nothing that will permanently 
answer the purpose without also removing the skin. The 
name you mention is an assumed one, and the advertise- 
ment is as you suspect, a humbug. 

“Mrs. M. J. H.”—Sent hair ring 5th. 

“Mrs. G. E. H.”—Sent Douglas & Sherwood’s Balmoral 
and Patent Adjustable Skirts by Adams’s express 5th. 

“*R. B.”"—Sent hair lyre 5th. 

“ Gossip.” —We never give opinions on religious subjects. 

“Mrs. H. R. D.""—Mrs. Hale’s “‘Household Receipt 
Book” contains all the information. It would take us two 
hours to copy off the receipts; and you can obtain them 
and thousands of other receipts that would be of value to 
you, for $1 25. 

“D. W. W. 8."—Any tinman can do it for you, and cer- 
tainly you must have one in your place. We do not like 
to iuterfere with trades-people ; every one must live. 

“*H.""—See article in this number, page 324. 

“Theresa M.”—Say that you respectfully decline the 
correspondence, 

*B. T. T."—Returned ring 6th. 

“Mrs. A. V. Du B.”—Seat drygoods by Harnden’s ex- 
press, 7th. 

“Mrs. A. C. B.”"—Sent Douglas & Sherwood’s Skirt by 
Harnden’s express 7th. 

“J. M. P.”"—Sent bonnet by Adams’s express 9th. 

“Mrs. J. M. B.”—Sent Douglas & Sherwood’s Balmoral 
Skirt by Adams’s express 9th. 

“Miss A. J. C.”"—Sent Douglas & Sherwood’s Patent 
Adjustable by Kinsley’s express 10th. 

“Mrs. B. E. J.""—Sent hair ear-rings 10th. 

“M. E. B.”—Sent hair ring 10th. 

“Miss B. B. C.”"—Sent pattern for boy, &c. 10th. 

“Miss L. B.”"—Sent hair ring, pattern, and books 12th. 

“Mrs. S. T."—Sent Douglas & Sherwood’s Skirt by 
Adams’s express 13th. 

“Mrs. 8. A. 8.’’—Sent patterns 13th. 

“Mrs, J. F. McK."—Sent patterns 14th. 

“Pp. A. H.”"—Sent orné ball 16th. 

“Mrs. E. B.”"—Sent zephyr by Adams’s express 16th. 

“Mrs. T. IL. M.”’—Sent infant’s wardrobe by Adams's 
express 16th. 

“Mrs. E. A. M.”—Sent pattern and needles ]9th. 

“Mrs. A. V. J."—Sent patterns 19th. 

“*Mary Green.”—Do not try any remedy. 
them beaatifal. 

“Mrs. R. C. C.”—Sent hair fob-chain 19th. 

“Eva.”"—Always send a stamp. You will see by this 
that an answer would be too late. 

“Hair that won’t carl.’’—See notice of curling machines. 

“M. D. N.”—We do not pay for puzzles. 

“Mrs. W. W."’—Sent package by Adams's express 19th. 


We consider 


Centre-Gable Gossip. 


A NEW OUT-OF-DOOR AMUSEMENT. 


New to American ladies at least, and one that promises 
to be as fashionable as it is graceful and healthful. We 
mean the time-honored practice of archery. We see no 
reason why it should not be adopted here, and of late clubs 
and meetings have been extensively revived in England. 
The expense involved cannot be an objection, at watering 
places, for instance, where people are congregated for the 
avowed purpose of spending money and killing time, and 
as some one suggests, the exercise is infinitely more grace- 
ful and agreeable than ten-pin rolling, and more ladylike 
than billiards. We are indebted toa c t authority 
for a description of the needful apparatus. 

The best bows are made by Feltham, in London. They 
are of various sizes, from five feet two inches to five feet 
six inches long, and weigh from twenty-two to forty-eight 
ounces. The backing is flat and of hickory; the inside, or 
belly, as it is called, of palm, and round. The bows are 
sometimes constructed of one piece of wood, and then are 
called silps, and sometimes of two united longitudinally ; 
then they are termed backed bows. Both are made of yew, 
hickory, palm, or lancewood. 

The arrows are tipped with steel at the point, and deli- 
cately feathered at the butt, weighing from three to four 
ounces, and measuring from twenty-two to twenty-four 
inches in length. The wood is pine, with rosewood inlaid 
at the point. 

The target is made of rye straw woven into bands, co- 
vered with canvas, and is thirty inches in diameter. Four 
eircles are painted around the cenire, in gold, red, blue, 
black, and white, outside of which is the petticoat of green. 

Beside these equipments, there are needed the guard, the 
shooting-glove, the belt, the tassel, and the grease-box. 


LITERARY VANITY. 


THERE are two common charges against literary women, 
or those who are known to use their pens professionally— 
untidiness and vanity. The first has become a libel in 
almost every instance, we are happy to say, and there is 
no special temptation to the fault imvclved in the pursuit, 
so far as we can see. Womanly instinct revolts at laek of 
buttons and side combs, and will not endure the annoyance 
of crumpled muslins and frayed flounces ; but in the other 
matter, there is a continual inward yielding to the force of 
outer circumstances, and before the individuals themselves 
are at all aware of it, the bias the character has received 
renders them unlovely, if it does not warp moral qualities, 

The young girl clever enough to write little poems and 
romances, is in danger even in the school-room. She is a 
leader among her fellows—admired, courted, flattered, and 
in turn abused and injured by the dull and envious. There 
is the examindtion, with its intoxicating honor and ap- 
plause to the young valedictorian, and the first breath of 
public commendation, a hoarded scrap of a daily print, in 
which some interested person desirous to bring the school 
into notice has alluded to “‘the touching grace and elo- 
quence of the valedictory by the young and highly gifted 
Miss X. ¥Y. Z.”" Then comes the first poem in print, with 
an editorial note by some weak-minded young critic, de- 
siring to ‘‘hear frequently from our talented correspond- 
ent,” “who writes without pay’’—only that is not said— 
fair words cost less than dollars. 

Presently, as real grace and feeling, with perhaps a vein 
of originality develops, comes the fatal snare of the lion- 
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hunter of society, and the young authoress is “‘taken up’ 
into a circle that for the time vie in their flattering atten- 
tions. Some magazine or newspaper, on the lookout for a 
star, lights upon her track, and presently the daily prints are 
interspersed with short and brilliant paragraphs, informing 
the public that “‘ Effie Efington writes for no other paper.”’ 

In the mean time, she is separated from the more hum- 
drum and sobering influences of home, breathes constantly 
an uphealthy atmosphere of adulation, believes all that is 
told her, from her youth and lack of worldly knowledge, 
and either goes on to the end of her career, courting and 
living on the breath of popular applause and personal flat- 
tery, or wakes some day to the knowledge that she has 
ceased to be the idol of an hour, and becomes morbid, bit- 
ter, and unbelieving. 

There is one remedy at the outset, for we acknowledge 
the position to be intoxicating, and the consequences a] most 
inevitable. We mean the steady cultivation of an old- 
fashioned principle, almost lost sight of in these brilliant 
days—Christian simplicity of character. Clinging to this, 
all will be weil. And why? Because it opposes, in the 
outset, every temptation peculiar to such a course. Is it self- 
satisfaction and egotism? ‘‘Charity vaunteth not itself— 
is not puffed up—doth not behave itself unseemly.”’ De- 
traction of others for self-exaltation, envy, selfish ambition, 
courting notoriety, all meet with theirown rebuke. And 
after all, what worldly height can be reached that is wor- 
thy the sole pursuit of one who feels the reality of the 
anfading wreath that can only be gained by keeping a per- 
petual check upon every thought, word, and feeling. One 
who has this talisman may safely pass through the adula- 
tion and the neglect, the successes and the disappointments 
that attend a literary life, and so gain other ten talents, and 
receive the final award of merited honor and unending dis- 
tinction. 


THE GARDEN—No. 10. 


OctoBEeR.—Some few late roses, dahlias, until the hea- 
vier frosts come, and the hardy cheerful chrysanthemums, 
are all that now saves our flower-borders from desolation. 
The tender and half-hardy plants are removed, the foliave 
of their heartier companions is changing and falling. Now 
is the time to take up bulbs of the gladiolus and tuberose, 
and a little later the tubers of the dahlias. These should 
be dried carefully and kept in a cool place, free from moist- 
ure, and inaccessible to frost. . 

If it is desired to make any alterations in the shapes of 
beds, or the direction of paths, it should be set about as 
soon as possible; for the former must not be meddled with 
after the early spring bulbs are got in—an operation that 
(to have early and strong flowers) should, if possible, be 
concluded this month. 

In such diminutive gardens as we have ventured upon 
practically cultivating, and for the owners of which these 
directions have been penned, there is rarely sufficient space 
for devoting separate beds to the growth of bulbs. Where 
this can be done, the effect is very charming, especially 
upon a greensward; but generally the necessity of hus- 
bending space requires that only a portion of the beds or 
borders should be devoted to these cheerful ornaments of 
spring. In planting them, take care to set both snowdrops 
and crocuses in broad patches, otherwise the effect is lost. 
Turnusol and Van Thol tulips may also be planted to con- 
trast with them, and winter Aconite, Adonis vernalis, and 
Hepatica. The two former of these plants bear yellow 
flowers; the latter varies from lilae to purple, and a red- 
dish pink—particulars that it is well to bear in mind ; for, 
in planting, as we have before very frequently observed, 





it is most important to exercise good taste in the arrange- 
ment and contrasting of colors. 

If any of our readers are growers of tulips, the ground 
should be dug not less than eighteen inches in depth, and 
prepared for their reception this month. Directions have 
so frequently been given for this process that we will not 
occupy our space with a repetition of them, but return to 
the borders, which should be dug up, and the hardy pe- 
rennials in them lifted and divided for increase. Observe, 
in replanting them, their height, habit, and color, taking 
care to place the tallest farthest back, and the lowest near 
est the edge of the border. Thus, phloxes, lychnis, wall- 
flowers, high-taper, digitalis, etc. etc., should stand nearest 
the wall, with sweet-williams and pinks in advance of 
them, and daisies, violets, primroses, hepaticas, and ar- 
baces, with its chalk-white flowers, appearinfront. Inthe 
middle row, narcissi and jonquils might be planted in clus- 
ters; and amongst the lower-growing plants, crocuses of 
various colors, in pretty broad patches, and Van Thol and 
Turnsol tulips. Nor must the snowdrop be forgotten, since 
that would be to rob the vernal season of its first-born. Lf 
there be space for a few dozen roots of early anemones and 
hardy scarlet turban ranunculi, they will be found a very 
grateful addition to the simple fuwers we have named. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“Mrs. M.,”’ of Lindhurst.—The bar front of grates is 
often of German silver, though usually of pelished steel. 
If the last, they must be brightened by very fine sand- 
paper; the iron work in summer rubbed with sweet-oil, 
once a week, to keep it from rusting. German silver tar- 
nishes with almost equal facility in damp situations. We 
give a valuable receipt for preserving the brightness of any 
article made from this material, which will of course in- 
clude stair and grate rods. The writer speaks from expe- 
rience, the best teacher. 

“as many are neither able nor willing to plate their 
German silver utensils, I feel desirous of telling such that 
by the simple process of washing their spoons, etc. at once, 
instead of allowing them to remain soiled and dried, they 
will be always bright and clean and sweet. It is worth 
while to recollect and practise this; and also to observe 
that hot water fixes in stains, whilst cold or cool water, 
and a little soap, prevent them. If by accident an article 
should become tarnished, to rub it while wet with a pineh 
of fine salt will restore the color better than any other 
remedy | have ever known. Finding that my silver was 
greatly abused by my servants, I put it away and bought 
a set of Albata plate for common use; so that I speak from 
experience. After several years’ wear, they still preserve 
the new look by no other than the above management.” 

“A Youre Natura.ist.”"—The easiest way to take im- 
pressions of leaves is to steep a sheet of paper in some good 
salad or olive oil. When dry, hold it over a lamp until 
equally black all over. Take a leaf, and place it on the 
blacked paper; place another piece of paper on the top, 
and press the leaf gently but firmly down with the finger. 
Then remove the leaf, and place it, with the side which 
has been blacked, on the paper or book on which you wish 
the fac-simile to be, press it down well (taking care not to 
move it while doing so), and op removing the leaf, a beau- 
tiful impression will remain. 

Here is another, rather more difficult :— 

Prepare two rubbers of wash-leather, made by tying up 
wool or any other substance in wash-leather ; then prepare 
the colors which you wish the leaves to be, by rubbing in, 
with cold drawn linseed oil, the colors you want: as indigo 
for blue, chrome for yellow, indigo and chrome for green, 
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etc. Get a number of leaves the size and kind you wish 
to stamp, then dip the rubber into the paint and rub them 
one over the other, so that you may have but a small quan- 
tity of the composition on the rubbers. Place a leaf upon 
one rubber and moisten it gently with the other; take the 
leaf off and apply it to the substance you wish stamped ; 
upon the leaf place a piece of white paper, press gently, 
and there will be a beautifal impression of all the veins of 
the leaf. ° 

“Mrs. J. Y. N.,” Pine Grove.—Nothing is harder to 
cook than macaroni, because so much depends on indi- 
vidual taste. We have iaid aside the most celebrated re- 
ceipt we have met with, and though it may be too elaborate 
for daily use, some excellent hints may be gathered from 
it. Macaroni now forms a most acceptable dinner dish, 
when the season for fresh vegetables ts past, and is every 
year more widely adopted in our own country. The re- 
ceipt in question is too long for this department, but will 
be communicated to the Centre-Table Club next month. 

** Miss CLana Exper,” of Windsor.—‘‘ Growing in mass- 
es” is a term used in flower-gardening, and means the ap- 
propriation of an entire bed to one species of plant, or to 
several species of the same. Verbenas, geraniums, and 
petunias are often grown in this way. It by no means 
suggests “‘a crowding together ;’’ on the contrary, every 
plant is placed sufficiently apart from its neighbor, to allow 
for spreading and making the most of itself. 

‘Mrs. Eopert O.”—Barberries are sometimes made into 
jelly, the fruit being scalded and the juice expressed. 
Where they grow plentifully, it is the nicest way of pre- 
serving the peculiarly grateful acidity that distinguishes 
them ; the seeds being a great drawback on their use in 
any other shape. Use the same rule as for other jellies 
when the juice is expressed—a pint to every pound of 
sugar. 


Fashions. 





NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havrine had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo- 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account- 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Levy’s or Evans & Co.’s ; cloaks, mantillas, or 
talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 Canal Street, New York ; bon- 
nets from T. White & Co.’s; jewelry from Warden's or 
Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 

















DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
OCTOBER. 

Fig. 1.—Dressing-gown of fawn-colored silk, or cash- 
mere if preferred. A deep quilting of pale blue silk com- 
pletely surrounds the skirt, and extends en tablier up the 
front breadths, toa similar band surrounding the neck. 
It is cut half high, to admit of a pretty cambric habit-sbirt, 
with a frill around the throat. Wide loose sleeves, bor- 
dered by quilting, which, as on the skirt, is edged by a 
ruche of plaited satin ribbon. Puffed undersleeves of white 
cambric. Headdress of tartan ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—Walking-dress of dark green silk, figured with 
a polka spot in velvet ; the quilles are bands of green velvet 
ofa graduated width ; bands of the same for pointed cor- 
sage and loose sleeves, which are formed by one deep flounce 
set into a short cap or jockey. Bonnet of black velvet and 
lace, with a coque, and strings of ruby velvet. 

Fig. 3.—Dinner-dress of black moire, double skirt. The 
upper one, corsage, and sleeves trimmed with a rich che- 
nille fringe. Headdress of lace, flowers, and ribbon. 

Fig. 4.— Walking-dress, also suitable for dinner, of 
fawn-colored silk chinée, in waves, with black. Treble 
skirt; the lowest untrimmed. The second has quilles of 
broad velvet ribbon, arranged on a broat flat plait. The 
upper skirt has the effect of a tunic, open in front, and 
trimmed on each side to correspond with corsage and 
sleeves. Bonnet of black lace, and royal blue velvet. 


LATEST STYLE OF POINTED BASQUE 
(See engraving, page 292.) 

As a new and graceful style for making up fall silks, we 
give the last fine pointed basque. It should fit exactly to 
the figure, much closer than the jacket basque, in order to 
give effect to the points, and bein keeping with the close 
sleeves. The last may be exchanged at pleasure for fow- 
ing sleeves, edged with six or seven rows of velvet to cor- 
respond with the skirt and points, retaining the same 
epaulette cap. 


THE TABLIER STYLE. 
(See engraving, page 293.) 

In season only with our Southern friends, and given for 
its extreme novelty in style and combination. It will be 
noticed that the trimming is so arranged as to form a com- 
plete apron in front, whence the name. 


BRIDE’S DRESS. 
(See engraving, page 297.) 

Dress of white satin or silk; the skirt trimmed by six 
ruches of blonde, set on at equal intervals ; sleeves formed 
in the same manner; ruches of blonde also cross the front 
of the corsage. Blonde veil, plain net, with a pattern bor- 
der, to correspond with the ruches on the dress. Casque, 
wreath of white roses, buds, and jessamine. 

Dress for wedding reception, peach-blossom silk, with 
vandyke corsage. Black lace mantle. Bonnet of white 
silk and blonde, with a deep fall of blonde around the brim. 

OUR JUVENILES. 
(See engraving, first page.) 

Fig. 1.—Dress of a little girl of twelve. Material, bright 
blue silk; double skirt; the upper one has a deep hem, 
marked by a silk braid, and is edged by a good fringe of 
the same shade ; pointed corsage, high in the throat; bre- 
telles and sleeves trimmed to correspond with the skirt 
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Neat cambric collar, with narrow frill, very short. Wide 
trowsers of the same. Blue cashmere boots. 

Pig. 2—Little child’s walking-dress of white piqudé; 
the skirt has quilles of Marseilles braid and buttons ; the 
taniec trimmed to correspond. The braid is marked by 
threads of pink or blue, as may be fancied. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of an older boy, of Valencia, bayadere 
stripe. It consiste of a full skirt and open jacket; full 
eambrie skirt worn with it. Black felt hat, with broad 
black velvet band. 

Fig. 4.—Walking-dress for a girl of twelve. Dress of 
plaid poplin. Pardessus of black silk, with deep tunic 
skirt, trimmed by deep rows of pinked frills, set on almest 
plain. Small collar of cambric neédle-work. Gray felt 
hat, with plumes and velvet rosettes. 

Fig. 5.—Fanciful tunic of black velvet, with bands and 
buttons. Scotch cap of velvet, with white heron’s plume. 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL- 
PHIA FASHIONS FORK OCTOBER. 


ALL our openings are very nearly a month later than 
usual, and it is not possible to give anything more than the 
transient changes of autumn as yet. This isowing, not so 
much to delay in fashion, as to the lack of business confi- 
dence, which still holds back the importer and wholesa!e 
dealer from displaying their richest wares. There is a 
general feeling that, though many costly goods have been 
imported and manufactured, there will be a more moderate 
style of dress adopted than even the partial refrains in this 
respect the past season. There is another thing which 
tends to make a delay: the increased facilities for forward- 
ing goods to any part of the country brings the Southern 
and Western buyers to New York two or three weeks 
later. 

The heavy straws, usually known as Belgian, with all 
the varieties of mixed fancy braids, are now chiefly worn, 
trimmed as we described last month, with rich ribbons of 
brilliant hues, plain high-colored velvets, in bias bands, as 
well as the very popular plaids or tartans, in which green, 
black, orange, cherry-color, and a deep rich shade of 
crimson. Soft crowns of silk or velvet, and fanchons of 
either material in dark green, blue, brown, wine-color, 
etc., with a front composed of fancy crinoline and chenille 
braids, make a very suitable transition to the heavier bon- 
nets of winter. As a glimpse of these, we select two, one of 
velvet and black lace, in graceful combination ; the crown 
and curtain being surrounded by a wreath of wild red 
roses. Another of white royal velvet, with bands of bias 
tartan velvet, round the brim and curtain. The crown, of 
white velvet, in crush folds, is surrounded by a plain cord 
from which hang two tassels. The inside has a flat 
bandeau of plaid velvet above the blonde ruches, lower 
down on the cheek; from one side of the bandeau de- 
pends a cord with tassels, to correspond with the outer 
trimming: 

It is thought that quilted bonnets will be in favor as the 
season advances, with a lace barb tied under the chin, to 
give lightness to the general effect. 

In mantles, black silk, trimmed fully with black velvet 
ribbon and fringe, arethe most general wear. The lightest 
style of velvet mantles also begin to make their appearance. 
There is a beautiful style of fringe a@opted on these— 
heavily netted black silk, with steel beads of quite a new 
style, woven into the strands; it is called “steel mar- 
gent,” and has a very rich effect on velvet. 

Brodie’s preparations for his fall and winter manufac- 
tures are as ample and varied as usual, and we shall give 
some of the earlier styles in full, mext mouth. This much 





is already decided, that velvet and cloth will be, one may 
say, the only materials for wiater wear, and black the pre- 
vailing shade. 

At present, Brodie is bringing out some very comfortabl+ 
and graceful fall travelling wraps. We refer our readers 
to his designs the past and present month, which are so 
well done as to prevent the necessity for description. The 
Eglantine (as our readers know, afavorite name continued 
year after year at this establishment, with.new designs) is. 
especially to be noticed ; the angular gore on the shoulder 
having all the effect of a sleeve, without its stiffness, and 
the trimming of grelots, etc. relieves it from the extreme 
plainness heretofore seen in the circular “dusters.” The 
material is a light ladies’ cloth, unlined ; the colors chiefly 
dark capuchin gray, and a light tan. They are very suit- 
able for early morning calls, or shopping, in fine, for gene- _ - 
ral wear, where velvet would be entirely out of place. ~~ 
They are also generally adopted by ladies residing in the 
country, for driving about, or on their shopping excursions 
to town. 

In cashmeres, mousselaines, etc., we have seen some very 
new and stylish robes, or separate dress patterns, with bor- 
ders for trimming. All the more costly wool cashmeres now 
come in this form. All are distinguished by high colors, 
and, with some few exceptions, showy patterns. Large 
stripes of fine chequer-work are alternated by a stripe of 
figures on a plain ground; brown, dark green, blue, and a 
rich maroon color are the favorite grounds, with every 
possible shade mingled in the pattern. Some have flounces, 
the body, skirt, ete., ina fine pattern, and one or twocolors 
on a dark ground, the border only being in rich tints; in 
others, the quilles stand out in the same strong contrast. 
With all these robes a narrow border for the bretelles, or 
revers of the corsage, and the flounces and jockeys of the 
sleeves, constitutes the only trimming. For plain merinos, 
cheques, etc., in all woollen, or woollen and silk fabrics, 
wide ribbons have a full share of favor. They are box 
plaited on in frills, or placed after the manner of a puff, 
the edge being slightly shirred, and caught on each side. 
They are of bright shades, in rich chintz and taffeta pat- 
terns. Plain and bayadere silks are also trimmed in the 
same manner. 

There are no new deep jacket basques made up so far. 
Those with fine pointed lappets, as given in our present 
number, have been and are still, with various combinations 
and alterations, chiefly in favor. For instance, a dress of 
deep myrtle green silk (a faint shade), with two skirts, the 
upper plain and very full; the second has a border the 
depth of eight inches, of a combination of velvet ribbon, 
black and green. The body is plain, vest-shaped in front, 
round lappets, in the postilion style behind. These lappets 
and the bottom of the body have the velvet chequer-work, 
as on the skirt. There are passementerie buttons on the. 
body, and also behind, above the little plaits of the lappet ; 
the sleeve is very full, close at the wrist, with a turned- 
back cuff, and a wide cap or jockey at the shoulder, both 
trimmed to correspond. 

Another dress, of mallow-colored satin, has a plain body, 
slightly pointed before and behind. It is trimmed by bows 
of silk cord, and tassels falling from each. The sleeves 
are in a single square flounce or open on the arm, with & 
bow and tassels at the opening, the cord running all around. 
Silk cord, plain and braided, or looped, terminating in tas- 
sels, will be much used on dresses and mantles the coming 
season. Bias chequered velvet and poplins, on plain colors, 
will also be a marked style. Nearly all the sleeves, thus 
far, whether flowing or closed at the wrist, have wide fall 
jockeys or caps at the shoulder, as seen in our styles for 


the present month. Fassion. 
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GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK-EXCELSIOR. 


USEFUL, ORNAMENTAL, AND INSTRUCTIVE. 


THE BOOK OF THE NATION, 


AND CBS ABTS UMIOW OF ABWEBICA. 
- VOL. LVII—OCTOBER, 1858. 


eres 


EMBELLISHMENTS, &c. 


THE MIRACLES. Five splendid line engravings. 

GODEY’S COLORED FASHIONS. For use. 

THE VARIEGATED PATCHWORK QUILT. Printed in a variety of colors. 

OUR JUVENILES. 

THE LATEST STYLE OF POINTED BASQUE. 

THE TABLIER STYLE. 

EMBROIDERY FOR TALMA OR CHILD’S CLOAK. 

PRIZE FROCK IN BRODERIE ANGLAISE. Two engravings. 

BRAIDING PATTERN FOR A BOY’S SACK. 

PATTERNS FOR MUSLIN EMBROIDERY. Three engravings. 

BRIDE’S DRESS. — 

HANDKERCHIEF BORDER. 

CORNER FOR POCKET HANDKERCHIEF. 

THE FAMILY DRAWING-MASTER. Seven engravings. 

PAPER FLOWER-MAKING. Four engravings. 

REMINISCENCES OF BONNETS. Four engravings. 

DESIGN FOR A COUNTRY-HOUSE. Three engravings. 

NOVELTIES FOR OCTOBER. Fichus, Berthé, Collar, Sleeve, and Caps. Seven engravings. 

EMBROIDERY FOR A FLANNEL SKIRT. 

COLLAR IN BRUSSELS EMBROIDERY. 

SLEEVE IN BRUSSELS EMBROIDERY. 

FLOWER BORDER, IN BERLIN WOOL. 

EMBROIDERY FOR AN INFANT’S SHIRT. 

COVERS FOR CAKE BASKETS, ETC. ’ i 

THE CASTIGLIONE. From Brodie. * 

THE SKIRT-SUPPORTER. ii 

DESIGN FOR QUILTING. f | 
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HALF OF EMBROIDERED COLLAR. 

EMBROIDERY FOR CHEMISE YOKES. 

SACK PATTERN. : 
EMBROIDERY PATTERN FOR BAND OF UNDERSLEEVE. 





























SILK EMBROIDERY. EMBROIDERY FOR GENTLEMEN’S SHIRTS. 
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(Different Notices will be published every Month.) 
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Tt is the lady's ne. There is no fanfaronading about 
Godey, but real solid merit. The Book will tell its stery.— 
Fairfield, Iowa. 


It is the best of all lady’s hooks. —Chronicle, C. W. 

Godey and the sun have always been considered about 
equally prompt and regular in dispensing their light to a be- 
nighted world.—Clipper, Brownsyille 

> ae : baeie looked upon Godey’s Book as the ne 
ee + but he seems determined to outdo 
ienoblt—— Po Belton. 


This entertaining monthly, for a series of years, has reigned 
sa in the American empire of fashion. The southern 
Scmowndare will — venture to trim her bonnet, or 
adjust astray rat consulting Godey.—Sentinel, 
Austin. 





Godey’s Lady'HBook always has been a favorite with the 
ladies, and no wonder. Everything possible has been done 
by - Godey to make his magazine useful. —Standard, Perth, 
Cc. 


ni is already the recipient of the world’s warmest admira- 
tion, being admired for its own merits. It stands the chosen 
one in the midst of on ee ——. et présumes = In 
majestic dignity it rises superior to all its com > 
b Sceacantne pighes.ok te Shchie»-Bepellicen, Lapes 

e believe Godey fulfils his promises better than a other 
magazine pnblisher iv the courtry.— Clinton. 

We have used all the terms expressive of admiration, in the 
superlative degree, with which we are acquainted, and we 
have repeated them over over again. So we shall have 
to hold up until we me more English.—American, 
Danville. 

The readers of the Lady's Book must be in ‘‘the same state 
of fix’’ with Daniel Webster in regard to Shakspeare’s a 
he always thought the last was the best.—Commonwea 

ton. 


Taken altogether, the Lad 


Je Book combines such a galaxy 







of ions, that we canudt see how Godey can fail to have 
ev in the land outils subseription book. It is an en- 
: of useful Youngstown. 


knowledge. — Register, 
can be more beautiful and recherché? Affluent in 
and illustrations, it speaks to the eye; while its 
mader sentiments and man cal periods to the heart. 
alia. 


We know of no other magazine of the kind which 
it, and do not believe that such a ‘one exists. —Jo 
lumbus. 

No lady should be without it, as hn contains a thousand 
things ef interest to the ladies, whieh they can get nowhere 
else.—Star, Easton. 

Godey is the tadies’ favorite, and stands unrivalled. —Adver- 
tiser, Grand 

Every mumber of the Lady’s Book contains twenty-five | 
cents’ worth of music, and a quarter of a dollar’s worth of 


recel Mail, Waterville 
This thugaaine ie is becoming a valuable practical instructor | 
ye females. It ne al the lady's book of 


uals 
Co- 





hima sn w etna a ‘s aston 's Book is the y's 
the world.— 
open is ane tastes, is instruetive and 

amusing, ree , Marshall. 

Asa and eomplete lady's buok, Godey is une- 
qualled.—. Cartisie. 
oun Seen eee printed.—Amer. Citizen, 

rankiin | 

It is the chief of lady's magazines, throwing all others com- | 
pletely in the shade. Toronto, C. 


The literary matter cannot be surpas-ed, from the fact that | 
Godey’s corps of contributors are among the most taleated in | 


the .— Demoeret, 
tt te doekdedly the Tes pabicatlon for females in America.— 
Citizen, Ottawa City, C. W. 

Each number also contains a piece of music, which of itself, 
if purchased at a music —_ would cost the price of a num- 
ber of the Book.—Chron In li, OW. 

This book for the ladies eneusicoey dl 4-e* ss Oe 
broadside of the Atlantic.—Chroniole, &. Johna, N. 

The reading matter in each and every number is sufficient 
to place it at the head of the list of monthlies.—J¥mees, East- 
manvilie. 

If energy, perseverance, and good taste deserve encourage- 
ment, then we will award the palm to Godey for the best lite- 
a Ags odical for ladies now published. — , Matagorda. 

fashion plates for this magazine are alone worth the | 
nee of the yearly subscription to the lidies.—Republic, 


a it takes the lead of all competitors for beautiful | 
flustrations and high-toned literary matter.—News, Warren- 


ton. 
This is the best lady's book in the Union.—Jnguirer, Ra- 
therfordton. 


——ee 








ay, 3 been the most popular of magazines for ladies for 
Years, it is constantly improving in beguty, in usefulness, and 
costlinesa; no expense being spared to make it, as it has long 
been, the very best of its kind.— Union, Plainfield. 

No one who has ever taken it would be without it. It is 
not a laxury, but a necessity to the sex.— Times, Newbury. 

Godey, beyond question, fs the best magazine published.— 
Republican, ENicottvitle. 

It is an indispensable companion to every lady of refined 
taste. — Repu/dican, Fultonville. 

Its engravings are ahead of all other magazines, and its 
reading matter of the purest character.— Transcript, Jordan. 

It is useless to deny that Godey has no equals in the lixt of 
magazine publishers in this country.— Mechanic, Rhinebeck. 

This magazine is just what it purports to be, literally and 
emphatically the Lady's Book.—Poat, North White Creek. 

It is, as usual, on the front rank of American monthlies, and 
for the ladies, unequalled in point of fashion plates, designs 
for embroidery, etc. — Baffalo. 

Every fumily should subscribe for this magazine, it is an 
indispensable requisite.—Journal, Morrisiana. 

With colored fashion plates and interesting and instructive 
reading matter, no wonder that Godey commands the market. 
—Ev. Star, Schenectady. 

We do not think it ¢an be surpassed in the Union in the 
quality of its reading matter.— Republican, Charlottesville. 

The reading matter is from the ablest authors in-America, 
and is of a hivh moral literary tone.—Enterprise, Kirksville, 

Godey’s is certainly superior to any work of the kind pab- 
lished.—Adrertiser, Lexington. 

The magazine is worth twice its subseription price.— Daily 
Advertiser, Auburn. 

This magzzine is well known as the ladies’ favorite. — Daily 
Advertiser, Detroit. 

It is the best magazine, for ladies, published in this orany 
other couatry.—Ameriean Citizen, Canton. 

It is, emphatically, a book for the Iadies, and is worth don- 
ble its cost to themn.—Statesman, Columbia. 

Godey’s aim seems to be perfection.—Journal, Memphis. 

It is the best of all lady's books. —Times, Toronto, C. W. 

Godey’s Lady's Book is the only lady’s book in America.— 
FAdependent, Warren. 

It is certainly the best magazine published for the ladies.— 
Journal, Freeport. 

We consider it the best magazine for the ladies published in 
this country.—Argues, Rotoney. 

It is decidedly the best book of the kind published. —Jour- 
nal, Weston 

Godey excels all others in making his magazine agrood as 
well as popular work.—Post, Sebeee, 

The fact is, it is the only.real lady's book ia America.— 
Herald and Torch, Hagerstown. 

In literary worth tt is a magnificent work. The Lady's 
Book is the ne plus ultra of American periodicals.— Banner, 


Shelbyville. 
This is the 's friend, and a true and prompt one it has 
always beeu.— tne, Muanitowac 


It is the most popular lady's magazine of the day.— Unton, 
Princess Ann. 

It contains spicy and entertaining matter from the pens of 
our best writers.— True Americrn, Steubenville. 

All our periodicals seem to imitate the Lady’s Book. 
| pears to be the model beyond which they desire not to 
-Demoerat, M’Connellsburg. 

Godey’s progress is onwurd and upward. He now swore 
the reputation "ed the best lady's magazine in 
Union. — Times, 

Godey’s is undoubtedly the best lady’s magazine now pub- 
lished in the Union.» "This is said without any disparagement 
whatever to other magazines. — , La Grange. 

One feature of this magizine we wixh in partichinr to allude 
to, viz., the nsefal eipts whieh are given every 
month. Toa housekeeper these receipts are invulaable, amd 
alone make the magazine Worth taking. Altogether, Gudey's 
Lady's Book is a work which we can with confidence recom- 
pre A to all. —British Standard, Perth, C. W. 

Godey ten’t to be beaten, and we do ‘hot see any 
that pretends to compete with him. He is indefatigable 
efforts to please the fernale public, and he deserves the 
le wins.— Advocate, Green Bay. 

The illustrations, patterns, receipts, instructions in domestic 
economy, etc., form a prominent and, 4 our opinion, the best 





; feature of the work.— 


This is the best magazine for ables pe published in the coun- 
try, every number containing much really valuable matter 


| for the fair sex, in addition to the usual quailty of light read- 


— Pilot, Boston. 
7 eer lady and = 
have one of Godey’ 
t to eta 


» family in this community should 
y's Bocks, if for nothing more bee 
La little articles of apparel.— y 
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NOVEMBER. 
IMake up your Clubs for mext year. 
ar periodicals seem to imitate Godey’s Lady’s Book. It appears to be the model 
» beyond which they desire not to reach.— Democrat, McConnellsburg, Pa. 


EDITED BY 
MRS. SARAH J. HALE, 
L. A. G@ODEY. 


VOL. LVITEI. 











GOoODDEHY’sS LADY’S BOOK 
TERMS, CASH IN ADVANCE. 


One copy one year, $3. Two copies one year, $5. Three copies one year, 36. 

Five copies one year, and an extra copy to the person sending the club, making six copies, $10. 

Eight copies one year, and an extra copy tothe person sending the club, making nine copies, $15. 

Eleven copies one year, and an extra copy to the person sending the club, making twelve 
copies, $20. 

' aay person having sent a club will have the privilege of adding one or more copies at the same 
club rates. 

GF The above Terms cannot be deviated from, no matter how many are ordered. 

And the only magazine that can be introduced into any of the above clubs is Arthur’s Home 
Magazine. One or more of that work can be included in a club in the place of the Lady’s Book, if 
preforred. 

Special Clubbing with other Magazines. 

Godey’s Lady’s Book and Arthur’s Home Magazine both one year for $3 50. 

Godey’s Lady’s Book and Harper’s Magazine both one year for $4 50. 

Godey’s Lady’s Book, Harper’s Magazine, and Arthur’s Home Magazine one year $6 00. 

The above is the only way we can club with Harper’s Magazine. 

GP The money must all be sent at one time for any of the Clubs. 

Notes of all solvent banks taken at par. 

Registering letters has not been found any security for the safe transmission of money. Drafts, 
when they can be procured, are the safest way of remitting. 

= A Specimen or Specimens will be sent direct to any person making the request. 

of We can always supply back numbers for the year, as the work is stereotyped. 

Club subscribers will be sent to any post-office where the subscriber may reside. If six or more 
copies are ordered, the Book will be sent to as many different post-offices if desired. 

Subscribers in the British Provinces, who send for clubs, must remit 36 cents extra on every 
subscriber, to pay the American postage to the lines. 


Address L. A. GODEY, 323 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Ladies’ Home Magazine for 1859. 


Wolumes SFIit and Srv. 
EDITED BY T.S. ARTHUR AND MISS VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


Iy announcing the volumes of the Home Macazine for 1859, the publishers cannot but refer to 
the significant fact, that, while nearly every other literary periodical in the country lost ground 
during 1858, under the depressing influence of the times, the Home MAGAziNnE increased in circulation 
beyond any previous year! A fact like this needs no comment—it speaks for itself; and we only re- 
mark, on presenting it, that it has encouraged us in the work of preparing a magazine for the 
HOMES OF THE PEOPLE, that shall come to both parents and children as a true and welcome 
friend, more than anything that has occurred since the initial number went forth. 

Our magazine will continue under the same editorial supervision as before, and its pages con- 
tinue to be largely supplied from the editors’ pens. Other writers of ability will aid in the task of 
producing a periodical which is designed to meet a want that no other work has attempted so broadly 








to supply. sides the Literary Department, there will be, as heretofore, in each number— 
A MOTHER’S DEPARTMENT, A HEALTH DEPARTMENT, _ 
A BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ TREASURY, THE TOILETTE AND WORK-TABLE, and 
HINTS FOR HOUSEKEEPERS, AN EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


Reliable Colored Fashion Plates and fine Steel Engravings, besides an almost endless variety of 
Needle-work Patterns, will continue to be given. In a word, the Home Macazine shall be all that 
its namé implies; while in style of embellishment and beauty of typography, it will not be exceeded 
vy any magazine of its kind in the country. 

The admirers of Miss Townsenp will be pleased to learn that she will commence, in the January 
number, a new novel, entitled— 


“WAIT AND SEE, 


To be continued throngh six or seven numbers of the Magazine. Those who have read her ‘‘ LOOK 
OUT,”’ need not be reminded of the pleasure that is in store for them. 


TERMS. 
One copy for one year, $2; Two copies forig@ne year, $3; Four copies for one year, $5. 
All additional subseribers above four, at same rate, that is, $1 25 per annum. Where 


twelve subscribers and $15 are sent, the getter-up of the club will be entitled to an additional copy 
of the Magazine. Specimens furnished to all who wish to subscribe or make up Clubs. 
CLUBBING WITH OTHER MAGAZINES. 

Home Magazine and Godey’s Lady’s Book, one year, $3 50. 

Home Magazine and Harper’s Magazine, one year, $3 50. 

Home Magazine, Godey’s Lady’s Book, and Harper’s Magazine, one year, $6. 

> The January number of the Home Magazine will be ready, as a Specimen, on the first of 

December. Let all who desire a good magazine for 1859 be sure to see a copy before subscribing 
for any other periodical. Write for a copy, and it will be sent free. 
Address T. 8. ARTHUR & CO, 323 Walnut St., ™>ilada. 
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THE CHERBOURG. 


, page 477.) 
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THE LONJUMEAU DRESS. 


(See description, page 477.) 
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THE LOU-LURA. 


(See descrivtion, page 477.) 
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THE ZERLINA DRESS 


(See description, page 477.) 
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PARLOR GARDENS. 





(See description.) 











CROCHET PURSE. 
(See description, page 456.) 
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[From the establishment of G. Broprr, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Voter, from actual articles 
of eostume.) 


(See description, page 477.) 
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DIAGRAMS FOR A CHILD'S OVER-GAITER. 


pants 
Le 





























Turse three diagrams are for a child’s over-gaiter. For winter, they are made of cloth; for warm 


weather, of Nankeen and pigué. 
395 
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